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“Unfortunately, we are too inclined to talk of man as it 
would be desirable for him to be rather than as he really 
is... . True education can proceed only from naked reality, 
not from any ideal illusion about man, however attractive.” 


CARL JUNG 


РАКТ 1 


INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER 1 


А POINT ОҒ VIEW 


Шш 


Education sometimes seems to be interested in everything except 
the child. 

This statement may sound both harsh and blatantly untrue. Many 
educators may be shocked by both its impact and its implication. Yet 
it contains at least a suggestion of truth. 

In this post-Sputnik era since 1957, American education as a whole 
has been subjected to sharp criticism. The various curricula have been 
scrutinized and found wanting. The adequacy of teachers and their 
training has not fared much better. Our school systems have been com- 
pared with foreign systems, most often to our disadvantage. The fact that 
we were comparing similar grade levels with no concern for the fact 
that some foreign countries do not allow their children to enter first grade 
before 7 years of age has not modified the critics’ reports. The child in 
his own individual right, which includes his own rate of growth, has 
been neglected in these evaluations. What was being taught received 
first consideration. 

There was a time when the educator was very much concerned about 
the child. He often spoke of the “whole child,” thus expressing his interest 
in the child’s total development. But the something needed to give this 
concept sticking and growing power was lacking in this early period of 
concern, The educator ended up by giving only lip service to his beliefs. 
The child himself seemed to be actually no better off than he was before. 
If anything, the concern for the whole child which was on the verge of 
arriving at a truth, stimulated lively opposition. Ground that had been 
Zained was lost and so controls were tightened in an effort to hold the 
child up to ever stricter standards. 

Neither of these two approaches, one emphasizing the demands of 
the child, the other the demands of the environment, took into sufficient 
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account a third most important factor—the growth stage and capacity of 
the individual child. It is the meshing of these three factors—first, the 
child at a certain age or level of growth; second, the child as a unique 
individual; and lastly, the child living in a certain environment—which 
any educator must keep in mind in order to be successful. 

In our own research we have given major and primary attention to 
developmental expressions of age. We have been astonished by the re- 
current comparable expressions of developmental age, and by the recur- 
ring similarities of behavioral patterning as it changed from age to age. 
Though we also have great concern for variations in timing and quality 
of expression in different individuals, we can only allude to these in- 
cidentally in the present volume. A fuller treatment of individual differ- 
ences is needed at a later date. 

As to the third factor, the impact of the environment on the child, 
we need to elicit the help of the educator whose laboratory is primarily 
concerned with this factor. We would wish to give help in revealing the 
child in his own right, regarding both his developmental age and his 
individual expression, so that the educator may more effectively provide 
an environment which can easily mesh with the child and with his 
capacity to receive. 

The need for accommodation 


of the environment to both age and 
individual differences becomes 


evident from the moment of a child’s 
birth. We found it especially evident in our research on infant feeding. 
As hard as a mother may try to impose a rigid schedule on some in- 
fants, she is not successful unless she responds to their individual de- 
mands. These demands are most marked in the first 12 weeks. The 


Success of feeding in this period depends upon the environment's 
capacity to accommodate itself to the child. 


By 12 to 16 weeks the need of the environment to accommodate 


„ in those earl 
d her child. Both mother and baby will have 
come through this period, but both a 
with a potential deficit. 

| A mother needs to attune herself to the two facets expressed by her 
child—that of demand and that of adaptation. If these two are allowed 
to come into balance, they can produce a self-regulation which allows 
the child to express himself in his own right. At one time the demands 
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of the individual, influenced by his age and his individuality, will be іп 
the ascendancy. At another time his response to the demands of the 
environment is dominant. It is necessary for the environment to be 
responsive to these changing expressions of the growth process. 

This demand of the adult—parent or teacher—that he accommodate 
to all of these different needs of the child, may seem too complicated 
and bewildering to some, who may feel more comfortable in caring for 
the child through one of the two extremes of either rigid control or of 
loose permissiveness. What is worse, they may vacillate between the 
two, thus failing to give the child a chance to grow within the limits of 
his own reality. They remain ignorant of or unresponsive to the laws of 
growth. They choose what is to them the easiest way. In the end it may 
turn out to be the hardest way for the child, who is thus deprived of the 


opportunity to find himself. 

It is for us in child develop 
тоге within his reach. We need to simplify 
= enon them into meaningful examples 

and and can compare with his own experience: m 

There is no базни rapid learner than а parent or a ш Дей 
with a growing child. We need, if we can, to unlock the door of insig А 
So that the adult can see the child more clearly. But we as child special- 
ists must ever check ourselves, knowing that the ides sr : е ит 
never be substituted for the reality of the lived experience. It = the E 
Experience between the child and his parent, the child and A E e 
Ms dnd and his friend (and also his sibling), the child and his dog, 
child and himself that becomes important. | 

By studying and documenting what we see and башна; es La ia 
to Provide paths or blueprints to guide parents and teachers. o к 
child through his multiple relationships who alone can trave ies А” ^ 

/е cannot live for another person, but he in turn cannot live in 


т. Н akes them his 
EAM . He moves through people an 
n, 


ment to make the adult's task easier and 
basic concepts so that we 
that the adult can under- 


d experiences and m: 


Stages and C ycles of Growth 
we have revised repeatedly over the 


Years deals with stages and cycles of growth. Those are D 
minded may find this description of ages and stages (er i quain 
and use. Others may find it less meaningful, but shoul: : eas Mg is 
forted to know that striking growth changes do occur, that a chi 


ii Maca arum uuo HUBS rid hts were spotty. We 
In our initial work with the preschooler our Sig 


. Th 
Could identify certain stages but not the total flow of gem а E 
We recognized the 21-year-old in his ambivalent stage 0 


One of our blueprints which 
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in two directions at once and, when this turned out to be impossible, 
exploding in temper. We recognized the happy, well-adjusted 3-year-old, 
the querulous, unsure 31-year-old, the out-of-bounds 4-year-old. Some- 
how we felt that there must be a flow of relationship between these 
various stages—a basic ground plan which would pull them all together 
in a unified pattern. 

It was not until our work with the child from 5 to 10 that a clearer 
order began to emerge. How to express this order became our problem. 
АЕ first we used words to summarize the ages: 


6 years: initiation 

7 years: impression 
8 years: expression 
9 years: exploitation 


However, such description was inadequate since it still did not give 
a flow of development. And also it did not cover four salient age periods 
--5 years, 5М, years, 674 years, and 10 years. A next step was to use some 


form or analogy which would include all the stages as we saw them. The 
golf stroke came to mind: 


5 years: a focal stage with the eye on the ball 

572-6 years: a breakup stage of reposturing, getting ready for the stroke 
7 years: the backstroke, building up power to drive through 
8 years: the drive through 


9 years: the landing of the ball, the culmination of all previous stages 
10 years: ready to tee off again 


This analogy was more satisfactory, but we felt it did not do full 
justice to the important stages of 514, 6, and 6!4, a breakup and re- 


organization period when emotions well up to meet and fuse with new 
intellectual interests. 


It was then that we thou 
ment—of calm, of boiling, 
calm. Here was an express 


ght of the wave in all of its phases of move- 
of form into trough and crest, and return to 
ion of nature which could be seen in rapid, 
successive phases. The growth of the individual seems to express the 
same phases or stages even though much more slowly, since the stages 


in this instance require months or even years. This concept of the wave 


has served well to cover behavior changes in the age range from 2 
through 16 years. 


The following diagram expresses graphically the form of the wave as 


it indicates the ages of the changing stages in three cycles of growth 
which correspond to each phase of the wave in action: 
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а b с а е f a 
2 yrs. 24 3 3i 4 4% 5 
5 yrs. 5% 6% 7 8 9 10 
10 yrs. 11 12 13 14 15 16 


This analogy of the wave is of course only а descriptive aid. It is 
useful to have a form to measure against, but we must remember that it 
is only a description and not a reality. However it is healthy and helpful 
to know that a child does go through stages. Such knowledge can fore- 
warn us about “bad” stages and, what’s more, can enable us to look 
forward to and eventually enjoy the “good” stages. 

In summary, these six successive stages which occur repeatedly in 
the years from 2 to 16 may be described as follows: 

a. This is a stage of calm, of integration, of meshing with the en- 
vironment, Who is more delightfully affectionate than the 2-year-old, 
nicer to have around than the 5-year-old, more casual and appreciative 
of his parents than the 10-year-old? 

b. Stage a, however, is the calm before the storm of stage b when 
boiling and bubbling begins to occur. Two-AND-A-HALF may well earn 
his name of King or Emperor, FIVE-AND-A-HALF, of devil or angel, and 
ELEVEN of spitfire. But it is from this matrix of growth, of tapping new 
Sources, that a child's future growth emerges. Е 

с. What а pleasant change occurs at stage с when an organization 
ОЁ opposites takes place! The 3-year-old becomes ready for nursery 
School, the 64-year-old is judged to be a pleasure in the classroom, and 
the 12-year-old is spoken of as mature, even though this maturity may 

€ only a assi Я . 

4 Nothing ir a or should be, in growth. Thus the inwardizing 
ОЁ stage d, the trough of the wave, follows naturally the c-stage when 
Orces were in better balance. At each repetition of this phase, the child 
Withdraws in his own way- THREE-AND-A-HALF wants to stay in the house, 
SEVEN wishes a room of his own, and THIRTEEN wants to set up house- 

eeping in his own room, and seldom emerges. This can be a difficult 
Stage, but it provides a needed time for the building up of new forces. 
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е. These new forces rush forth at stage e, а crest-of-the-wave E 
which brings marvelous expansion and release. It is no wonder tha 
FOUR, EIGHT, and FOURTEEN all tend to go out-of-bounds. But what out- 
ward joyousness in contrast to the anxious withdrawn mumblings of stage 
din its trough of inwardness! | O — 

f. Stage f is one of return, of reorganization, of intricate meshing 
forces. Who is more hard at work than FouR-AND-A-HALF separating fact 
from fancy, wanting to grasp reality, wanting to make ready for the 
demands of more formal schooling in kindergarten? And who is more 
the scholar than the wellintegrated 9-year-old, busy in knowing n 
why and how of things in his fourth grade activities, curious — a 
things and independent in his work? This 9-year-old self is = а 
to a higher power at 15 when learning should be challenging апа г 
warding. 

And so it goes, stage following stage and cycle following cycle. = 
help the child grow more fully through these stages, one must have 2 
better idea of what the child is going through so that one can een 
accommodate him by knowing when to make a firm stand and when n 
to. It is also important to recognize when complaints on the part of id 
child are real, and when they are possibly imaginary. The sore throa 
complaints of the 6-year-old may well be valid, but the multiple com- 
plaints of the 9-year-old often disappear when they are overridden. А 

(It is important to note that growth is slowing down as it shai 
through succeeding cycles. In the cycle from 2 to 5 years of age, 3 year 
elapse, 5 years from 5 to 10, and 6 years from 10 to 16.) 


Individuality 


Not all children, however, go through all of these stages, bein 
though perhaps the majority do. When a parent reads in one of our books 
about a child of a certain age level and reports, “You have described “| 
child exactly,” then we know that this is а child who is moving throug? 
the usual stages of development fully and with clarity. Such children are 
usually well constituted. Their timing is accurate, or relatively so. They 
do what is expected of them at certain times. They have good grasping 
mechanisms and know when to start. They have equally good release 
mechanisms and know when to stop, to let go—so that they can move 
on into new territory. These are the с 
These are the children who 
the process of discovering. 

Other parents complai 
age descriptions. These 
ated. They are always 
seems. Their timing as 


hildren who are easy to teach. 
are often self-taught. They are constantly in 
They are a joy in the classroom. 1 
n that they can't find their child in the usua 
are often the children who are highly individu- 
themselves rather than their age—at least so it 
well as their pattern of growth is their own. 
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This individuation may of course be expressed in many different 
ways. There are, for instance, those children who show an impulsive 
nature with a rapid grasp and release mechanism which doesn’t allow 
them to travel the path of growth needed to integrate inner and outer 
forces into a firm fabric or foundation. Their behavior is like the sudden 
turning on of an incandescent light which radiates in all directions. Just 
as suddenly the light can burn itself out. This type of individual is often 
spoken of as brilliant, but along with this compliment may come the 
complaint that the child lacks sticking power, that he wants to succeed 
too quickly. If he doesn’t succeed quickly he is apt to give up. Without 
help in developing sticking power and putting forth effort, these indi- 
viduals may come to adult life with all sorts of separate brilliant pieces 
that haven’t been integrated into a useful whole. f 

An almost opposite type of individuation can occur when there is 
slowness of grasp and release rather than speed. Such children may be 
slow to grasp but when they have once secured their hold, they go on 
and on, elaborating their paths, restricting them to be sure but traveling 
long distances unless they get into a perseverative rut, which is their 
danger. 

When they can move positively the 
This is the er omelet nia can identify 300 birds, the 4-year-old who 
encompasses music through his records, or the 5-year-old who knows the 
names of all the fish in the seven seas. Rather than being incandescent 
bulbs radiating their light widely though briefly, these FEL are 
like lasers with coherent light that concentrates but shows и ten ed 
to spread. They are exasperating in a different kind of way <p heir 
incandescent friends. Rather than releasing too quickly, they ho on too 
long. It can become very wearing to have to bow to their interests, = 
feed them their restricted diet, to restrict so much of their living to satisfy 
their demands, Such children need help both in grasping ao areas 
before it is too late, and in releasing too prolonged behavior betore it 


y may become the early experts. 


takes over i — 
er in an automatic Way. . T. И р 
These are only two of countless possible Ud жамаға showing 
i individu: sons are over- 
extremes of behavior. Any such highly individuate m i pin 
balanced on the inner side of growth. They move primarily 


selves outward. That is why they аге 50 often ane d E 
Selfish. They suffer from a lack of self and thus they cling py ы pin 
the little self they possess. It is only as this self grows tha : p 
reach out to other selves or respond to the environment 5. cs 3 
We need to satisfy their inner-self urge while at the game ior p 2 
a firm hand, since they do not respond to their environmen! 


j on tha imula- 
Pected way, especially in their early years. More PM = ы зна 
tion from without is too much for such children to absorb. ^t та 


i ter until 
to set them in wild movement, making them go faster and faster u 
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they fall into pieces themselves or produce such chaos in the environ- 
ment that they need to be removed from the presence of others. | 

These highly individuated children who seem moved almost entirely 
by their own inner forces can be the disruptive children in the classroom. 
These are the ones for whom placement in the group needs to be very 
carefully considered. Maybe entrance into school should be delayed, or 
such reduced attendance as only two mornings a week in kindergarten, 
or Wednesdays off in first grade, should be considered. Special laws and 
rules need to be laid down for them. Daily reminders need to be used 
as props. Such children need to learn that a certain kind of behavior 
cannot be tolerated and that one earns the right to go to school. 

A third method of growth is one that moves neither through the 
usual stages nor through strong individuation. It just does not move as 
we might wish and expect. It is responsive, but without the inner ami- 
tional support one would hope to find. These are the children we speak 
of as being “reality-bound,” the ones who learn through doing, who are 
dependent upon being shown very specifically, who, as their name im- 
plies, are bound down by reality in its most literal sense. 

These are the children who so frequently need remedial help. We 
need to know more than we do about the method and rate of growth of 
such children, and to face the reality of our findings, however low they 
may be. We need to find out how to tap the inner sources of such 
children, how to discover their individual interests, which can be very 
strong if only they can be identified. We need to set up a whole new 


timetable, however slow it may be, which will fit their growth and 
behavior. 


Implications for Grouping 


Various forms of grouping of ages have been tried out in our schools 
and have been adhered to with varying levels of passion and success- 
Some have worked out, some haven't. 

We believe there could be more natural cleavage points than are 
sometimes used, especially when careful and correct grade placement 
has been exercised as the basis for grouping. 

In this age period from 5 to 10 years il seems to us that a natural 
cleavage point comes at 8 years, another at 11 years. Therefore we would 
favor two clusterings of grades in this period, the first to include the 3 
years from kindergarten through second grade, and the next the 3 years 
from third through fifth grade. 

In looking at these groupings more carefully it becomes apparent 
that the child of 5 to 7 doesn't have the stamin 
bility that he will develop b 
ages would profit by some 


a in energy or adapta- 
У 8 years of age. Children of these earlier 
reduction in school attendance. But morc 
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important, these younger children need to be allowed to progress at 
their own rate. They need to find their place. They need to be made 
ready for the rigors and the greater demands of the 8- to 10-year 
grouping. 

It is understandable that the concept of an ungraded setup has 
arisen for this age group of 5 to 7. Such an approach has some definite 
advantages. However we would prefer to place the child in this age 
range more selectively and more specifically, since a child needs not only 
to go at his own pace, but also benefits from the stimulation of others 
who are progressing as he is. He thrives on an environment geared to 
him. When he is in a group that is operating more as a unit, his own 
adjustment is more easily discerned. 

Within this initial 3-year period t 
his place in a group suited to him. Th 
most children can be picked up in kind 
reveal themselves clearly until the more demanding learning situations 


of first grade. And still others may not expose their difficulties in putting 


forth effort and completing their assignments until they meet the more 


rigorous demands of second grade. 
By third grade, if we accept and apply our developmental findings 


about each individual child, there should ideally be no misfits or failures, 
except perhaps in a matter of degree. This means that a child should not 
be passed into third grade until he is more or less at a full 8-year-old 
level developmentally (regardless of his age in years), and ready to 
accept the demands both of the age and of the grade. Academic demands 
Will be even more strenuous in the fourth grade, wherefore he will need 
to be even more ready to accept them. 
Most children can be placed in regul 
their rate of growth. But there will be some w 
in this early 3 years as unsuited to the regular st 
will come the time when апу regular class group can no lor 
them, when they will need to be sidetracked at least for their 
training, f 
7 This adjustment should definitely be шиде | 
a m pies that we recommend E € "LT ot 8 to 19 ог 13 
Years, This Boren E even fewer, о ames of the "reality-bound" child 
witl his group would include the extremes of the TP hild, often very 
д! normal potentials and of the highly individuated свео, P 
rilliant, who T adius he demands of the regular schoo group. 
а adjust to the š и we would like 
© Though this book does not deal with the older Е. feel that the 
ies meni on school grouping for the years pen ah ба 11-year-old 
re] У real preadolescent upheaval changes that VE йеме however 
ate him more to the 12- than to the 10-year-old. We 5 3 


he child should be helped to find 
e rate and method of growth of 
ergarten. Some, however, do not 


ar class grouping according to 
ho will stand out clearly 
ream of education. There 
longer absorb 
academic 


e third grade. It is 
setup—a group of 
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that he is not ready to move out into the community by joining an un- 
wieldy large group at a junior high school level. We doubt that TWELVE 
Or THIRTEEN shows himself ready for such a move, either. We would 
prefer to keep these three ages of 11, 12, and 13 together, related but 
partially separated from their elementary school unit, with opportunities 
to intercommunicate with similar grades in other schools. 

It is FouRTEEN who is ready to expand, to go out into the community. 
But since he tends to go out of bounds, he is best held in a smaller unit 
of just 14-year-olds. With such an arrangement, which has already been 
tried successfully in some communities, his strong desire to socialize can 
be more easily contained. At this time, an important decision can be 
made as to whether he should pursue an intellectual or a practical course 
or even go away to school in the tenth grade. Such an arrangement of 
putting FOURTEEN by himself both enriches his life and allows a decision 
to be made about his future within the context of a good successful 
school experience. 

In these introductory statements we have hoped to express a point 
of view and to suggest its possible implications for primary school edu- 
cation. We hope that this chapter will have oriented the reader's think- 
ing so that he will be receptive to what is to come. Our aim is to arrive 
at some unifying method of viewing the child so that we shall always 
see him as a whole, see him as himself. In the past, educational methods 
have too often fragmented him or have restricted their appraisal in 
judging him to some single aspect of his growth. 

It is through developmental thinking and the use of certain tools 
that reveal the developmental process, that we have reached our present 
point of view. It is through this same developmental thinking and 
through these same tools, more specifically the developmental examina- 
tion as described in this volume, that we hope the child will be enabled 
to reveal himself as a total individual, telling us about his level and 
method of growing and his state of readiness for the different stages of 
the educative process. 

Possibly the greatest single contribution which can be made toward 
guaranteeing that each individual child will get the most possible out of 
his school experience is to make certain that he starts that school ex- 
perience at what is for him the "right" time. This should be the time 
when he is truly ready and not merely some time arbitrarily decided 
upon by custom or by the law. In the succeeding chapter we shall discuss 


various possible criteria for determining when the child shall start his 
school career. 


CHAPTER 2 


CRITERIA FOR SCHOOL ENTRANCE 


NNN АВАЛИ 


Ove | 
ver the years there have been many different measures used for 


determi 
eed a child’s readiness to start school. Before the advent of the 
of 6 с first grade entrance was generally associated with the age 
Hon жек and the eruption of the 6-year molars. The problem did not 
ery difficult in earlier days. The level of success of different chil- 
and there was time 


Ten w 
as > 
as expected to vary, but groups were 5 


Or indiv; 
"e dtu attention. 
Pulsor hen formal legislation began to make school attendance com- 
y, classes became larger and problems raised by those children not 
ed them became more 


actual] 
serious. њи for the grade to which age assign 
‚ If there were no kindergarten facilities available in a community, 


ле te 

ae ee was to allow an increasing number of children who seemed 

ееп sti enter first grade before they were 6. This trend may well have 

Stee арн by parents, moved either by pride or by an inadvertent 

changing to push their children. The schools accommodated, and kept 
Уи s Е the age of entrance into first grade until, in Lo it reached 

Bgrade, of the previous year, thus allowing а child of 5% to enter first 


fom ЫЛ, the evidences 0 
Slowly to me sufficiently аррагеп 
ОГ school reverse this trend towarc 
Nited 5% entrance has steadily incre 
ates through the slow revers 


mall 


on the too-young child 
t to most educators so that they began 
А а younger entrance аре. Thus the age 
ased in most communities in the 
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be expected to fall close enough to this average to insure their reason- 
able readiness. There would still be a great many exceptions to any 
general rule. | uu 
However, chronological age still remains the chief criterion for 
г school entrance in most schools. At present it varies from a child's being 
permitted to enter first grade if ће is 6 by September 1 to his being 
permitted to enter first grade if he will be 6 by the succeeding January 31. 
Table 1 summarizes the current entrance requirements among the 


TABLE 1 Аве Required by Different States for Entrance to First Grade 


Required Date Ageat Entrance Number of States 

No date set = 
Local decision, no statewide policy _ 
6 Бу Јапџагу 31 5% | 
6 by December 31 5" Е 
6 by December 1 S» : 
6 by some time in November 510 5 
6 Бу some time in October ди 6 
6 Бу September 1 ог 15 (or merely 6) 6 29. 

Тога! 52° 
Median for those with a state-wide date te 
Mean for those with a state-wide date D» 


" This includes District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


different states. Though a goodly number tend to admit children to first 
grade on the younger side (12 states at 57 and 5*), the trend is toward 
delaying their entrance until they аге 519 to 6 years (20 states). This is 
а healthy trend and shows a 5004 awareness of the 
adequate age. 

If chronological age alone must be used as an entrance criterion, 
our experience favors the older age allowed by a September 1 date line. 
However, even this does not allow for the fact, gener 
the development of boys in this age range is slower tl 

As an entrance date line became more fixed 
demands for exceptions to the rule became more 


Some new criterion seemed needed to determin 
younger than the date line 


demands of any given grade. 

This need of some method of d 
at a time when the intelli 
so-called IQ was being co 
a child's ability. An appa 


importance of 


ally accepted, that 
han that of girls. | 
апа rigid, parents 
and more pressing. 
e whether a child 
requirement might still be ready for the 


etermining possible exceptions arose 
gence test had come into high favor and the 
nsidered an all-important factor in measuring 
rently logical conclusion was thus drawn that 
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if the intelligence of a child was found to be superior, he must be moving 
at a more rapid rate than average, and even though on the young side, 
he was thought to be able to compete with older children in the school 
situation. Entrance into school was thus determined in many communi- 
ties by the IQ rating. A child with a high IQ was often allowed to start 
school even though he might not be legally old enough to do so. The 
belief was that his intelligence would carry him through. 

It soon became evident, however, that intelligence is only one part 
of the child's total personality. A mere intelligence test does not and 
cannot attempt to measure a child's level of maturity. A child may be 
of clearly superior intelligence but may at the same time be behind 
others of his age in either physical or behavioral maturity. This combina- 
tion is so common in boys that we have coined the term "superior- 
immature," which indicates that a child is well above average in intelli- 
gence but below average in behavioral maturity. 

When neither age nor intelligence was found fully adequate as a 


school-entrance criterion, the educator became more concerned about 


finding other possible measures of a child's readiness. Thus, school- 
readiness tests were devised, many of them with special emphasis on 
determining readiness for reading. We ourselves were much interested in 
Marion Monroe's battery of Reading Aptitude tests, and found two of 
these tests so valuable that we have included them in our present series 
of developmental tests. The Metropolitan test is another good readiness 
test still used extensively and with a fair amount of success. | 

But these and other so-called readiness tests m actual practice 
proved to fall considerably short of an evaluation of the total organism. 
Some measured only reading readiness as such. Others turned out to 
correlate more closely with the IQ than with the total developmental 
level of each individual child. Thus a child who reads at or even con- 
siderably above his age level might still be merely at age or even below 
in other areas of behavior. u : 

What we really need to know in determining readiness for school 
entrance is a child's developmental level. We need to know at what age 
organism. This is not a measure of his level of 
aturity or immaturity can provide 
not physical immaturity, such as 


he is behaving as a total 
Physical maturity, though physical m 


Supporting evidence. More often than à i su 
slow teething, does go along with behavioral immaturity. Similarly, 


Physical maturity may go along with behavioral maturity. We are aware, 
however, that any such correlations, though helpful, are subject to many 


exceptions and must be used with great caution. 

Fifty years of experience in the use of a battery of developmental 
tests has shown that the child's developmental level can be determined 
through the use of such behavior tests. We shall present in this volume 
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normative portraits of behavior which can be expected at each age level 
from 5 to 10 years, so that educators can match any given child's per- 
formance against these age norms. Though any child's behavior level 
may be somewhat uneven—that is, he could be performing on some 
tests at a higher or lower level than on others—it is possible for a trained 
examiner to make a reasonably objective evaluation of the general level 
at which any given child is responding. 

The child's behavioral level may, of course, be at, above, or below 
the level of his chronological age. But it is his behavioral level rather 
than his age in years which we consider to be the correct clue to good 
grade placement. 

We agree with current school-entrance practice in that it assumes 
a 5-year-old level of behavior to be necessary before a child can effec- 


tively carry out the work expected of a kindergartener in most schools; 


ade 
а 6-year-old level of behavior necessary before a child can do first grade 
work. КЕТҮҮ е 
Where we disagree with current school-entrance practice is in dd 
implied assumption that a chronological age of 5 guarantees 5-year-o 
behavior. We prefer to reckon 5-year-oldness in terms of behavior father 
than in terms of age in years. Thus regardless of age in years, we дп 
sider that а child’s general performance needs to be at a 5-year-old int 
before he enters kindergarten, and at a 6-year-old level before he enter 
first grade. | 
We propose that every child be given an individual behavior exami- 
nation and that his level of performance be determined at the time he 
is being considered for school entrance, and if possible, whenever pro 
motion to a succeeding grade is being considered. 
Our first experience in giving a battery of behavior tests to deter- 
mine the extent to which school performance level corresponds with 


chronological age was a research study conducted in the Hurlbutt school 
in Weston, Connecticut, It is reported in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE WESTON STUDY: HISTORY ОҒ OUR 
INTEREST IN CORRECT GRADE PLACEMENT 


ОИ att TU 


The Weston study, our first school-placement study of any scope, 
can now be reported, chiefly from a historical point of view, but it was 
a substantial part of our own growth. Without it we could not have been 
certain of the need of a standardization study of the developmental 
examination which is the heart of this book, nor could we have foreseen 
the application of our school-placement findings in our present North 

the first lap of the North Haven study we are 


Haven study. Now after 
able to reinterpret some of our Weston findings and realize what they 


meant and where they were leading. . 
The Weston study came about as ап outgrowth of a consultation 


Service we performed for the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
in 1956. The Fund was at that time exploring the use of Teacher Aides. 
Lis welcomed this, our first opportunity to go into the schools and to 

às consultants. We had previously been in close contact with educa- 


ti Ser А ; 
onal facilities, but chiefly to carry out our own research in defining age 


Је Ё : 
vels and in describing behavior characteristics of the several grade 


levels, 

Through our clinical service over the years we have become aware 
of a serious degree of overplacement in schools. In fact, the majority of 
the children brought to us because of difficulties in school were found to 
be overplaced. This was not always their whole problem, but it was 
usually at least an important part of their problem. We wondered, how- 
ever, if our impression of the extent of this overplacement might not be 


exaggerated because of the fact that the children who came to us were 


children already in trouble. Our experience іп Weston soon showed us 
19 
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that the problem of overplacement was even greater than we had sup- 
=_ our consultation service for the Fund, we were impressed Бу na 
Teacher Aide program, especially in that those children who rae 
extra attention received it by this means, and thus many of the burdens 
of an overworked teacher were alleviated. | 

But, over and over again, we questioned the presence of earum 
children in a group. So many of these children who needed extra —— 
tion were obviously too young either in age or behavior or both. So ET 
simply couldn't keep up with the work, let alone understand hin 55 
expected of them. These were often the daydreamers, or the ones w S 
busied themselves in odd sorts of ways such as trips to the репа 
sharpener, the bathroom, or the nurse's office. м 

We became so aware of these misfits that we tried to spot them as 
soon as we began to observe in a new classroom. Very soon we me 
realize that the very ones we had spotted were more often than not give! 
over to the Teacher Aide for extra attention or help. This extra help 
afforded definite relief for the teacher and a better experience for the 
child—but was this the best way to solve the problem? 

Was there a danger that the schools were only patching up a ргоЬ- 
lem rather than solving it? Might not one of the chief difficulties of these 
children who appeared as misfits be that they were merely too young for 
the grade? We had seen many children of this variety on our clinica 
Service; they did surprisingly well once they were 
they should have been in. 

We also noted that a number of those 
who tended to escape, had already bee 
still weren't moving with their group. 
experience and wondered how m 


placed in the grade 


who were not catching ОП, 
n held back a year or two A 
Again we recalled our clinica 
any of these children might be what 
we called “reality-bound.” This, as we have previously explained, is а 
term we use for children who seem to need to be taught with real ре! 
things they can put their hands on. Such children abstract poorly A 
find it difficult to learn through the more usual methods of teaching: 
Merely holding such children back doesn't help enough. We had already 
noted that as soon as these children are two years behind their origina 


class they are completely out of the running, unable to keep up with the 
Broup even at this slower pace. 


With this initial experie 
room relatively quickly, our own 
ОП more validity. We soon came 
placement was far more 
dicted. It w 
of Educatio 


nce of being able to spot misfits in the class" 
past clinical experience began to take 
to suspect that the problem of over- 
universal than we might originally have pre 
as then that we approached the Fund for the Advancement 


n for support for the study on school placement which we 
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felt needed to be carried out. It was then that the Weston study came 
into being. 

This study was initially conceived as a one-year pilot study but was 
later extended to three years. We chose the Hurlbutt school in Weston, 
Connecticut, Weston was not only a fairly nearby community, but more 
than that, the principal of its single elementary school, Mr. Edward 
Summerton, was sympathetic to our work and eager to put our theories 
to a test. We realized that any study which attempted to examine a large 
number of children individually would require good cooperation on the 
part of the school staff. 

Weston suited our purposes nicely because it is a community of a 
fairly broad base even though a fair proportion of its population com- 
mutes to New York and may be classed as being in an above average 
socio-economic group. The majority of the children, too, showed a high 
average or better level of intelligence. 

We picked one kindergarten, one first, and one second grade out of 
three or four available at each grade level. Each group contained from 
20 to 30 children. 

We examined the kindergarten group ав а starter, evaluating each 
child first through a developmental examination as described in Chapter 
5, secondly through the use of two projective techniques (the Rorschach 
and the Lowenfeld Mosaic tests), and thirdly through a battery of visual 
tests plus the Keystone Visual Skills series. The three areas of approach 
were conducted by three separate examiners—the two authors of this 
volume and Dr. Richard J. Apell. 

It became apparent, very shortly after we began, that at least 40% 
of the kindergarten group we had chosen were overplaced, by our 


standards. This finding was so disquieting that we feared we might have 
у” group. We therefore considered it 


inadvertently picked a poor or “lov 
advisable to include in our study the entire kindergarten population of 


around 100 children. Fortunately we were able to carry this total kinder- 
garten group, with some inevitable losses to be sure, over the proposed 
period of 3 years. We restricted the first and second grade coverage to 
the single classes we had chosen in the beginning, following them 
longitudinally over the 3-year period, but recognizing the disadvantages 
of such small groups. 

All tests were given annually in the 3 successive school years from 
the fall of 1957 to the spring of 1959. After each test—developmental, 
projective, or visual—was given and scored, the examiner giving the 
test rated each subject as +, =, OF — with regard to readiness for the 
grade to which the school had assigned him on the basis of his chrono- 
logical age. (In Weston a child was admitted to kindergarten if he 


became 5 before December 31.) Е oA A7 
] E 224 АГ 
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A rating of + meant that the child was ready for the grade he was 
in, and was potentially capable of being promoted to the next grade at 
the end of the year. The scoring of + meant that there was a question, 
both about his being in the grade he was in, and about his being ready 
to be passed on into the next grade at the end of the year. A — score 
indicated clearly that a child did not belong in the grade in which he 
was placed and would not be able to be promoted at the end of the 
school year. 

In weekly meetings the three examiners reported as a group on 
their +, =, and — decisions about each child and discussed the child's 
response in detail. In this way a complete running record was kept not 
only of objective scorings for each child, but also of qualitative judg- 
ments as to each child's performance in each of the three types of test. 


Questions to Be Answered! 


The chief questions to be answered by this investigation, and the 
answers determined, follow. 


1. PERCENTAGE OF READINESS 


The first question was: What percentage of a public-school popu- 
lation, on the basis of standard developmental, projective, and visual 
tests, will be judged ready, questionable, and unready for the school 
grade in which their chronological age has automatically placed them! 

Table 2 gives data in answer to this question. As this table shows; 
insofar as the developmental test ratings are concerned, in only the first 
grade, and on the final test for the kindergarten group given at the end of 
second grade, were as many as 5096 of subjects ready for the grade 
in which their age had placed them. The percentage of children who 
were ready ranged from 34.5% to 59%. Тһе percentage clearly showing 
unreadiness ranged from 9% to 31% for the different groups. Тһе num- 
ber of subjects judged as questionable ranged from 30% to 40%. 

Readiness was shown to be only slightly greater according to the 
visual tests. The percentage of those fully ready, in the different groups» 
ranged from 44% to 68%. The number who were clearly unready ranged 


from 9% to 2195, А substantial number, ranging from 23% to 36%, fell 
in the questionable category. 


According to the Rorschach 
group, slightly over 50% were judg 
showing readiness ranged from 38 
more subjects а + rating than did 


findings, except in the kindergarten 
ed ready on each test. The percentage 
% to 59%. The Mosaic findings gave 
any of the other tests used. The per- 


1 Weston findings are re orted i in EF — TN ; and 
Richard J. Apell. “School ee in full in Frances L. Па, Louise В. Ames, 


ars > s as Evaluated by Gesell Developmental, Visua 
and Projective Tests," Genet, Psychol. Monogr., in йо E i 
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TABLE 2. Percentage of All Cases Seen Consistently Which Are Ready, 
Questionable, or Not Ready 


Number of Ready Questionable Unready 
Grade Subjects Test 1 Test 4° Test 1 Test 4 Test 1 Test 4 
Developmental 

Kindergarten 69 46 58 40 30 14 12 

First grade 22 58 59 36 32 9 9 

Second grade 294 38 34.5 38 34.5 24 31 
Visual 

Kindergarten 69 44 54 36 30 20 16 

First grade 22 50 68 36 23 14 9 

Second grade 29 45 52 345 28 21 20 

Rorschach 

Kindergarten 69 38 43 40 41 22 16 

First grade 22 59 59 27 32 14 9 

Second grade 29 59 52 27 20 14 28 
Mosaic 

Kindergarten 69 45 51 30 33 25 16 

First grade 22 68 73 18 18 14 9 

Second grade 29 50 56 34.5 24 14 20 


а Бог second grade there are only three, по! four, successive tests. 


centage of subjects obtaining a + rating on the Mosaic ranged from 45% 
to 73%, though the number which showed unreadiness was approxi- 
mately the same as on the other tests, ranging from 9% to 25%. 

We may compare this group with a North Haven kindergarten 
group examined in the spring of 1963 at the end of kindergarten. The 
North Haven evaluation consisted mainly of a developmental appraisal. 
Table 3 compares the percentage of North Haven kindergarten subjects 


3 Developmental Appraisal of Two Kindergarten Groups 


TABLE 
Weston North Haven Recommendation for North Haven 
for Following Year 
(%) (%) 
Ready 46 32 Promote to regular first 
Questionable 40 5 Promote to preprimary or 54-year- 
old group 

Not ready 14 18 Repeat kindergarten 


ready for the grade in which age had placed them with the Weston 
Kindergarten subjects. These figures show more unready children in 
the North Haven than in the Weston groups, perhaps largely because 
North Haven judgments were more seasoned and less tentative. We were 
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i ests revealed 
more ready to accept the evidences of unreadiness as the tests revea 
them. 


2. CONSISTENCY OF EXAMINER'S RATINGS 


The second question asked about the Weston subjects ~ How 
consistent were the ratings of each examiner from year to year! = 
sistency was highest for the developmental examination, on which is và 
of kindergarten, 95% of first grade, and 79% of second grade — 
rated the same on first and final examinations. Next most consistent wer 
the Rorschach ratings which remained the same, first to final tests, in 
70%, 91%, and 76% of the three class groups. . 

Visual findings came next with 81%, 73%, and 76% of iei TR 
first, and second grade groups consistent throughout the years of b. 
study. Finally, the least consistent were the Mosaic findings—with 6520, 


77%, and 7996 of the three groups showing consistency. 


3. RELATIONSHIP OF INTELLIGENCE AND AGE TO READINESS 


We were especially interested in exploring the relationship of intel- 
ligence and age to readiness. We had assumed that if the children in ги | 
school class were divided into three groups—those who were judged 
ready for the grade they are in, those questionably ready, and those not 
ready—it would be reasonable to expect that children in the ready group 
might be of a somewhat higher intelligence and somewhat older than 
those in the questionable or unready group. 

A check on our We 
readiness for their grad 
confirmed this expectati 
it with respect to age. f 

As to intelligence, with only one exception (median IQ score 0 
questionably ready kindergarten subjects was higher than for ready 
group) the ready subjects for each of the three class groups had a higher 
mean and median IQ than the questionably ready subjects. These in 
turn had higher unready subjects. How- 
ever for second of the questionable grouP 
ady group (see Table 4). | 
more significant since the IQ ratings 


: 4 бакы EE 
ston subjects based оп their readiness or U 
е as judged by their developmental response 
А А 1 -mec 
on for intelligence, but only partially confirme 


child may be too young for a gr. 
garten—he is consider 
he has a superior 10. 
not ready because of 
dren—"superior immatures,” 

| As to age, in each group, ready subjects were slightly older at ыды 
time of school entrance than the questionably ready subjects. The ready 


ade—e.g., a child of 4“ entering kinder, 
de in many school systems is 
hildren whom we consider 2 
е even have а name for these chil- 
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TABLE 4 Age and 10 of Subjects Consistently Ready, Questionable, and 
Unready on Developmental Examination 


IQ Age 
Mean Median Mean Median 

Kindergarten 

Ready 116.5 113 a 55 

Questionable 114.3 115.5 57 51 

Unready 99.3 97 58 5? 
First grade 

Ready 113.8 115 64 63:5 

Questionable 101.8 104 6° 6% 

Unready 88 88 79 79 
Second grade 

Ready 143 11 7 T 

Questionable 109.9 109 6° 7 

Unready 89 93 7? 7% 


subjects were also older than the unready subjects in kindergarten. 
However in the first and second grade groups the unready group were 
on the average 6 or more months older than the ready and questionable 
subjects. This older average age was undoubtedly a result of the presence 
of older repeaters in the unready group. Even with added age some of 
these children were still failing, indicating they probably fell in the group 
that we describe as “reality-bound,” or were otherwise outside of the 


Main stream of education. 
It was especially noted that chil 
garten entrance were more likely to 


dren not yet 5 at the time of kinder- 
be judged as unready than ready. 


4. CORRELATION WITH TEACHER'S RATINGS 


The fourth and final question asked was: To what extent could 
developmental test findings predict, in the fall of any given school year, 
what a child’s progress and success would be during that year as judged 
by the teacher’s evaluation of his progress made at the end of the year? 

Correspondence between predictions based on the developmental 
examination response and the teachers’ ratings at the end of any given 
school year were reasonably high for kindergarten subjects. With minor 
exceptions, this agreement decreased with added age and higher grade 
placement. Thus for comparisons made during the first year of this study 
there was 83% agreement between results of the developmental exami- 
nation and the teachers’ estimates for kindergarten subjects. 

For first grade subjects (that is first graders seen the first year of 
the study) the agreement was only 68%. For second graders seen during 
the first year of the study, the agreement was only 59% (see Table 5). 
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TABLE 5 Extent to Which Teachers’ Judgments Agree with Developmental Ratings 


First Year Second Year Third Year 
Agree Disagree Agree Disagree Agree Disagree 

Class Number (%) (%) (%) (%) (б) (CO 

Kindergarten 69 83 17 68 32 73 : B 
First grade 22 68 32 82 18 Мо discrimina- 
tion in teachers 

ratings 
Second grade 29 59 41 No data 52 48 


Our interpretation of this decreasing correspondence is that kinder- 
garten teachers are still looking at the child’s performance with rela- 
tively fresh and objective eyes. It appears to be quite within the average 
kindergarten teacher's ability to consider that a child is questionably 
ready for promotion to first grade, or even that he might need to be 
retained in kindergarten. 

Even by the end of first grade the possibility of retention is less 
frequently entertained. By second grade and following, it appears to be 
the exceptional teacher who will recommend that a child repeat a grade. 

However, at all grade levels, agreement between the developmental 
rating and teacher's judgment was very close for the fully ready (+) 
and the fully unready (- ) children. The major area of disagreement was 
that group of children rated by us as questionable ( =). 

Even here, agreement was closer than might appear from the table. 
Though in many instances teachers gave our questionable children a + 


rating, and thus passed them on to the next grade, they often qualified 
this + rating with such statements as the following: 


A bit of a puzzle. Tests poorly. 
Have to just get after him and after him. 


Question of his reading, and not ready in 


arithmetic. Very slow but a 
good worker. 


At least he tries. No comprehension, 


As this research was set up, 
with the teachers until all testing 
tions and predictions as to school 
once the work was completed, we 
teachers. In all our discussions 


we were not to discuss our findings 
had been completed and all evalua- 
progress had been made. However 
were free to discuss our findings with 


with the teachers we found that, in 
general, the kindergarten teacher was the most perceptive, or at least 


she seemed able to see the child most clearly in his current stage of 
development. But as soon as a teacher became more involved in and 
responsible for the child’s learning, as happened with the older children, 
the clarity of her judgment became mixed up with excuses for poor 
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behavior and anticipation of better behavior. It seemed to us that she 
needed help to see the child more clearly. 

An encouraging clue to the fact that teacher ratings and develop- 
mental findings were probably closer together than tabular findings 
might suggest, was thus found when at the end of our 3 years of examin- 
ing we were free to impart our findings to the teachers. Their interest 
was intense. They appeared ready for new insights. 

One dramatic moment came when a child with a December birth 
date was revealed by the developmental examination as being extremely 
immature in spite of her real intellectual capacity. Her teacher was at 
first shocked by this revelation. She felt that the developmental findings 
must be very inaccurate. It took her only a week, however, to come to 
the conclusion that these findings were correct. Her comment then was, 
“How could I have been so blinded by this child’s intellect? I have been 
teaching her for a whole year and yet I never saw these immaturities, or 
at least I didn’t realize what they meant.” 

In the spring of 1964, we checked the actual grade and group place- 
ment of all those members of the original kindergarten group who were 
still in the Hurlbutt school. These children (except for two who had been 
double-promoted into seventh grade and two who had been left behind in 
the fifth grade) were all in sixth grade. The grade had been divided, on 
the basis of general ability and school performance, into four groups, 
With the most excellent students in group one, the least excellent in 
Broup four, 


Correlation between our original kindergarten predictions, made in 


the fall of 1957, and the actual school performance of these children as 
judged by this school placement 6 years later, showed a correlation of 
‘74 between our prediction of readiness and grade placement. Table 6 


Біуев these data. 


TABLE 6 Correlation Between Kindergarten Prediction and Later Sixth Grade Placement 


of Weston Subjects 
(Percentage) 


Grades 7 Grades 6-3A Grades 6-4 


and 6-1 Grade 6-2 and 6-3B and 5 
9 ready by 3 67 11 22 о = 100 
15 теаду ђу 2 40 47 13 0 - 100 
17 questionable 6 47 35 12 = 100 
11 unready 0 0 36 64 = 100 


СНАРТЕВ 4 


SUBJECTS CHOSEN 
FOR STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Though we had initially surmised that the Weston study een in 
in standardizing the developmental examination, we soon realized "we 
this was not practical. The number of subjects was too small. We nee : 
at least 100 children—50 boys and 50 girls—at each of the seven aga 
levels from 5 to 10 years, including 51%. With the need of much pus 
extensive examining we also wished to cut down our commuting ны 
It was then that North Haven was chosen as the community that deem 
best satisfy our needs. We were assigned to two school districts (Cen de 
and Montowese) each of which had around 100 children at each ge h 
level, thus affording us an ample population to work with. Since peer 
School contained the expanse of grades from kindergarten through p 
grade, the needed years of 5 to 10 for the standardization study we 
adequately covered. а 

North Haven has proved to be а most fortunate choice. We Qe 
had unfailing cooperation from the two schools involved. Through tht 
cooperation we have each learned to respect the other. It was because 
of this respect on the part of the schools that we are now launched on 


H in 
our present 3-year Fund project to apply our findings and theories 1 
these very same two schools. 


Р јођ 
We, on our part, have come (о recognize the intricacies of the јо 
of educati 


Eden : ith 
orces, multiple in nature as we have discovered, W " 
rities need to work, Опг desire is to work with schoo 
28 


which school autho 
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rather than to impose a new program upon them. The final decisions 
must in all cases be theirs. 

In our standardization study the age ranges for each age level were 
as follows: the 5-year-old could be from 49 to 5%; the 5'4-year-old from 
58 to 510; the 6-year-old from 6° to 6°, and similarly for ages 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. 

Since we knew that a fair number of children would be lost to the 
study, especially through moving, we examined 65 boys and 65 girls at 
each age level. Our goal was to examine as many of the subjects as 
possible at successive age levels. Since, however, the entire examining 
program was conducted over a period of 4 school years (September, 
1958 to May, 1962) not all of the subjects could be followed longi- 
tudinally. However we arranged it so that one group of 65 subjects of 
each sex was seen at 5, 514, 6, and 7 years; another group of the same 
size was seen at 6, 7, and 8 years; and still a third group at 8, 9, and 10 


years. 

To be certain of having 50 c 
added 200 extra cases at the age 
not overlap as in our longitudinal planning. These extra 
examined only once each. 

АП subjects to be examine 
that age was checked) from clas 
examined at each age with the dates w 
in Table 1, Appendix A. Since most subjects were seen at more than one 
age, 301 different children gave us the 700 examinations needed. 

Тће final decision of the 100 records at each age level which were 
to be analyzed was made on the basis of completeness of recording. The 
examinations had been conducted by a variety of research assistants 
under a variety of examining conditions. Some records were thus more 
detailed and some examinations more adequately given than others. 
Selection was not made on the basis of excellence of performance of the 


child, 
The subjects were above 


ases of each sex at each age level, we 
s 5, 514, 9, and 10—cases which did 
cases were 


d were selected at random (other than 
s lists. A list of the number of children 
hen they were examined, is given 


average in intelligence, with a mean IQ 


of 117.4 (standard deviation 13.3) for both boys and girls on the Cali- 
fornia Mental Maturity Scale (CMMS), the one used by the schools. 
However, when this score was corrected for a sample of the children to 
à score on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), the 
mean IQ for girls was 104.8 and that for boys 106 (see Tables 2 and 3, 
Appendix A). The California scale is considered by many psychologists 
to be a less effective measure of intelligence and also gives a less con- 
Sistent rating from year to year than the Wechsler. It usually scores 
at least 10 points higher than other tests such as the WISC. The WISC 
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scores here are more in keeping with our own subjective impression of 
the present subjects. 


Socio-Economic Status 


The socio-economic status of our subjects has been rated both on 
the U.S. Government Scale (1961) and the Minnesota Scale of Parental 
Occupations. We have given both scales since there is considerable dif- 
ference in classification. 

As Table 4, Appendix A shows, according to the U.S. Government 
Scale the highest percentage of fathers (34%) fall in Class I or within 
the professional grouping, with 13% in Class II, semiprofessional or 
managerial. This gives 47% in either Class I or II as opposed to the 
Minnesota rating of only 27% in Classes I and II. On the Minnesota 
scale the majority (40%) fall within Class Ш or the clerical, skilled 
labor, or retail business grouping. 

In our opinion the U.S. Government Scale has some of the same 
flaws as the California Mental Maturity Scale. The ratings of both are 
too high. Along with the choice of the WISC we would prefer to use the 
Minnesota Scale in which the majority (40%) of parents of our present 
subjects fall chiefly in Class III. 

These needed controls have been a necessary part of our study, but 
as we work with a child in securing a developmental appraisal, neither 
intelligence nor socio-economic background is uppermost in our minds. 
Each has its place, but this place is relative to a larger whole. Our 
interest centers around a child’s developmental level and the quality of 
his behavior. We want to know more about the source of his actions 


and thus know how we can best serve him in an educational environment. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE TESTS AND MATERIALS 


How can we best get at this bundle of vitality which is the child?— 


that is the question. How can we distill the essence of a growing human 


being at a certain age and as a unique individual who can deflect age 


and make it into his very own? This is not an easy task. And yet if we 
but use simple tools the child reveals himself to all those who will stop 
and listen to what he says, and who will watch what he does with seeing 
eyes. 

We at the Gesell Institute have been working with developmental 
tools for many years. Dr. Gesell was already thinking of possible tools 
that would reveal the growth process before he started his magnificent 
march, in 1911 at Yale, literally chiseling his way bit by bit in the field 
of child development. It was a long and intricate way, the way of the 
research scientist who gives his heart and soul as well as his mind to his 
chosen work. In reverie one can still hear him say, “The mind grows.” 
This short sentence summarizes his whole professional work. 

What simple tools he chose to probe the mind’s depths—a rattle, a 
ring on a string, a one-inch cube, a cup and spoon, a tiny sugar pellet, 
а pencil and paper. The same tools used at succeeding age intervals, he 
found, could reveal changes so specific and well-patterned that they 
could be documented as closely as at four-week intervals in the first year 
of life. That a tiny sugar pellet could tell so much seems unbelievable, 
but its revelation can be re-enacted over and over again, as we watch 
the baby grow. We can document the stages of the infant’s response even 


to such a simple stimulus. 

His first response to the pel 
Propped in front of a table top 
near vision. He pounces on it visually, 
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let is secured at 4 months when he sits 
and spies it on the table top within his 
even though only momentarily. 
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He grasps it, as it were, with his eyes. Within the coming prin € 
also grasp it with his fingers. Initially his arms activate as he reg 
ii қ ғы of age the infant approaches the pellet with his њи 
but his raking finger movements do not allow him to successfully е аг 
it. Ву 9 months, the hand has differentiated so that its radial side (t са | 
and index finger) has come into priority use. The pellet is approac en 
with extended index finger which is placed on top of it. It is then drawn 
in toward the thumb. This movement may effect a successful inferior 
grasp, but more often the index slips over the side of the thumb in 
scissors fashion, leaving the grasp of the pellet a bit precarious. por 
comes further growth with the crowning ability of the 1-year-old chi 
to pluck the pellet with “precise pincer prehension,” an expression 
coined by Dr. Gesell from his ever-productive verbal mint. 

How often the parent has seen this miracle of nature being enacted 
before his very eyes as the infant sits in his high chair plucking tiny bits 
of sugar left on his tray. The parent is amused by the child's intentness 
and by his success. The child smiles back as he successfully places the 
grain of sugar into his mouth. Е 
thing wonderful has happened. 

If we can capture the wonder of 
never lose it. We will become 


ach knows in his own way that some- 


growth in the tiny infant we will 
humble and receptive as we listen and 
watch. We will become surer in our actions toward the older child, 
judging what he needs from us, knowing bette 

There is something magical about the 
be set up between mother and child, f 
human being and human be 

We, alas, too often le 


r how to respond to him. 
flow of good energy that can 
ather and child, teacher and child, 
ing when things are right. 

t things go wrong. We take a wrong turn, Mad 
foster a wrong attitude, we impose а wrong will. Then the child withers 
like a plant or rages like a lion. This interplay between human and 
human is not easy. It is very intricate, especially in these modern times 
when the child 5 stepping out into the arena of life much sooner than 
he did in the olden days. He is now, indeed, both seen and heard. 

Let’s consider for a minute the child we wish to know, on the 
threshold of coming into the world on his own as a kindergartener. What 
a lovely image this word stimulates—a child’s garden. Is it still the same 
garden it once was or was meant to be? We need to ask ourselves this 
ле vultures of experimental education poaching 
» forcing advanced curricula in learning into the 
but unknowing mind. When and if this happens 
tween adult and child may cease, There is the 
unnecessary hierarchy of learning steps through 
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What is worse, such an educator may be a slave to his own un- 
knowing. He means well, but sometimes he can be misguided. He, like 
the parent, needs to know more about development. 

Any learning needs to become a part of the learner’s experience. He 
can be shown the way, but he must do the learning himself. With an 
attitude of listening and watching the child, both parent and educator 
become more perceptive. They start seeing things they have previously 
missed. Some behaviors, such as the blinking of eyes, are readily seen 
once you start watching for them. The adult needs to question what he 
sees, for instance, to ask himself if there are ages when this blinking is 
more likely to occur and circumstances under which it may be more 
evident. We have found blinking to occur most commonly in the 4- 
year-old and more often in the child who needs protection from stimuli 
he cant absorb. Such a child may need to progress more slowly in 
school, bright as he may be. He may also adjust better to a smaller 
group. 
Other behaviors are less obviously significant but may still be im- 
Portant and may need to be drawn to the adult's attention, especially 
When they are behaviors so common that we аге apt to disregard them. 
A good example might be the sweeping tongue movements of the 5!5- 
year-old as he struggles in such fine motor activities as with pencil and 
Paper. This tongue movement is within a normative frame at 5!4 years 
of age. But when it still occurs at 8 years, when the mouth is more often 
quiet though gaping, a further investigation into the rest of this 8-year- 
Old's behavior is indicated. Are other younger patterns present? Is this 
Child keeping up with his third grade classmates and with his school's 
demands? 

These examples a 


Our eyes special tests ог no—and | | ' 
the child does or says is inconsequential. Everything has its own sig- 


nificance. It is for us to find out the ways in which each thing is 
Significant, 

Over the years of examining many children we have come to know 
what approaches and tests tell us most about the child. Our final battery 
of tests chosen for school-placement usage may seem rather a potpourri, 
а little bit of this, a little bit of that. Actually many similar tests have 
been devised by other examiners and have been used with good success. 
‘Ve must remember that any test is only as good as the person administer- 
ìng and interpreting it. | 

Some tests. we have come to realize, have more developmental 
range, can be used consecutively over more ages, show more significant 
changes from age to age, than do others. Sometimes the range of a test 
can be increased by adding more difficult but related items. 


re used to show that behavior is right there before 
also to emphasize that nothing that 
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Dr. Gesell’s original Copy Forms test shows how simple a test can 
be and still be revealing. He merely seriated six forms in sar 
difficulty moving from circle to cross to square to triangle to divid s 
rectangle (the dividing lines being from corner to corner and from EO | 
side to midside, looking like a British flag), and finally to diamond. ve 
still use this Copy Forms test in its original form, but have since е 
creased Из range by adding two three-dimensional forms—a cylinder 
and a cube. А 

We have steadily соте to realize that the significance of such a = 
as Copy Forms is not simply in the success of copying. It is the way ы 
child copies, the size form he makes, the place on the paper where he 
chooses to draw his forms, all these and many more qualifying ee 
gories that tell us more fully about the child than do merely his success 
or failure in copying the forms in question. | 

This Сору Forms test and a number of our other inclusions une 
doubtedly tap subverbal levels of the brain. We may be criticized in our 
choice of tests for an absence of more formal verbal test items. Our 
observations of verbal behavior in the present test battery may be Gon 
sidered more incidental. We attempt to put down everything the child 
says in the short interview at the beginning and end of the test, in the 
naming of parts of the body, in the carrying out of commands on the 
Right and Left tests, and in the projection of responses to the 16 forms 
on the 4 cards used for memory of designs (Monroe Visual Three). 

Our one, more formal, verbal test is the 1-minute naming of animals 
from Binet. Binet was criticized for his overemphasis on the verbal 
aspects of behavior. Though much was learned from his wipe 
for the time being we have chosen not to include more verbal items unti 
we have more fully explored the developmental aspects of language tests 
that would be of use. 

Besides our own tests of Copy Forms and the completion of an ye 
complete Man figure, we have included in our battery an adaptation 0 
Jacobson’s Right and Left test, Visual One and Visual Three from Marion 
Monroe’s Reading Readiness test, and the naming of animals for 1 minute 


from Binet. These borrowed tests we have adapted to our own use to 
the extent that we Suspect their authors might not entirely recognize 
them. 


The initial and сопс] 
considered tests, but they 
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success they get from being allowed to succeed at whatever level they 
are functioning. One 6-year-old, when she finally got her turn, summed 
it up as follows: “Now I'm going to find out how you make the kids so 
smart.” To allow a child to feel successful in himself suggests that an 
examination may also be successful in itself. 


Developmental Examination Tests 


Тһе examination as we give it may be considered to fall into seven 


Separate parts: 


l. The initial interview. 
including favorite activity and present rece 
ages; father's occupation. 
Pencil and paper tests. 

1 to 20; copying six basic forms (circle, 
rectangle, diamond in two orientations), 
forms (cylinder and cube in two orientations) 


Man figure and giving his facial expression. 
3. Right and left (adaptation of Jacobsons Right and Left tests). 


Naming parts and sides of body, carrying out single and double com- 
mands, responding to a series of pictures of a pair of hands in which 
two fingers are touching. Response is first verbal and then motor. 

4. Form tests. Visual One (Monroe )—matching forms; Visual Three 


(Monroe )—memory for designs; projection into forms. 


Questions about age, birth date, birthday party 
ived; siblings—names and 


Writing name or letters and address; numbers 
cross, square, triangle, divided 
and two three-dimensional 
; completing Incomplete 


5. Naming of animals for 60 seconds. 

6. Concluding interview. Reporting on what child likes to do best in 
general, at school indoors and outdoors and at home indoors and out- 
doors. 

7. Examination of teeth. Recording of both eruption and decay or 
fillings. 


Supplementary test: the Lowenfeld Mosaic test. 


Materials! 
inches with the following forms out- 


lined in black in the center of each card. Circle: diameter 8 ст.; cross: 
lines at right angles, 7.5 cm.; square: 7 cm. triangle: equilateral, 9.5 
cm.; divided rectangle: rectangle 10 х 6.5 cm. with two diagonals and 
à perpendicular to the center of each side; diamond: horizontal: 5.5 cm. 
each side, top angle 125". 
1 Test materials апа sample record forms can be obtained from Harper & Row, 
York City, New York. Test materials are illustrated 


Publishers, 49 East 33 Street, New \ ' i 
in the appropriate chapters. Record forms are illustrated in Appendix D. 


Copy Forms: White cards 1% by 5 
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Three-dimensional forms: Two three-dimensional objects, a 1.5 inch 
cylinder and а 1.5 inch cube, of red painted wood. 

Incomplete Man: Green, letter-size paper with drawing of unfinished man 
(see Figure 4, page 132). 

Right and Left direction cards: Small cards on which are printed com- 
mands which examiner gives to subject for (1) naming parts of 
(examiner's) body; (2) naming right and left, own and examiner's; 
single commands, double commands. . 

Right and Left verbal and motor pictures: This part of the test material 
consists of six pictures. In each of these there are two hands with 
some fingers touching as follows (see Figures 7 & 8, pages 182, 183): 


Verbal: Left index, Right little Motor: Left ring, Right middle 
Left middle, Right ring Left index, Right ring 
Left little, Right ring Left little, Right index 


Visual One: Material for this test is in two parts. The first part is a record 
form sheet, 81% by 11 inches, marked off into twelve small squares, 
three across and four down. In each square are two paired but opposed 
figures (see Figure 10, page 191). (The child has to choose which of 
these figures matches one shown him on separate card.) 

The second part of the test material is a set of twelve cards, each 8% 
by 514 inches in size. On each is printed a figure which resembles one 
of the two shown on the record sheet. 


Visual Three: Material for this test is in two parts. There is а (pink) 


record sheet, 8% by 11 inches in size, marked off into four horizontal 
lines. On each line аге to be reproduced as many forms as a subject 
сап remember (see Appendix D). The second part of the material is a 
set of four cards, 11 by 814 inches in size. On each are printed, іп 
риш alignment, four black geometric forms (see Figure 11, page 


: ndiana): This is a standardized individual 
pe. wes Series of paragraphs of graduated difficulty- 
» each with a list of single words. 

х of 456 plastic pieces, Из of an inch Өрісі 
5 shapes. This box can be obtained from 
iverpool House, 15-18 Eldon Street, London, 


456 pieces is $55.00; smaller half-box is 
ace on whic 
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Rorschach cards: A set of ten 914 by 6% cards on each of which is 
и symmetric inkblot, some in color, some in black and white, 
diss s ілі qualified psychologists through the Psychological Corpora- 

> ast 45th Street, New York, New York. 

hich make up this placement examination will be 

ing section. It is an examination that 

hich is probably true of examinations 


ht be possible to put this ex- 
eacher. Now we feel this 


á The separate tests w 
ipn п тоге fully in the follow 
" Sod to give than to interpret, w 
2” At one time we thought it mig 
осн 5. into the hands of the classroom t 
be done only under supervision. 

ai We also realize that both training and a wide range of continuing 
oe Na with developmental testing is essential. Therefore we are 
Dee the possibility of establishing a new kind of examiner, a 
evelopmental Guidance Co-ordinator. This name suggests that the de- 
velopmental appraisal is only the first step and only one part of such an 
con place in the school system. A next step, after such an exam- 
ion has been given, would be to put the findings into operation 


through various guidance means. 
a and most important of 
кк, оп Фе test for all those involves 
to b administrator, the teacher. TUM © 
е done, and there are many individuals 


all is the co-ordination of what is re- 
lved with the child—the parent, the 
no small task, but the job needs 


apable of doing it. 


РАКТ 11 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
EXAMINATION 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL EXAMINATION IS GEARED TO TAKE AROUND 
a half hour, more or less. However the tempo will vary according 
to the tempo of the child and also according to the tempo of the 
age. The examiner will soon discover, for instance, how quickly a 
6-year-old can be examined and how laboriously the 7-year-old 
may extend the time of the examination. 

The fairly short length of time which the examination re- 
quires (half an hour or less) allows for a substantial number of 
examinations to be conducted within a reasonably short span of 
time, and also has the advantage of not removing the child from 


the classroom for too long. 

The developmental examination should allow for easy spon- 
taneous flow between child and examiner even though it is held 
within the limits and form of an examination. Because it is de- 
velopmental in outlook, its demands can be shifted to a higher 
or lower level according to the child’s abilities. The child should 
feel a sense of success at the level at which he is operating, and 
the examiner should be quick to shift to a level of questions or 
demands at which the child can respond successfully. 


CHAPTER 6 


INTERVIEW 


Administration 

14 at his ease, since the 
knowledge and ехрегі- 
f the child's level of 


AR initial interview not only puts the chi 
ence, | 5 are within the realm of his immediate 
Derfor but also gives the examiner а quick glimpse о le 
mance and of his powers of organization. It is often surprising to 

00k back over these short interviews to see how fully the child has re- 
а ма himself, Some children have their answers at their tongue's tip, 
аду to give, whereas with others each item has to be teased out bit by 


bit. 

eeds to be both deft and fluid. The 
can without being pressured. 
г to shift his questioning or 
t down what the child 


MET айпа questioning n 
he hse ot asked to specify as far as he 
to proc mi impasse, it is up to the examine 
Says = with the next item. It is important to ge 
поља xactly as he says it. Even his sentence construction, grammatical 
cific 5 pronunciation, all tell a story about this specific child in this spe- 

situation. Thus it is extremely important to record well and accu- 


rately, 


QUES 
TIONS ASKED ROUTINELY 


ои? If fingers аге $ 
1] does not answ' 


" l. How old are y hown, child is asked, "How 
vwd does that make?" If he sti er, he is asked to count 
$ lingers and give the total. 
v. When is your birthday? И the child names а season, о 
a mity to a holiday, this suggests that he is not yet thinking in terms of 
nths. If he gives the month, he should be further asked, What day of 


the month?” 


a season, or mentions 
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3. Did you have a birthday party? If child says “Yes,” examiner can 
explore further as to who were the guests, whether both boys and girls 
were invited, etc. (If the party was rather far in the past, examiner can 
shift questioning to a projected future party.) The child is then asked, 
“What was the favorite thing you did?” and “What was your favorite 
present?” and “Who gave it to you?” 

4. How many brothers and sisters do you have? Regardless of 
whether the child gives a total number or separates them into boys and 
girls, or brothers and sisters, he should then be asked “What are their 
names and how old are they?" If he cannot give ages, he is asked whether 
they are bigger or smaller than he is. If this proves too difficult, he can be 
asked whether they stay at home or go to school, or what school they go 
to. У 

5. What does your Daddy do? If the answer is a simple “He works, 
a further question such as “Tell me about his work” often elicits further 
detail. | 

Each examiner should feel free to build up his own battery of inter- 
view questions. However, the examiner needs a sufficient stability of 
repetitive questions so that he can compare one child with another. This 
short interview allows him to become acquainted with the child and sets 
up an ease of relationship for the examination that is to follow. 


Findings 


1. How old are уои? This question presents no problem for chil- 
dren of either sex from 5 years on. A few at 5 may gesture by showing 
their five fingers, but can readily respond verbally when questioned fur- 
ther. Also at 5 there may be a reference to the previous year when they 
were 4 (see Table 7). Reference to half- or quarter-years alerts the ex- 
aminer to a potentially higher intellect or mathematical interest. 


TABLE 7 Age 
(Percentage of Responses) 


5 years 5$ years 6 years 7 years 
G B G B G B с в 
No answer, or says doesn't 
know 4 9 2 4 2 2 0 0 
“T was 4,” etc. 4 4 о 0 0 0 0 0 
Incorrect 4 6 4 2 0 8 4 0 
Correct 88 81 94 94 98 90 96 100 


?Responses such as 5}, 6} when с 


Оггес! аге so recorded 
Note: Boldface figures in tabl 


ly. 
‚ but are so infrequent as not to be shown separately 
е indicate normative percentages, that is, those over 50%. 
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2. When is your birthday? Seven-year-olds can give both the 
month and day of their birthday (78% G, 74% B) (see Table 8). Both 
sexes can give the month alone correctly at 6 years (60% С, 58% В). 
The 5- or 5!4-year-old is more apt to reply that he doesn't know, that he 
forgot, or that he had it already. A few gaily absorb their unknowing by 
reporting that their mother didn't tell them. 


TABLE 8 Birthday 
(Percentage of Responses) 


5years? 52 years (6 years 7years 8years 9 years 10 years 
G B G B G B G B G B G B G B 


Month 
Correct 40 30 46 32 60 58 80 84 96 96 92 98 
Incorrect 0 9 оо 6 4 4 0 0 
Don’t know 44 60 40 58 30 26 16 16 4 
| 12 0 1 1 412 00 0 


Бау 
90 92 94 9 


Correct 8 9 26 16 50 38 78 76 92 6 
Incorrect 8 4 оо 6 8 2 4 2 2 4 2 2 0 
Don't know 72 87 60 74 40 42 2018 6 8 2 2 0 0 
8 12 0 14 10 4 12 0 2 оо 22 2 0 
General reply, 

as, "I had 

it” 12 24 16 18 10 0 4 2 00 0 0 о о 
No answer or 

"I forgot" 32 36 18 34 20 28 14 14 2 4 оо 0 0 
Gives day date, 

but wrong 00 4 8 60 164 00 00 о о 
Dayand month, 

both cor- 

rect 8 9 26 16 43 38 78 74 92 88 89 96 96 98 


ee 


pr а а ei such as “Halloween,” “First day of summer,” etc. 
u have a birthday party? The answers to this group of 
d and individual and are therefore not presented 
ner will need to tease any information out of 


Most 5-year-olds. By 5% to 6 years of age, however, children are be- 
Coming more knowing about and interested in parties, and actually have 
ad more experience with them. Having the cake and blowing out the 
Candles is often uppermost in their minds. Playing games is also as im- 
Portant as having the cake for many 6-year-olds. The mention of their 
ауогце present can give the examiner some clue as to their level of 


interest, 


3. Did yo 
Questions are highly varie 
In tabular form. The exami 
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4. How many brothers and sisters do you have? Even the 5-year-old 
reports well on his siblings, both as to names and ages. Some report on 
the family group more easily than do others. Five is so concerned about 
the family group that he often includes himself, along with his siblings. 
Others include their parents and even mention household pets. The refer- 
ence to girls or boys is more common at 5, even though the child has 
been asked about "brothers" and "sisters." Children in the 5- and 6-year 
realm often report about the siblings they don't have. "I don't have any 
brothers, just sisters." It is interesting to note how they organize their 
siblings in their mind, whether they separate the boys from the girls, 
seriate them from oldest to youngest or vice versa, name their favorite 
first, etc. Those who have trouble with age are apt to refer to size, as 
"big" and "little." When they are beginning to grasp age they will then 
refer to "older" or “younger.” 

See Table 9 for level of success in reporting on siblings. 


TABLE 9 Siblings 
(Percentage of Responses) 


5 years 5$ years 6 years 7 years 
G B G B G B G B 
No answer 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Fails all ages 28 27 12 20 0 8 0 0 
Fails some ages 8 18 6 10 2 0 0 0 
Ages correct 60 60 82 70 96 78 97 100 
Names correct 96 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


5. What does your Daddy do? Replies to this question do not lend 
themselves well to tabular analysis. The important thing is to find out if 
the child has a concept of his father going out of the home to work. Many 
5-year-olds still refer to their immediate knowledge of their father as they 
see him around the house. *He works down cellar," “Не eats dinner," "He 
digs in the garden." 

But a fair number of rives know that their father goes to some Spe 
cial place to work such as a farm, a garage, a bank, an office building. 
By 5%, they are more aware of what he does—^He makes telephones, 
“He prints,” “He makes plans for boats,” “He fixes things.” Even at 5a 
child may be able to report that his father is a dentist, an engineer, or an 
electrician. And by 514 one is a bit taken aback by the occasional child 
who reports such professions as draftsman, police auxiliary, or bank 


executive. It is the quality of response here which tells us much about the 
child's concept of his father's work. 


СНАРТЕВ 7 


PAPER AND PENCIL TESTS 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


Administration 

T bes the initial interview has been completed, the ш ec 
iios as attention to the paper (green 8% Х п) and pencil already 
Ме E him on the table. The 5-year-old is asked if he can рш апу 
fte $. If he is unable to comply, һе is asked if he can print his name. 

п he does not realize that printing his name is printing letters. 
can It might thus be better to ask him initially to print his name. If he 
Dot, then he can be asked if he can print some letters, or if he can 


eil нау else’s name. Some Fives have learned to print a sibling’s 
Ben: »efore their own. If the child cannot respond to T ——— 
he may make one last attempt by dictating à few rh ће E 
asked of his name, or the letter А. (At 5 years of age “an : Rd E ав 
ва to write any numbers he knows at the same time that he is writing 

ers. At other ages, numbers are delayed until the end of the Paper 


and F ; 
Nd Pencil tests. Thus numbers will be discusse! 


боп.) 
е he should place his name or 


m wherever he chooses. His 
Il be discussed in the 


Before FIVE starts, he often asks wher 
neg is told that he may place the e 
analysis or choice of place is significant, as wi 
By enna on page. 
Or nickname years, the child is usually са 
You prj ame. If he stops with his first nam В 
ages T your last name too?" This should als 
if he neglects to write his last name. т 
45 


lette 
Spo 


pable of printing his first name 
e, the examiner then asks, “Can 
о be asked of him at older 
his encouragement is not 
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usually needed after 7 years of age but any such need should be re- 
corded. The simple notation of “last” in parentheses (last) indicates that 
the examiner had to ask for the last name. 

As the child is writing his name (and address after 8 years), the 
examiner should record any shift of his paper or his body. Head shifts, 
arm shifts, torso shifts, any foot and leg activity all are significant. An 
awareness of shift in body posture comes as the examiner becomes more 
expert. It will come with refinement of observation. Initially only the 
grossest items such as shift of paper can be noticed and recorded. With 
further awareness, however, eye movements, mouth and tongue move- 
ments, along with hand postures of both dominant and nondominant 
hand will be duly noted and recorded. 

The posture of the nondominant hand is significant and this might 
be noted initially along with recording on shift of paper. Analysis of the 
method of grasping the pencil might better be delayed until a bit later 
in the examination when more time is allowed as the child is writing his 
numbers. 

When the child has finished writing (rive prefers printing) his name 
with his dominant hand, he is asked to write his first name with his non- 
dominant hand. The examiner requests, “Now write your first name with 
your other hand.” The child may say that he cannot. If so he is asked to 
write only the first letter of his name. 

It is important to record what he says and also any awkwardness he 
may show as he holds his pencil. Some of course write as well or better 
with the nondominant hand as with the dominant hand. The fact that а 
child hasn’t established good dominance may be important in any final 
analysis of his behavior. After 8 years of age the request to try the non- 
dominant hand is delayed until the child has completed both his address 
and the date. 

By 8 years of age the child is asked initially to write his name and 
address. If he says he can’t write his address he is asked to tell it. Then 
he is asked to write any part of it that he can. Often he stops after writ- 
ing his street address. He is then asked if there is anything more to his 
address. This may remind him of the rest, but more often he will need 
to be asked specifically about the town and state. 


Findings 
NAME 


The printing of letters becomes a passion to many 5 and even some 
4-year-olds. Four dashes out his strokes, may make his letters lying down, 
but even so with a little imagination they can be recognized. By 5 years 
of age, most have grasped the concept of their own name and the major- 
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ity are at least capable of printing their first name or nickname. Most use 
capital letters. As one sees the child struggling in his execution of any 
small letters, making them large as if they were capitals, it becomes evi- 
dent that small or lower-case letters should wait for both better visual 
and better manual control. The child has enough troubles with reversals 
at 51% without our adding to his burden by requiring that he make small 
letters, which tend to reverse more than the capital letters do. 

Many who have been unable to write their name at 5 years, even 
though they could print a few letters, are able to write at least their first 
name by 514 (see Table 10). A good number at this age (54% G, 52% B) 
are even making some inroad on their last names either by printing the 
first letter or so, or by printing their last name fully. However even at 
6 years of age when a large proportion can write their last name (70% G, 
74% B) many still are apt to stop after writing their first name and need 
to be prodded into continuing. SEVEN is more congenial with his last 
name. He may be thinking of the succession of generations, of ancestry 
which links his interest to last names. 


By 7, the child shows that he has come thr 
and is now on surer and higher ground. Reversals and substitutions, so 


common especially at 514, are по longer a problem to him. If they do 
occur, he recognizes them, can erase them and make them right. 

Seven sees the relative values of capital and small letters, even 
though he may struggle with their various usages until he is 10. But he 
no longer mixes them at random, or executes the small letters as if they 
were capitals. He now feels very comfortable with small letters. But the 
fact that he did make small letters large like capitals when he was 6 
Suggests that he might have worked better with capitals alone until he 


Was ready at 7 to make the small letters as small letters. 
SEvEN's control of his stroke is shown by the fact that his letters are 


Now medium in size іп contrast to his tendency to print large letters when 
he was 5 and 6. He also tended earlier to execute his letters in an uneven 
fashion, But now that he is 7 he executes his letters more evenly (7296 G, 


54% B) (see Table 10). 
In view of this newly expressed de 


а true evidence of advancement, it is od | ; 
their use of widely spaced lined paper which the child happily used at 6 


years of age. Now that he is 7 he becomes irritated by this unnatural 
demand, and figures out ways of circumventing something that is no 


longer natural to him. 
Even without lines, SE 


ough in all sorts of ways 


sire and ability to write smaller, 
d that many educators persist in 


мем is beginning to form a straight base line 


35 he writes, but this does not come into sure form before he is 9 or 10 


years of age. The tendency to undulate the base line which was so marked 
at 5 and 6 years of age steadily reduces, but still holds at the 30th per- 
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centile even at 10 years. Consistent rising or falling (instead of undulat- 
ing) of lines or even of individual words is less common, though both 
are conspicuous at 5% and 6 years (18%--) and a falling line persists 
at this level through 8 years of age. Whether this tendency to make rising 
or falling lines relates to optimism and pessimism is at least interesting 
to conjecture. 

Seven’s final conquest in writing his name is to show good spacing be- 
tween his first and second name (Table 10). There was a time, especially 
at 52%, when in some there was no separation at all between first and 
last names. Then with increased awareness of this need at 6 years of age, 
the child overdid this spacing. At 7 he is recognizing a better relationship, 
better spacing. He rarely puts his first and last name on separate lines 
one underneath the other any more. This did occur as often as 14% in 
the 5- and 6-year-old period. 

The placement of name on the page also tells something of age. 
Nearly a third or more of 5- and 5!4-year-olds place their name in the 
lower half of the sheet of paper. By 6 this number tapers off. Six tends to 
place his name in the upper left hand corner of the page and this place- 
ment predominates from 6 on. A tendency to place the name at top 
center of the page, at both 7 and 8 years of age (16%--) may be either 
an individual or an age response. Any central response in the middle of 
the page suggests to us a potential restriction. 


ADDRESS 


SEVEN may be fully capable of writing his whole name, but the ad- 
dition of his address is definitely beyond him. He may not even know 
the meaning of the word “address” or he may give his telephone number 
instead. But as soon as the examiner asks him where he lives һе сап 
readily supply the answer. Maybe he will give only his street address 
initially, but he can usually be prodded to give his city and state. Most, 
however, are not interested in writing any part of it. 

By 8 years of age most are ready to tackle this task even though it is 
not altogether easy for them, and most would prefer to write only ей 
street address. They do not yet grasp the total concept of a name ап 
address as it would be placed on a letter, but tend to string it out 00 
one or two lines (60%). At 8 years of age, 54% of girls and 46% of boys 
can give their street and number, city and state, and nearly all can give 
these four items at 9 and 10 years of age. However, errors especially in 
punctuation persist through 10 years of age (see Table 11) 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


It is not until 9 years of age that the child grasps the concept of 


placing his name and address on three or four lines (72% G, 66% B) as 
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TABLE ll Address 
(Percentage of Responses) 


7 years? 8 years 9 years 10 years 
G B G B G B G B 


Part Correct 


Street number 14 6 86 76 100 100 100 100 
Street 12 6 86 82 100 100 100 100 
City 6 2 56 48 100 100 100 100 
State 6 2 56 40 98 100 98 100 
All four 6 2 54 46 98 100 98 100 
Ы Еггогѕ 
Shift from cursive to printing 14 16 6 12 о 4 
Does not capitalize 32 32 14 28 8 8 
Extra capitals 6 6 0 0 2 2 
Wrong spelling 26 20 12 24 2 6 
Wrong punctuation 32 50 74 78 70 60 
Number of Lines Used (Мате and Address) 

One line 22 30 10 10 4 18 
Two lines 38 30 18 24 2 28 
Three lines 24 14 58 50 66 42 
Four lines 4 6 4 16 18 12 

28 20 72 66 84 54 


а Given only selectively at 7 years. 


One does on an envelope (see Table 11). (It is no wonder that with his 
new-found ability, the 9-year-old begins to use the United States Postal 
Service, sending in box tops, asking for information.) Though cursive 
writing has been introduced in the school curriculum, many shift to 
Printing their address after writing their name in a cursive style. NINE 
тау still һауе trouble remembering that words should be capitalized. 
His spelling may not be the best, but he knows how to place his name 
and address on a sheet of paper or on an envelope and can put it to use. 
It is interesting to scrutinize NINE's method of writing because it isa 
definite mark of his age. First of all it tends to be smaller. He is coming 
Into good precision. Secondly, his letters are well-formed, with a tight 
a rounded stroke. This is no product of Ре Palmer ~ but rather 
е product of the intricate organization of NINES mind. | Е 
inr rie when child enjoys the flow of cursive writing, 
when he wishes to master it. As we 56 him struggle with cursive writing 
at 8 years of age, with letters growing larger, lines drooping = = 
might question the reason for instituting cursive ен іп 4 е њ 
Бгаде, Printing is still more congenial to the 8-year-old, whose desire tor 


Speeg į ve writi 
ed is hampered by cursive writing: 
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The practice and perfection of cursive writing at 9 pays off hand- 
somely at 10. Тем tosses off his name and address as easily as he wrote 
his name alone at 7. This greater ease of execution is already allowing 
his individuality to show through. Teachers begin to recognize children 
by their handwriting alone. One child may show a flourish, another a 
loose structure, and still another a stiff structure. But there is a con- 
sistency in each product. We could discover much about TEN in his own 
right if we allowed his handwriting to speak for him. This is indeed an 
expressive behavior that has taken him a long time to acquire. He still 
has a long way to go and his handwriting will evolve through many 
stages. But the very surety of its 10-year-old form should alert us that 
TEN is trying to tell us something about himself through the language of 
handwriting. 


DATE 


Correctly naming the date (which includes month, day of month, 
and year) may seem easy to the 8-year-old, but the history of this ability 
to name a moment in time is long and complicated. 

The 2-year-old thinks of the day in its 24-hour span, dividing it into 
night and day, darkness and light. The 3-year-old gives the day its parts, 
thinking of it in terms of morning and afternoon. By 4, days are known 
to have names such as “Saturday when Daddy is home.” By 5, the child 
knows all the days of the week, separately and in order. 

The child has already, by 4 years of age, begun to grasp the concept 
of seasons, especially the extremes of summer and winter. By 5, these 
seasons can be broken up into months. Five begins to learn the names of 
months as earlier he learned the names of the days of the week, but he 
still needs to cling to happenings and special occasions, such as Hallow- 
een and Christmas. By 6 it is the month of his birthday that has specific 
meaning for him. It will be another year before he can give the day 9 
his birth. Я 

When a child knows his birthday date, he is ready to start thinking 
of time in relation to date. The calendar has interested him since he 7/45 
5. Initially it was the numbers that interested him most. By 7 most Bre 
ready to name though not necessarily to write the day's date. 


Administration 


As with address, seven may best be asked to give the date without 
being asked to write it. Seven’s laborious and time-consuming executio? 
in writing needs to be kept at a minimum during the test situation. He 
reveals himself in so many other more important ways. 
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But his knowledge of the date, when he is asked, “What day is it 
today?” gives a clue as to his orientation to the naming of time. If he 
gives the name of the day of the week, as Tuesday, he is then asked, 
“What month is it?” 

If he cannot answer this, he may be asked if it is some specific 
month other than the correct one (such as December, when it is June). 
He is then asked the day of the month. If he cannot answer this, he may 
be asked if it is the beginning, middle, or end of the month. Finally he is 
asked what year it is. If he cannot answer, he is asked if it is some far- 
fetched year, such as 1492. (This type of questioning may also be needed 
for an older child in case he cannot give the date.) 

By 8 years of age the child is asked to write the date without any 
preliminary questioning. He may need to be asked specific questions such 
as the above to encourage his writing. If he omits the year, he should be 
asked if he has completed the date. If this does not give him a clue, he 
should be asked what year it is. Any specific clues given should be re- 
corded in parentheses such as (year), indicating that the examiner had 
to give the child the idea. 

Findings 

The ability to write the date in its complete three-part form is well 
established by 8 years of age (82% to 927). Our figures at 7 (30%-- 
Success), show a beginning interest. As with some other behaviors, 
the half-year period of 7% may show the beginning of a normative 
rating. 
Most children are highly accurate about day, month, and year at 8 


Years and following (see Table 12). 


TABLE 12 Writing Date 


(Percentage) 
7 years 8 years 9 years 10 years 
G А В а В а В а В 


Succeeding 
DUO Ed 


Алу date 32 м 92 86 
Month 32 28 90 86 98 96 100 100 
а 26 20 9 86 98 96 100 100 
жш 229 9 82 94 96 100 100 
Errors in Punctuation 
Erforsun sae 
Omits dot for abbreviation, or comma 6 6 | > 5 14 
ISuse of punctuation 2 о : à а 5 
Necessary dot where по abbreviation 4 4 
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When the date is asked directly after the writing of name and ad- 
dress, the child usually places it under his name and address if it is or- 
ganized in three or four lines, or he continues on the same line if name 
and address are placed on one or two lines. A small number (10% = ) 
separate the date from name and address, especially to the upper right 
half of the paper or even the upper right corner. 

Errors in writing the date are few from 8 years on. Errors in punctua- 
tion are also limited but do point up difficulties which some children ex- 
perience. Punctuation is more often omitted, but it also may be overused 
as when a dot is unnecessarily placed after the unabbreviated name of 
the month. 

A significant item that is just appearing at 10 years of age is the 
recording of the month as a number. Though this occurs infrequently 
(2% G, 8% B) it is interesting that it occurs four times as often in boys 
as in girls, again bearing out an impression that boys more often than 
girls think in numbers. 


NUMBERS 


The writing of numbers is often easier to evaluate than the writing 
of letters with their upper and lower case forms. Much can be learned 
from the child’s writing of numbers up to 20 or as far toward 20 as he 
can go. 


Administration 


At 5 years of age when a child’s ability to write numbers is often 
spotty, he is asked to write what numbers he knows, after he has com- 
pleted printing the letters he knows. If he asks, as he often does, where 
he should put them on the paper, he is told to place them wherever he 
chooses. 
| After 51% years, when the ability to write numbers has markedly 
improved, this task is delayed until after the three-dimensional forms 
have been copied. The child is then asked to write his numbers from 
to 20, or as far as he can go. Part of the reason for this delay is to 566 
how he will utilize the space left on the page, or whether he will feel 
the need for starting a new page. 

Writing of numbers is a good opportunity for the examiner to be- 
come more aware of the child's pencil grasp and to record any observa" 
tions about this along with his recording about the writing of numbers: 
The posture and behavior of the child's nondominant hand is as impor 
tant as that of the dominant hand. Is it flat on the table top and held 
close to the dominant hand? Does it move as the dominant hand moves! 
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D E А 

m child shift the paper instead of moving his hands? Does the 

то ced hand stabilize the paper? Is the nondominant hand placed 

E he dominant hand and thus crossed over to the right side of th 
per (if the child is right-handed)? ° 


Findings 

NUMBERS WRITTEN 
the > i ШЕ по other numbers he may at least be able to write 
B him, sn а ifficult as it may be, this number seems to have meaning 
first Ë INE if represents his age. The majority of Fives can write the 
етра uL or nearly so. By 5%, knowledge of numbers has greatly 

ter e: 1 from 36 to 40% of children writing up to 6 to 10 or even 
( 42 % © езе the ability to write to 90 is close to a normative level 
Баа ae 7 % B). Since figures for success are almost at the 100th per- 
growth at 7 years (see Table 13), we may conjecture that a substantial 

must have occurred at 614 years. 


TABLE 13 Numbers Written from 1 to 20 


7 years 


5 years 51 years 6 years 

G B G B G B G B 
No NEN. AL LL С 
тюе 16 18 2 4 2 2 000 
1 to бог 38 66 20 24 6 2 0 0 
м. 30 4 0 36 м M 2 0 
1 t5 ES T more (up to 20) 14 10 38 36 78 82 98 100 
mits nu 2 0 i s 4 5 9 1 
ieee оез 18 22 6 12 6 2 оо 
onfuses eee sequences 4 0 2 4 4 2 0 0 
rouble ters and numbers O 4 оо оо оо 
төш 220000 10 6 2 оо оо ó 8 
around 20 2 0 оо 4 8 о 0 
2 оо g 0 оо 


10 for 
2 
2. MEE NE JE к 


mit numbers as they write a sequence. There 
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varied and so dependent on the available space after the three-dimen- 
sional forms have been completed. Even when good space is available 
at the bottom of the page, the child at any of these ages may choose a 
free area at the top of the page for writing his numbers. Some turn the 
paper and write on the back. In present subjects this persists in around 
one-third of the children as late as 6 years of age and continues in a few 
right through 10 years of age. A few write over existing forms, suggesting 
a lack of adaptability. Perhaps more significant than place on paper is the 
way in which the child organizes his numbers in a line. 


ORGANIZATION OF LINES 


Random placement of numbers occurs mostly at 5 years of аре. 
From 514 on, the writing of numbers seems to demand, in the majority, а 
horizontal organization on the page. Vertical organization persists in à 
few (4-696) with a slight rise at 8 and 9 years. 

To write all 20 numbers on one line or in one column demands plan- 
ning of space, and also an ability to write small enough so that all the 
numbers from 1 to 20 will fit on one line. This ability shows a peak at 8 
years of age (38% С, 36% B) (see Table 14). If a second line or more 
is needed, the succeeding numbers are usually placed under the original 
line in a L to R direction. However, especially at 6 and 7 years, the 
second line may be placed above the first one or the numbers may be 
placed from R to L or up or down, thus maintaining a linked continuity. 
Or the paper may be shifted to a horizontal position perhaps to secure а 
better expanse of space for writing the numbers horizontally. 


SIGNIFICANT BREAKING POINTS IN GROUPING OF NUMBERS 


On the whole the breaking points in writing a series of numbers are 
determined by the space available. Thus a child will break his line either 
if he runs into an existing form on the paper or if he reaches the edge of 
the paper. However there appear to be special favored stopping points 
which suggest numerical grouping, even though enough space is avail- 
able to continue. The most common of these points is the number 10 


(see Table 14). As many as 12-14% of girls, 16-20% of boys at 9 and w 
years break their first line at the number 10. 


SIZE 


The size of numbers made gives a very good clue to age. At 5 and 
51 years the predominant size is large (14 to 1 inch). Even very large 
numbers 1 to 2 inches in height show up in sizable percentages (22-32%) 


at these same ages. This very large size does not occur after 6 years of 
age (see Table 15) 
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TABLE 14 Organization of Lines of Numbers 
(Percentage of Responses) 


5years 51 усаг5 6years 7 years 8years 9years 10 years 
с B G B G B G B G B G B G B 


Organization in General 
No record 6 18 24 22 оо оо оо о о 
А! random 2 т 04 02 20 00 
Writes on extra 
Side of paper — 34 38 14 32 36 


H-line or lines ? 96 84 88 92 92 98 


E 
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се 
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се 
% 


V-line ог lines & d а 6 4 6 6 
11020 оп one пе 0 0 0 10 20 22 28 38 36 26 30 14 24 
Second lineabove 0 0 2 4 0 6 6 6 оо 2 0 0 0 
Paper shifted to 
horizontal oo 92 тю 2 60 26 0 6 
Writes over forms 0 0 2 0 4 4 s 0 0 000 
Line continues 
аск, up, or 
Чава оо 0 4 81 2 0 0 09 0 2 2 0 
Numbers at Which Lines Break and New Lines Start 
m T = о wg о0 98 00% 
е оо оо оо 20 0 0 
in 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 
Ls 14 14 4 10 2 8 14 20 12 16 
on, пазя oOo 22 ? 0 
0 2 > 0 4 4 2 2 
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TABLE 15 Size, Base Line, and Spacing in Writing Numbers 
(Percentage of Responses) 


5years Siyears 6years 7years 8years 9years 10 years 
G B а B а B а B а B G B G B 


Actual Size 
No record 16 18 24 2 +2 оо 0 0 0 0 0 
Small (3 inch) о 0 оо 2 4 4 2 24 18 46 30 


Large (5 inch) 48 42 58 46 46 36 20 24 


0 

36 30 26 
Medium (finch) 12 10 18 18 38 40 76 74 74 82 62 54 70 72 
2 2 2 

Very Јагве (1 іпсһ--)24 30 22 32 12 18 0 0 0 0 0 


Relative Size 
Uneven 38 22 22 30 32 46 8 10 16 1 


2, 
Getting larger 22 14 20 28 12 28 16 20 14 6 10 2 о 10 
Larger, then 


smaller 8 10 3 2% 202 04 20 00 00 

Getting smaller 20 9 2 46 86 4 2 # 0 о 6 

About even 2 8 12 8 28 16 68 50 64 80 82 96 100 82 
Base Line 

Uneven 70 66 78 84 74 84 26 32 24 22 12 10 0 6 

Even O 2 16 10 22 12 74 68 72 78 88 90 100 94 
Spacing 

Inadequate record 44 56 8 6 4 2 00 о о о о оо 

Poor spacing 8 30 1234 4 8 20 00 о о 00 

Fair spacing 38 14 70 58 78 84 58 68 46 58 24 44 26 42 

Good spacing оо 0 2 14 6 40 32 48 42 76 56 74 58 


BASE LINE AND SPACING 


Along with an evaluation of size it is important to evaluate the Ђазе 
line and also the spacing of the digits, especially digits in the teens. An 
uneven, often undulating base line persists through 6 years of age. At 7 
years, there is a sharp switch over into a predominantly even base line, 
and this predominates thereafter (see Table 15). This again suggests 
that a marked area of growth has occurred at 614 years. 

Correct spacing is more difficult to achieve. Spacing may well have 
something to do with rhythm. Jangly poor spacing, especially in boy’ 
shows up very clearly at 5 and 5% years. Good spacing does not become 
normative till 9 years of age (Table 15). 

. A rhythmic shift in spacing is often noted іп the teens. A fairly tYP^ 
ical example of this shift is a short interval between one number and the 
next in the early double numbers (10 to 12), followed by а widening 0 
the spacing in the mid-teens, and again a narrowing of the spacing at the 
end of the series (18 to 20). When an examiner has once noted this {УР 
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of spacing he can easily recognize it thereafter. This rhythmic spacing 
shows a marked increase in girls at 7 years (30%) and persists from 8 
to 10 years at a fairly high level (14-22%). 

The good spacing which began at 6 years steadily increases until it 
reaches normative levels at 9 years of age (76% С, 56% В). It is inter- 
esting to note that the manual execution of numbers is better in girls, 
but the concept of numbers as shown by the breaking points is higher in 


boys. 


YOUNG METHODS OF EXECUTION 

Often the child, especially the 5- to 6-year-old, cannot execute a 
number as he has been instructed to do. Each has his own special way of 
writing numbers, but there is similarity from child to child, even in 
errors (see Table 16). Thus a child may still place his numbers horizon- 
tally as if they were lying down, very much as a 4-year-old may do. This 
occurs infrequently and occurs only at 5 апа 514 years. 


Another pattern at these early ages is to use only vertical strokes: 
‚ etc. Children who write 
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be executed in reverse (from the bottom up). Similarly the zero is often 
reversed by being drawn CW from the bottom up. We lack figures, but 
our impression is that this shift in direction occurs more often in boys 
and mostly from 5 to 6 years of age. 

The position of the parts of a double number may be reversed with- 
out reversing the numbers themselves. Thus 10 becomes 01, 20 becomes 
02, and 14 becomes 41, though they may be formed correctly and, as in 
14, the 1 is written before the 4. It is interesting to note that reversals of 
10 and 20 are likely to occur as isolated reversals, suggesting that the 
strain of these transition points may have produced the reversal. (The 
strain of the transitional points is also evident when a child is counting. 
He may be going along splendidly and then get stuck at 29 or 99.) 

Rather than reversing the actual position of the double number 
digits, the child may reverse them merely by writing the second digit 
first. Thus a 16 may be made by first writing the 6 and then placing the 
one in front of it. This occurs especialy at 6 years of age (26% 6, 
30% B) and continues minimally through 8 years of age. It is still present 
in a few boys at 9 and 10 years (896). It can readily be understood that 
a boy who continues to execute his double numbers in this way cannot 
build up the rhythmic flow of spacing that one anticipates by 9 and 10 
years. 

This flow can also be broken into when the child stumbles on ? 
number, even though he may then be able to correct himself. This stum- 
bling occurs especially at 7 and 8 years (24%, 16% С; 24%, 28% В). 
А few boys still stumble on numbers as late as 9 and 10 years (20%, 
16%). 

The number of reversals made is sizable, especially at 5% years 
(62% G, 60% B) (see Table 16). There is a definite reduction at 6 years 
when the normative subject does not reverse (52% G, 64% B). This 
absence of reversals increases definitely at 7 years (88%) and reversals 
are not expected to occur from then on. 
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By 1 year of age the infant is stretching his arms upward above his 
head as he is triggered by the delightful nursery game of “so big.” This 
is no mere nursery trick. It is a new penetration in space, soon to be 
followed by the supreme vertical penetration in space when he rises to 
his feet and walks the earth, Homo erectus. This posture has become 
such an important part of anthropological thinking that it has attracted 
much study. Arriving at the upright posture required eons of growth. 

Might the child not feel the sense of a square as he rises from the 
floor to all fours and for a short time even prefer this seemingly animal 
method of locomotion? Certainly the oblique aspect of the triangle is 
soon his as he begins to walk and thrusts his legs obliquely forward from 
the fixed point of his pelvis. | 

The above analogies may seem a little farfetched, but they do point 
out that experiencing occurs at different levels. Growth in its orderly 
way, if we but know this order, demands that one stage follow another. 
If internal or external influences cause the child to skip stages or to mix 
them up, the smooth flow of growth may be disrupted. The variables may 
be too extreme for the good of the growing organism. It is for us to try 
to find out more about the grand design so that we can relate the vari- 
ables, and either control them or release them as needed by our knowl- 
edge and our use of this knowledge. | 

Over the years, in our own study of infant and preschool behavior 
we have been fascinated by the child’s response to pencil and paper. 24 
first it is the paper itself that intrigues the infant of, say, 7 months. He 
wants to get it in his hands and to crumple it. He likes the sound it makes 
and he loves to tear the paper and bring it to his mouth. A big red стауољ 
which is presented in place of a pencil up to З or 4 years of age, is ап 
interesting object to this same 7- to 10-month-old or slightly older infant, 
but nothing more. He will pick it up in one hand, transfer it to the other, 
bring it to his mouth, chew on it, and bang it until it finally breaks. 

It is not until around a year of age that the infant bangs the crayon 
against the paper, making marks of which he is aware. By 15 months, his 
own back and forth arm movements against the table top suggest me 
he is getting ready to make a horizontal scribble. He can, in fact, imitate 
a horizontal scribble and shows his awareness of what he has done by 
the look of pride in his eyes and by his obvious enjoyment as the crayon 
makes a mark back and forth on the paper. | 

Within a few months he will be able to make a more selective, 1597 
lated stroke. At 18-21 months he shows this new readiness as he goes a? 
his daily walk. He selects any stick he can find, squats down, and strokes 


with it on sidewalk or earth. It is a vertical stroke that he makes, more 
often drawn toward him. 
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When confronted with a paper and crayon at this age he will oblig- 
ingly imitate a vertical stroke, but a horizontal stroke is beyond him 
until he is 27 months of age. To combine these two strokes takes con- 
siderably more time. By 30 months he will make two parallel strokes in 
imitation, but they do not cross. It is not until 3 years that the average 
child can successfully imitate a cross. 

At the same time that the child is mastering the control of the vertical 
and horizontal stroke he is also struggling with the circular movement. 
The 15-monther can scribble back and forth in a continuous stroke, but 
to bend this stroke into a circular scribble will take another 6 to 9 months. 
This circular scribble may reverse itself at 215 years. Finally by 3 years 
of age or younger the child is able to stop on the first circle around, 
making a single circle, but this does not complete the ability to make an 
effective and usable circle. Many stages will need to be traversed before 
this form becomes an integral and very important part of his hand- 
Writing. . 

The next stage after the cross in the use of vertical and horizontal 
is to put two of each of these strokes together іп a square formation. At 
first the child sees the square more as a circle, or at least he draws it as 
aware of corners from the time he was 30 
months old, following his marked awareness of walls at 2 years. In dip 
Years that precede the time when he can imitate a square, at 4 указ о 
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in no way mined all of its secrets. However, much has been revealed 
even though there is still much to come. 

Last but not least of the six forms to be copied is the diamond, in 
both horizontal and vertical orientation. How it captures the imagination 
of the child when he finally experiences it so that it is within his grasp! 
He practices and practices so that he can reverse the oblique lines—so 
like a triangle and yet so different. Further discussion of behavior stages 
in response to this form will reveal how different! 

The use of these six forms, seriated as they are, is the expression 
of the genius of Arnold Gesell. He did not live to see the full impact of 
these forms in their revelation of growth, but he firmly established the 
ground work for this test. 


Administration 


The presentation of the six Copy Forms cards in a pile is made after 
the child has written some letters, or his name and address, and numbers, 
according to his age capability, on an 8 x 1114 inch sheet of paper, pref- 
erably green in color. 

Often the 5-year-old and the 54-year-old has worked in the center 
of the page as he wrote the letters and numbers he knows. In such cases, 
when the Copy Forms cards are presented, it is wise to turn the page 
over so that the child may have a fresh start and can give a better idea 
as to how he will handle the clear expanse of a page without the inter- 
ference of his earlier markings. 

By 6, if he has confined the writing of his name to the top quarter 
of the page there will be no need to turn the page. Actually it is usefu 
to use the same side, in order to relate the child’s printing or writing 
ability to his Copy Forms performance. Therefore it is best if they сар 
be seen together on the same page. 

The pile of forms is presented by placing it beyond the upper edge 
of the paper. The examiner indicates the top card which bears the circle 
and asks the child to “Маке one like this on the paper." 

Five may be slow to start. He may not quite understand what is asked 
of him. He may pick up the pile of forms and move them closer to bim 
He should be allowed to handle the cards in this way much as а 4-year” 
old might do. As soon as he has made his start, the examiner can replace 
the pile just above the upper edge of his paper, removing the top for? 
from the pile as he completes each one. 

The sixth form, or diamond, is presented initially in a horizontal 


position as it is presented on the card, and is then shifted to a vertic? 
position. 
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Rarely does the examiner need to present one card at a time as with 
the preschooler. Nor does he need to increase his tempo as with a 4-year- 
old to prevent the child from taking over. Five can wait, and shows a 
certain deliberateness. He often asks orienting questions before he starts. 
He wants to know where the forms should be drawn on the page, how 
big they should be. He is told he may place them where he wishes and 
may make them as big as he chooses. 

He may name the forms as he draws them, calling the circle 
circle,” etc. These verbalizations should be recorded on the Copy Forms 
recording sheet along with the direction and sequence of lines. If he 
shifts his paper to a horizontal position this, too, should be recorded. 
Also if he shifts the paper in his execution of single lines, the notation 
on the recording sheet of top (T) at the top of the line drawn, will in- 
dicate how the paper was shifted, and the arrow on the line will indicate 


the direction of the line. 
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know what part of the three-dimensional form the child is drawing, since 
he usually draws but one surface, it is wise to ask him, “What part did 
you draw?” He may be able to respond with “top,” “bottom,” or “whole 
thing.” But if he cannot respond he may be asked, “Did you draw the 
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f Direction of Child’s Copy of Forms 


Since the child’s method of copying is fully as important as his fin- 
ished product, the examiner should, after the examination, transfer his 
Tecording of direction onto the child’s product, as he is analyzing and 
Summarizing the response. A small arrow of direction should be made 
near the start of a line. If the line turns a corner, this may be indicated by 


ап inconspicuous outer line. 
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These markings of direction are placed on the child’s forms so that the 
examiner may reconstruct in his mind just how the lines were executed. 


ese arrow marks and numbers should be drawn with pencil, as small 
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and inconspicuously as possible. When they are drawn big and bold, 
they interfere with one’s appraisal of the child's drawing. 

At times a form may not be recognizable, especially the products of 
the 5- to 6-year-olds. These forms should be labeled with a miniature 
reproduction of the form attempted. 


Analysis of Responses to the Individual Forms 


Each of the Copy Forms will be dealt with both as to outstanding 
trends in the method of execution and also as to the success of the final 
product so far as its quality is concerned. The latter appraisal is more 


subjective, but we use it to point out significant items that tell us about 
the process of growth. 


CIRCLE 


O 


Method of Drawing 


The successful copying of a circle has been normative since 3 years 
of age. Thus in the present age range we are more interested in noting 
the way in which the child makes the circle than merely in whether or 
not he can copy it. 

The salient feature of the 5-year-old circle is that it is copied from 
the top down in a CCW! direction. This, however, is true of girls only, 
at 5 years of age (66%) and does not reach a normative level in boys 
until 514 years (56%) (see Table 17). Five-year-old boys still execute 
the circle from the bottom up in a CW direction in the manner charac- 
teristic of the 4-year-old. From 514 years on, the circle becomes well 
established in both sexes in a top-down CCW direction. There is, how- 
ever, an exception with the left-handed child who from the age of 7 tends 
to make his circles in a CW direction from the top down. 

Some few start from either side of the circle, but this is more com- 
mon in the 5- to 6-year age range and does not exceed 16% for either 
side for either sex at any one age. Another variable is the execution of 
the circle using two lines, either continuous or in opposite directions, 
with one side CCW and the other side CW. This occurs quite infre- 
quently, though it rises in boys to 16% at 8 years and to 12% at 10 years. 
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Quality of Product 


A more or less perfectly proportioned circle has been achieved by 
56% G, 58% B in the normative group by 6 years of age. This is con- 
firmed by the actual measurement of the relationship of the horizontal 
to the vertical diameter. By this age, there is a definite reduction in the 
oval circle (flat, vertical, or oblique), the wobbly circle, the lopsided 
circle, and the circle with overlapping or open closure point. 

These last four are all reminiscent of the preschool years when the 
stroke is wobbly in character and there is real difficulty in closure points 
either in missing the mark or overemphasizing the closure point. The 
lopsided circle is of special interest since it suggests the 3!4-year-old's 
difficulty in the last half journey of his circle. He starts out so well with 
a nicely formed half-circle, only to wobble back to the beginning point 
by truncating the form. The 5- to 6-year-old’s lopsided circle does not 
show this extreme, but the return path of the last half is difficult and 
often produces a wobbly and short-cut path. 

An interesting variation that occurs to only a small degree from 6 
years on is what may be called the apple-shaped circle. This is a circle 
whose closure point resembles the stem-end of an apple. In the process 
of drawing, the originally planned circle has enlarged so that its course 
has to be cut back in order for the beginning point to be met. This 
phenomenon of enlarging the form as it is drawn and needing to fill in 
the resulting gap is also seen in the other forms of square, triangle, and 
diamond, but it is often covered up unless the perceptive examiner is on 
the alert. What this means is hard to conjecture, but it involves a ге- 
peated pattern of enlarging and the need to adjust. 

By 7 years of age the circle has achieved a beauty of perfection in 


its form especially with girls. This quality is delayed until 9 with many 
boys. 


CROSS 


— 


Method of Copying 


The execution of the cross has not proved too difficult for the child 
m 4 years of age on, but makin 
good proportions of length of line 
the two lines is somethin 
this achieves normative г 


fro 5 a more or less perfect cross with 
and crossing of lines at midpoint of 
5 else again. It is not until 9 years of age that 
ating in both sexes (54% G, 56% B) 
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To the adult eye it is surprising that the crossing of a vertical line 
with a horizontal line could pose such problems for the preschool child. 
To the 34-year-old especially it is as if the vertical line had bisected 
the horizontal line into two parts, one to the right and one to the left of 
the vertical line. (A similar but less common response is when the hori- 
zontal stroke is left intact and the vertical stroke is bisected. ) 

When the horizontal line is made in two parts at 31, years, each of 
the two horizontal parts is usually drawn out from the center or vertical 
stroke. The 314-year-old who shifts his pencil readily from one hand to 
another solves his problem readily by drawing the right-sided line from 
L to R with his right hand, and the left-sided line from R to L with his 
left hand. This phenomenon of split horizontal stroke occurs infrequently 
after 314 years and shows up only at the 5th percentile by 5 years. From 
then on it is very uncommon. Its presence, as with all other splits which 
we have mentioned or will mention along the way, alerts us to a two- 
sidedness that has not yet taken the next integrative step. 


The most common method used in copying the cross, established by 
wo lines, vertical down (100% G, 82% B) and 


5 years, is the making of t 
2% B). The vertical stroke up is 


the horizontal from L to R (80% G, 7 
made infrequently (its high point is 18% in boys at 5 years), but the R 
to L direction of the horizontal line occurs conspicuously and persists 
around a 149% level throughout this 5 to 10 age range (see Table 18). 
Though this may be a reversal phenomenon at 5 and 6 years, it becomes 
the preferred method of drawing for the left-handed child from 7 years 


on. 


Quality of Performance 
The rather elaborate list of the qualifying descriptions of the cross 
(Table 18) suggests why it takes so long before a perfectly proportioned 
cross is finally produced by 9 years of age. There is the vertical cross, 
quite conspicuous at 7 years of age (28%), the horizontal cross lingering 
in the 4th to 8th percentile throughout, and the Latin cross with the 
long verti horizontal stroke across the upper part 
tical stem and a shorter horizon als 
(1696 G, 1296 B). 


of the stem. The latter reaches a peak at 6 years of age р 
The lines may be wavy (this drops out after 5% years), the horizontal 
е angle or in а curved fashion with the 


line may be executed at an obliqu 1 : 
total form appearing tipped or lopsided. The lopsided cross, often with 
one side of the horizontal stroke larger than the other, occurs conspicu- 
ously through 7 years, especially when forms which have had an addi- 
tional third line added are included. The addition of an extra line, usually 
horizontal, to a lopsided cross suggests an effort to restabilize and make 
the two sides equal. This tends to decrease at 6 years of age but 
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then shows a rise, though small, at 10 years of age (5%). The cross of 


St. Andrew’s 


occurs very infrequently and suggests a younger preschool pattern. 


SQUARE 


[] 


The square is recognized, named, and drawn successfully by 4 to 
51% years of age. A method common at 4 (drawing the square with two 
parallel vertical strokes which are then crossed top and bottom by two 
horizontal strokes) drops out mostly after that age. Already by 5, children 
show a variety of ways of copying the square. With four sides to cope 
with, considerable variability is possible. 


Method of Copying 


The outstanding method of copying the square at all ages from 5 to 
10 years is in a CCW direction (see Table 19), most often with one con- 
tinuous line, and most often starting with the left side down. 


[] 


This method or some near variation reaches normative proportions in 
both sexes by 5% and 6 years (54% С, 50% B at 514 years; 66% С, 
64% В at 6 years), and gradually reduces in percentage from then on, 
though it is still the most common method of copying even at 10 years 
of age (40% G, 30% B). 

The CW method of drawing is much less common, and most often 
starts with the right side down 


and reaches a peak at 514 years of age (24% С, 32% B). This method 
is seldom used after 7 years of age. 


А method conspicuous at most ages may be described as a D forma- 


M 


tion. 
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With its variables it ranges between 8% and 36%, showing a low point 
at 514 and 6 years and a peak at 5 years (28%), and also at 8 and 9 
years (29%, 25%). A form closely allied to the D form and called a 


broken D 
2 
LI 


(up to around 1866 at 9 and 10 years). 


shows a definite rise from 8 years 
ethods 


Both the D and the broken D are among the more common adult m 
of copying. 
Another method which shows some increase by 9 and 10 years is 
what may be called the "corner" method of drawing the square. The 
more common corner method is left side down, then top from L to R, 
followed by bottom from L to R, then right side down. 
[1 


i d 


Or the child may draw the corners in two strokes. 
2 
Li 
own variables. This method appears to 


Both of these methods have their 
boys. By 10 years of age 24% of girls 


be used more often by girls than 


and only 10% of boys draw in this way. | 
Two less frequent methods, but ones which show an increase by 9 


and 10 years are classified as a double-start method 


m 


and a parallel line method suggestive of the 4-year-old’s method of draw- 


ing. 
3 


Both of these methods are used increasingly in the 11- to 16-year-old 

Period. | 
ТЕ is interesting to note to what an extent the starting stroke of left 
high normative values throughout 


tes and maintains 
10. Starting the square in this fashion may be com- 
cle CCW and from the top down. 


side down predomina 
these years from 5 to 
Pared with drawing the cir 
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Another significant trend is that the continuous one-line stroke, 
which reaches a peak at 6 years (80% G, 72% B) and is still normative 
at 7 years (58% G, 66% B), breaks up into two, three, or even four 
strokes (see Table 18). This breakup is still seen in the adult in whom 
the D and the broken D forms are common. The shift of the bottom 
stroke of the broken D form to L to R suggests the strength of the drive 
to stroke from L to R. 


Qualitative Aspects 


Though the method of copying the square in this 5- to 10-year-old 
period shows real differentiation and clear age trends, actual success in 
copying a really well-proportioned square is not conspicuous. As we 
judge performance, a well-proportioned square has reached only around 
40% incidence even by 10 years of age (Table 20). The too-vertically 
shaped square so common at 4 years is still conspicuous at 5-6 years of 
age, but steadily decreases thereafter until it is negligible by 8 years 
and following. The horizontally shaped square, on the other hand, is 
minimal at 5 years of age and steadily increases until it predominates at 
8 and 9 years, especially with girls (38%, 42%). 

One of the main difficulties in copying the square is to make good 
vertical and horizontal lines. One or more lines are often made at ап 
oblique angle. This finding is quite persistent throughout, with a peak 
at 6 years (38% G, 36% B). Another error is the execution of lines with 
a wavy or circular stroke, but this does not assume any high proportions 
(109%) at 5 years of age, and reduces to around 4% by 8 years of аре. 
А single rounded corner, especially the last one drawn, occurs at 5 and 
5% years, but only occasionally thereafter. 

Closure points pose a problem, especially at 5-6 years. A line is apt 
to lap over or two lines may cross (25%-). Leaving an open space is 
less common (1496-:) and is not much of a problem after 5% years. 
Some correct an open space by adding an extra separate line, and others 
adjust by turning an extra corner so they can contact the beginning line. 


О 
TRIANGLE 


A 


The triangle presents a whole new problem to the 5-year-old in both 
the angled control of a line and the conquest of the oblique stroke. 
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Though Five may not be totally successful in reproducing the triangular 
form (17% at 5 make a well-proportioned triangle which becomes nor- 
mative at 7 years and following), he is still not a complete failure. Only 
15% of children (20% G, 10% B) fall down entirely at this task even at 
5. Failures include the making of either a circle or square form and even 
then most show awareness that something should be different. A square 
executed from the bottom up may be left without its top. 


LI 


Or the two sides may be bridged with a rounded point. 


~ 


LI 


A circular form may have a point, or the addition of a vertical line at the 
top of the attempted form may be an effort at making a point. 


0 


Method of Drawing 


No single method of copying the triangle reaches normative рго- 
portions, but a Starting stroke of left side down, as with the square, 
maintains a high normative rating throughout. 

The various methods of execution may be compared with the square, 
though the patterns are simpler since there are only three lines to con- 
tend with. A continuous CCW line, especially starting left side down, 
reaches its high point at 6 years of age (26% G, 28% B) and stays close 
to this figure through 7 years (see Table 21). The CW method, either 
а continuous or broken line, especially with the left side drawn upward, 
occurs about the same as in the square at the early ages of 5 and 5% 
(18%= ). Both the CCW and the CW methods persist, but settle down 
to a 6 to 16% level by 9 and 10 years. 


More frequent are triangles in which lines are not drawn in a single 
continuous direction. A form that is si 
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This form shows a high point from 5 to 7 years (girls, 22%-34%; boys, 
2296-3096) and maintains a fairly high level throughout though slightly 
lowering by 10 years to 24% G, 20% B (see Table 20). 

An opposite of this form, occurring minimally, is a triangle starting 
with the first two sides in the same direction followed by the third side 
in reverse. The more common structure of this form is the continuous 
stroke of left side down and bottom from L to R, followed by right side 


down. 
IN 


This form reaches its high point at 7 years of age (16% G, 14% B). 

An increasing method executed with three separate lines is similar 
to the broken D form of the square. Its initial stroke is left side down, 
followed by right side down and concluded by the bottom stroke L to R. 


уч 


ЕЈ 


This form reaches normative proportions by 9 years іп girls (50% С, 
42% B). This is one of the more common methods of execution in the 


adult. 
As with the square, the starting point of left side down predominates 


increasingly (see Table 22) with high normative values. Also there is a 
shift (though not as striking as with the square) toward an execution of 
the triangle with two, and finally with three strokes. Three strokes be- 
come normative by 8 years in girls, 9 years in boys (see Table 22). 


Qualitative Aspects 


The quality of the final product (see Table 22) gives a better clue 
to age than does the method of execution. Though the majority of chil- 
dren from 5 years following can make some sort of acceptable triangle, a 
Successful, well-proportioned product is not normative in both sexes until 
Т years of age (56% G, 68% B). Fortunately, its execution seems to lack 
Some of the pitfalls of the square with its four-sided form. Even a too- 
Vertical execution is not too common, its high points being 14% in girls 
at 5 and 12% in girls at 7 years. A too broad horizontal form is seldom 
drawn. 
It is the angle of positioning and the difficulty of success with closure 
Points that tell us most about the quality of the triangle. One side only, 
specially the initial left side, may be drawn vertically downward. 
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This is most common at 5 and 514 years when the ability to make two 
oblique lines, one to the right as well as one to the left, has not yet been 
mastered. A curved line may be used instead of an oblique line. This is 
more commonly noted at 5 and 5!4 years when the final side may be 
curved down from the point. 

РАЈ 

ac 


Placing the triangle flat on its base does not occur substantially be- 
fore 7 and 8 years of age. Rather the base line is more often tilted at an 
oblique (14-98% at the 5- to 6-year level). From 7 on this tilting occurs 
only from 6 to 10%. Though the triangle may be well placed on its base, 
it may still appear lopsided, which indicates that one side is more oblique 
or less oblique than the other. This remains within a 159%-= range right 
through from 6 to 10 years. 

The difficulty of effecting good closure points may either produce a 
space or an extension of line or lines which suggests that either the form 
has increased in proportion as it is being drawn, 


D 


or that it has decreased in proportion, thus leaving a part of the original 
starting line jutting out. 


In the case of the increase in proportion the child may leave the space 
as it is, may add a line to close the gap, or may continue his stroke, turn- 
ing a corner and returning to the point of origin. 


A 


In the case of a decrease in proportion the child often has trouble in 
stopping. Thus his stroke may go beyond the starting line forming ап 


X-formation. 


y ranges anywhere from 14% to 30% in the ages 
15 to 8 years. This difficulty is more extreme at 5 and 51% years. If it 
persists after 8 years of age it may indicate a lower quality response. 


Closure difficulty ran 
from 5 
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DIVIDED RECTANGLE 


Бе 


The divided rectangle is often viewed by the 4- ог 5-year-old as “too 
hard” or “tough,” and yet most are able at least to tackle it. Four gets 
the general idea and often makes what we call a “ladder” formation. He 
makes a vertical square, bisects it with a vertical line, and then makes 
many horizontal lines in ladder formation on either side of this vertical 
line. Leftovers of this method are occasionally seen at 5 years of age. 


Outside 


Five has a closer approach than roUm to accuracy in copying the 
divided rectangle both as to inner and outer structure. He may still make 
а circular framework (8% С, 2% B), but most are coming into some 
idea of a rectangular shape (38% G, 407% B) (see Table 23). This rec- 
tangular shape is coming into surer form by 514 years (56% С, 62% В) 
and is well established by 7 years (86% С, 78% В). The too-vertical 
Shape is still produced to some extent at 5 and 5% years, suggesting a 
leftover 4-year-old method, but this occurs infrequently thereafter. 

As Table 23 shows, production of some kind of successful rectangu- 
lar outside shape for the divided rectangle is normative at 574 years and 
following. The method of making this rectangle varies widely. A con- 
tinuous line, in either CW or CCW direction, is normative in both sexes 
at 514, 6, and 7 years. А continuous CCW line is the leading single 
method through 7 years of age. Some variation of a two- to four-line 
Product leads at 9 and 10 years. 

Since the method of execution of the rectangular outside form fol- 
Ows much the method used in copying the square, even though there 
?re some clear differences, we shall compare methods of making both 
ОЁ these forms in Table 24. There is in general less of a tendency to use 
Continuous strokes with the divided rectangle than with the square. This 
Use of a continuous line is strong for both forms through 7 years, but 
Occurs slightly less for the outside of the divided rectangle than for the 
Square, thereafter. Also the divided rectangle is less likely to start with 
the left side down. 

_ There is at most ages slightly more drawing in a continuous CW 

irection for the rectangle than for the square. Another method which is 
used quite a bit more in the divided rectangle than in the square is the 
method of making two solid corners. 
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TABLE 24 Comparison of Methods of Reproducing Outside of Divided Rectangle 
and Square 
(Percentage of Each Type of Drawing) 


Syears 52 уеагѕ 6years 7years 8years 9years 10 years 
GE G B G B G B G B GB б B 


Continuous line 
Square 56 58 78 80 80 72 58 66 56 40 28 32 44 36 
Rectangle 46 38 62 80 74 70 60 68 38 42 18 26 34 30 
Starting point, 
left side down 


Square 72 50 66 54 76 82 72 78 86 78 86 92 78 88 
Rectangle 36 22 40 54 54 54 66 56 58 58 34 48 36 46 
Continuous CCW 

Square 48 26 54 48 66 64 46 54 48 36 26 32 40 28 
Rectangle 30 18 44 44 56 44 36 56 28 34 12 24 26 24 
Continuous CW 

Square 8 32 24 42 14 89 12 12 аа 2 o 4 8 
Rectangle 16 20 18 36 18 26 24 12 10 8 6 2 8 6 
Two solid corners. 

Square 00 40 22 20 00 40 0 2 
Rectangle 204 8 6 4 4 2 8 10 4 12 14 10 6 


Some of the highlights of both are: (1) there is a rising predomi- 
nance of drawing in a CCW direction with the starting point left side 
down, with peaks from 5% to 7 for the square, from 6 to 7 with the 
rectangle; (2) the D formation (left side down, rest of square in a con- 
tinuous CW direction starting with the top line) shows a similar peak 


for both square and divided rectangle at 8 years of age (22% for square, 
26% for divided rectangle). 


Inside 


The inside of the divided rectangle poses a much more complicated 
problem of analysis than does the outside as well as being more difficult 
for the child at the earlier ages to reproduce correctly. 

In spite of its complexity there are three predominant patterns 
which can be observed (Table 25). They are discussed in the following 


sections. 


CENTRAL STAR PATTERN 


The first is a central star pattern with lines radiating either out of or 
into a central area. 
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This is an immature pattern which does not occur much beyond 6 years 
of age and even in the 5- to 6-year period it occurs only between 4 and 12 
percent (see Table 25). This response suggests that the individual who 
uses this form is working from a focal point. The accuracy of the number 
of lines is no better than 50%. However, when this pattern occurs after 
6 years, the eight half-lines are drawn so carefully that unless the exam- 
iner has observed the method of production he would judge the final 
product to be highly successful. 

The eight half-lines may all be drawn in or out from the center, or 
some may be drawn in and some out. Lines are most accurate at their 
point of origin. Thus the center point will be the more accurate if the 


lines start there; the corners and sides will be the more accurate if 
the lines start there. 


CLEAVAGE PATTERNS 


The cleavage pattern, chiefly made with a vertical central line sepa- 
rating the several shorter horizontal or oblique lines on each side which 
do not cross the central vertical line, is especially common at 5 and 5! 
years (30%--), though it persists at only a slightly lower level (24%+) 
through 7 years and reduces fairly steadily from then on (see Table 26). 
At 5 years of age the expected three lines on either side of the vertical 
line tend to be inaccurate. However from 6 years on the accuracy is уегу 
high. 

The problem of pulling the six half-lines into a central point is id 
pecially difficult for the 5-year-old. He still tends to draw the lines hori- 
zontally, parallel to each other as he did when he was 4. He is, however, 


beginning to make the outer top and bottom side lines slope obliquely 
inward toward a center. 


[pe] 
ЕЈ 


By 57; years, he becomes more concerned with the central area and may 
affix a dot from which he may draw the lines in or out. 


BK 


He may thus secure a good central meeting area, but this success is not 
sizable. 

Most draw the six lines out from the central vertical line or from 
some central point on this line, rather than in. Initially lines are draw? 
in order (usually from top to bottom), but when the child selects 10 


make the obliques first, followed by the horizontal stroke, he is showing 
a reorganization. 
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Further evidences of change occur when the child pairs two lines as 
he draws, as for instance the upper two obliques followed by the two 
horizontal lines. This suggests an approach to the crossing over of the 
vertical line which will come later. This pairing of lines occurs especially 
at 5% years (12%). The final step before the cleavage pattern is broken 
into and lines are drawn straight through or across the central vertical 
line is shown by the two parts of a line on either side of the vertical line 
being executed in the same direction. Thus a horizontal line might be 
drawn in toward the center on one side and then out from the center on 
the other side, though still in two parts. 


== 


One might predict from this that within a short time the child who made 
such a pattern would make a continuous horizontal line. 


CROSS-OVER PATTERN 


The cleavage pattern is broken into when any one of the three hori- 
zontal or oblique lines crosses over the vertical line. The remaining one 
or two lines may at first remain split in various ways. The variety of pat- 
terns is so multiple especially when the shifts in direction of stroke аге 
noted that it seems best in this analysis mainly to consider the form and 
sequence of stroke without including the direction, other than in a gen- 
eral way. 

The four-line cross-over pattern executed in many different ways 
makes up a majority of the inside patterns from 5 years on and steadily 
increases (see Table 27). Even by 6 years of age it shows a normative 
rating (66% G, 58% B). The most prominent sequential patterns are aS 


E PRRP 


The most common directions in which these three combinations are 


rawn are ye 
Ar 
| => 


А R to L stroke or bottom-up stroke is infrequent, but when these do 
occur they are significant in that they suggest, as do other similar pat- 
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terns, a backtracking or reversal of stroke which may be linked with 
other reversal patterns. 
The pattern, 


| X — 


takes the lead as the most common four-line cross-over pattern at 6 and 
especially at 7 years (42% С, 2696 B). However, the 


T A 


pattern takes the lead at 9 and 10 years, reaching close to normative 
values by 10 years (4696 С, 40% B) (see Table 27). This is also probably 
the most common adult pattern. 
Two line cross-over patterns persist throughout this whole period, 
slowly decreasing from a 1696 level at 5 years to a 6% level at 10 years. 
he commonest of these is 


btd 
Z/N 


The oblique lines may radiate out from or in to the center, but the more 
common pattern is out from the center. It is interesting to note the con- 
tinued presence even in low percentages (4-8%) of the splitting of 
oblique lines from 5 to 10 years. The H- and V-line splits, 


x + 


Оп the other hand, аге very infrequent and occur only at 5 years of age. 


Qualitative Aspects 


The quality of the final product is always significant. The demands 
of the divided rectangle are far greater than those of any other form. 
пеге are many line contact points that demand a mastery of spatial re- 
lationships, The vertical and horizontal lines need to be placed at half- 
Way points. The obliques need to originate or end in corners. The fact 
that the four lines need to cross at a central point, in addition to fulfilling 
all the other demands of this form, makes one aware of why a fully cor- 
тесе performance, at least from a qualitative point of view, has not yet 
reached normative levels even by 10 years of аре. 
Table 28 presents data on contact points between inner lines and 
тате, on corner contacts, and on central crossing of lines. 
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TABLE 28 Inside Pattern Divided Rectangle: Qualitative Aspects 
(Percentage of Responses) 


5years Siyears 6years 7years  8years 9years 10 years 
св св а В св а в а B G B 


Contact Points Between Lines and Frame 


Line overlaps 


frame 64 42 58 58 74 74 64 68 42 32 40 26 12 18 
Line misses frame: 
Wide space 26 16 14 4 8 4 44 00 00 2 O0 
Small space 10 6 30 30 46 52 46 44 34 22 18 22 18 12 


Corner Contacts 


0 corners good 46 50 18 16 22 28 22 18 4 4 об 2 2 
1 corner good 22 20 26 18 40 30 34 24 12 6 16 2 4 12 
2 согпег5 2008 22 20 32 26 30 26 28 26 34 36 28 40 34 36 
3 corners good 6 10 18 20 6 12 10 24 34 36 28 40 34 36 
4 corners good 4 0 6 20 24 6 8 16 18 18 26 40 32 


Crossing of Four Lines 


2 lines cross 18 18 24 24 32 32 42 24 30 34 20 24 26 20 
3 lines cross at one 

point 2 8 16 10 20 24 16 28 34 28 40 32 22 26 
4 lines cross at one 

point 6 0 0 о 14 2 14 12 24 14 28 34 44 42 


CONTACT POINTS BETWEEN INNER LINES AND FRAME 


The spaces left between contact points in the divided rectangle are 
wider, the overlapping lines are longer, than in any other forms. Even 
50, it seems almost unbelievable that the contact with the frame coul 
be missed by such a wide space as is left by many, especially at 5 and 


514 years of age. 


It seems as though, as the child concentrates on one aspect of the form, 
he cannot include all other aspects. Very wide spaces are uncommon after 
5% years of age. Missing the frame by a small space, however, is stil 
strongly evident even at 7 years and though it definitely decreases, it is 
still present in a few children as late as 10 years. 

The overlapping of inside lines over outside frame is even more in 
evidence and reaches a peak at 6 years of age (7496). The control of 


stroke slowly improves but is still a problem with a few as late as 10 
years of age. 
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CORNER CONTACTS 


lr ME of corner contacts of the diagonals with the frame is in 
ilie vios dependent upon whether the diagonal is started or ended at 
а of > question. The chances of success are far. greater for the 
Pics a line than for the ending. The 5- or 6-year-old line may wobble 
кч ны, but on the whole it has only reached this comer by great 
née + umg, efforts, or by chance. At 5 years the item no correct сог- 
is so high that it is at near normative levels (46% G, 50% В) 

has ссе тау have the full four lines crossing each other, but he 

at trouble in controlling their angle. They may even land up on 


top of each other. 
[24 
Pa 


Cor 
ner contacts steadily improve with age. One or two are usually cor- 
e at 8 and 9 years, and three or 


Tect 2 

lites ны 5%, 6, and 7 years, two or thre 

dem at 10 years (see Table 28). When a child at 10 is still unable to 
act one single corner, something is seriously wrong with him. 


CENTRAL CROSSING OF FOUR LINES 
PA g patterns have already been discussed under cleavage 
ibn. It was noted how poor the centering patterns were with the 
Patter ge pattern until 9 years of аре. The success of these centering 
rns was largely dependent upon whether the lateral lines radiated 
with the starting points from the 


Out f 

т 2 

а om the central point or not. 

er the success is more assured. This same situation arises with the 


Cross., 
5-оуег pattern when the obliques are split. 
NZ 
| И“ 


If th " 
he obliques radiate out from the center of 


Center į 
er is more assured. 
patterns. А fully suc- 


Table 28 also considers the four-line crossing 
at a single central 


Cessf У 
ul pattern is achieved when all four lines cross 


Point, 


the cross the success of the 


Other less successful productions involve any three lines crossing at 
Same point; or any two lines crossing. This latter type of two-line 
iis i especially evident up to 8 years. By 6 years of age there is fair 
Бай D in the crossing of three lines. This rises steadily from 7 to 9 years 
клен superseded at 10 years by the correct crossing of all four lines at a 

tal point. Even at 10, this correct crossing does not reach normative 


the 
Cros: 
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proportions (44% G, 42% B). It will still take the draftsman potentials 
of the 13-year-old to pull this pattern up into normative levels. 


DIAMOND 
<> © 


The diamond, the sixth and last of the Copy Forms, was an essential 
item included by Binet. He considered it to be a T-year-old item, which 
it still turns out to be with 7696 C, 6095 B making it correctly at that age 
(see Table 29), but it has a long developmental history both béfore and 
after this 7-year critical stage. Although Binet presented this form only 
in a vertical position, a true diamond position, we had it printed on our 
cards in a horizontal position since it fitted better in this orientation. 


TABLE 29 Success in Copying the Diamond in Its Two Positions 
(Percentage of Responses) 


43 years 5 years 54 years 6 years 
ес B ав св 6 B 
Neither correct 98 98 94 82 74 62 60 46 
V alone correct 2 0 4 8 14 14 18 ag 
H alone correct 2. 2 2 10 10 16 4 12 
Both correct 0 0 0 0 2 8 18 ы 
Shifts and Reversals 
Paper shifted to H, 
child draws V 2 0 оо о 2 о 0 
Н and У reversed о о о о 2 4 2 у 
У drawn for both H and У 2 0 4 8 6 8 6 : 
Refusals 22 8 2 6 0 0 2 қ 
oom = Ш _ —M 
7 years 8 years 9 years 10 years 
G B G B G B а 
Neither correct 0 4 0 4 4 n 0 0 
У alone correct 20 28 20 28 12 20 4 12 
Н alone correct 4 8 4 8 2 0 6 0 
Both correct 76 60 76 60 82 80 90 88 
Shifts and Reversals 
Paper shifted to H, 
child draws V 8 4 2 8 Е 
Н and У reversed 0 0 4 E p = 0 п 
У drawn Гог both Н and у 2 6 4 4 2 0 0 м 
Refusals 0 0 0 0 0 о о 0 
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Originally we shifted the card so that the diamond would ђе рге- 
sented to the child in a vertical position. Almost by accident we stumbled 
onto letting the card remain in its original position with the diamond 
oriented horizontally. We then presented it a second time in a vertical 
Position. We frequently noted that a child could copy the diamond in 
one position, but not in the other. We also noted that often his method of 
copying varied, undoubtedly stimulated by his own shift in orientation 
to the two different positions of the stimulus. 

Responses to the horizontally and vertically presented diamond as 
shown in the accompanying tables actually are very comparable, but the 
differences are also sizable. 

The need of the child to shift the horizontal diamond to a vertical 
Position in order to draw it is four times as common as the opposite of 
needing to shift a vertical diamond to a horizontal position. Younger 
patterns are more persistent in response to the horizontal diamond, and 
when one form only is copied successfully it is more often (three to four 
times) the vertical diamond in the period from 6 to 8 years when there 
is a differential response to the two positions (see Table 29). 

The 4-year-old initially views the diamond as being “hard,” but still 
he is willing to tackle it. Even the younger, unsuccessful patterns do 
show some patterning and reveal an edge of comprehending the form. 
These young patterns are seen most often at 5 and 514 years (Table 30). 
They vary from a primitive irregular blob, to a single line in either a 
Vertic al direction, to two lines, to a single open point, a 
point coming out of a shapeless mass, two points, three points and finally 
а shape in which two side points jut out like ears. When closure is diffi- 
Cult the form may even end with five sides. Another variable may be 
а horizontal or vertical rectangle suggesting that the child recognizes 
the relative shape, but cannot execute an oblique stroke. An interesting 
but infrequent pattern is one in which one of the points is reversed in 
9n itself, 

On the whole the three-sided form and the forms with ears are the 
most common of the younger patterns. They persist through 6 and even 
Into 7 years of age (see Table 30). No younger patterns are used in 
"producing the V-diamond and virtually none in reproducing the H- 

"топа after 7 years. 

Though the younger patterns predominate at 5 years of age they 

Тару reduce thereafter. Even by 572 years the more patterned forms 
ауе reached a normative level. But the successful reproduction of both 
rms is not normative before 7 years of age (see Table 29). | 

The patterns of reproduction fall chiefly into the CCW and Cw 
Continuous forms, D and broken D patterns, and vertical and horizontal 


al or horizont 


TABLE 30 Diamond: Younger Patterns 
(Percentage of Occurrence) 


5 years 54 years 6 years 7 years 
а B о B G B G B 
<> 
Blob 2 2 оо оо оо 
Line ог lines 2 2 2: 0 2 0 оо 
2 lines 6 6 8 2 оо оо 
Open point оо 2 2 оо оо 
1 point 16 12 0 ë 0 0 оо 
2 points 4 2 3 4, 0 4 оо 


2 triangles 


Iit OSA) @ 


Triangle of 3 points 16 18 10 6 4 6 о 0 
Ears 12 4 10 12 16 8 14 2 
5 sides 2 0 2 2 4 4 20 
Rectangle 14 6 2 0 2 0 0: 10 
Inverted point 2 0 оо 22 0 0 

76 54 38 30 30 24 18 2 
Blob O 4 0 0 0 0 0 оо 
Line or lines 6 0 оо 2 0 оо 
2 lines () 6 6 4 2 оо б 0 
Open point Л 3 8 0 2 0 0 o 4 
1 point Q 6 12 0 0 0 0 оо 
2 points Q 2. 16 4 0 0 0 2 0 
Triangle of 3 points q 14 16 10 12 2 4 оо 
Ears $ 12 6 14 12 14 8 6 0 
Rectangle Q 4 6 оо 20 оо 
5 sides Q 4 4 4 0 2 2 2 0 
Inverted point t 2 0 0 0 0 0 оо 
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cleavage patterns (see Table 31). Less frequent are mixed patterns which 
may be described variously. The characteristic aspects of so-called 
“mixed” forms might be, for example, a two-line start followed by an 
opposite parallel line with the final line then executed in a reverse 


direction 
1, NE 
<? 
ог another example might be 
yr 
Fur 
Another mixed pattern includes two starting points. 
US 
+. 
The frequency of occurrence of all these different patterns for horizontal 
and vertical diamonds is shown in Table 31. 

All continuous patterns combined reach normative values for the 
horizontal diamond at 7 years of age (54% С, 66% B) and for boys 
only (54%) for the vertical diamond at this same age. On the whole the 
CCW direction, mostly starting with left side down, definitely leads. 
The continuous method of drawing, however, decreases slowly from 7 
Years on (see Table 31). | 

Тһе D pattern occurs much more frequently for the horizontal than 
for the vertical diamond, reaching a peak at 8 years of age in the hori- 
zontal diamond (24% G, 20% B). The broken D on the other hand is 
More common with the vertical diamond, reaching its high point at 7 
years (8% G, 10% B), though even these figures are, obviously, low. 

Vertical cleavage patterns are, as might be expected, twice as com- 
mon with the vertical diamond as with the horizontal, showing a sizable 


Peak at both 8 and 9 years (40%). The most common vertical cleavage 
Pattern is made with two single side strokes. 


о 


The horizontal cleavage patterns are more alike for the two positions 
of the diamond than are vertical cleavage patterns. The most common 


orizontal cleavage pattern is a four-stroke pattern. 
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It is steadily rising for both positions of the diamond, showing higher 
figures with the vertical diamond. The two-line horizontal pattern 


is fairly common in response to the horizontal diamond, but occurs in- 
frequently with the vertical diamond. This two-line horizontal pattern 
for the horizontal diamond occurs fairly frequently with the adult. 
“Mixed” patterns occur throughout but at a low level (2 to 10%). 
In general they occur more often at 8 to 10 years. ai 
The quality appraisal of the copy diamond сап be very deman! da 
(see Table 32). There is the obvious poor quality of a wide space » 
tween contact points which actually demands extra lines to close up t : 
gap, or these spaces may be left gapping especially at 5 and 5% дај“ 
A small space is evident in some at these younger ages and persists ; 
the older ages especially with the vertical diamond, (6% at 7-8 ү, 
The opposite of an open space also occurs—an overlapping of line E 
lines. The overlapping line is most common at 5-6 years. On the whole, 
however, from 7 years of age on, contact points are usually good. 54 
The rounded or curved line is especially conspicuous at 5 and » 
years. Its occurrence after this age, which can be as high as 10%, sug 
gests that the individual does not have good control of his line. қ 
The final product, especially of the horizontal diamond, may и ари 
more like a square ог a rectangle on its point. This occurs especially 1 
the male from 514 to 8 years of age (35962 ). ч 
Either the top or bottom half of the diamond, especially of the ver 
tical diamond, may be the longer. Or the diamond may appear lopside > 
with one side more prominent than the other. The side points of th 
vertical diamond may be at different levels, or the figure may be place 
at an oblique angle. of 
The diamond may still be relatively successful even with some 
these quality flaws. The quality, however, becomes an important part p 
the final appraisal. Probably one of the evidences of superiority i$ 
relatively good diamond at 5 or 6 years of age. " 
Sex differences come out rather strikingly with the diamond, x 
cially in relation to younger patterns. Girls have more difficulty with t 
form than do boys and these difficulties persist into 7 years and beyone: 
Boys on the whole show more continuous patterns. 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL FORMS 


The Cylinder 


The 5-year-old is most likely to merely draw a circle in response to 
the request that he draw the cylinder (52% G, 60% B) and to report 
that he has drawn the bottom of the form, or that he has drawn the 
whole thing. A circle remains the preferred, though decreasing, method 
of copying through 6 years of age. However, at 6 years most say that 
they have drawn the top of the cylinder. This single circle method of 
copying is strong through 6 years and also in boys at 7, but uncommon 
after that. 

Another fairly common method of copying, right through 8 years of 
age, is a front view drawn as a square or triangle. As a child begins to 
recognize surfaces he may draw a square formation and then cut into it 
with a curved line at top and bottom (see Table 33, line 6). This re- 
sponse occurs, minimally, throughout the entire age range. 

Another expression of the recognition of surfaces, which occurs in a 
few children, is to draw two circles—one for the top and one for the 
bottom either in vertical formation or one inside the other. A next step 
is to combine the two separate circles with vertical lines. 


Е 


This response is coming in at 5% and 6 years, is quite sizable by 7 years 
of age (22% G, 20% B), and still occurs conspicuously in boys at 9 
years (24%), Children who make this response know the bottom of the 
cube exists and can’t seem to eliminate it in their drawings even though 
they don't see it. 

By 7 years of age many make a fair semblance of a cylinder, but the 
base line is flat (24% G, 32% B). However at 7 years most use more or 
fewer than the expected four lines, suggesting a real struggle in the 
child’s mind with surfaces and lines and their combination. 

By 8 years of age a curved base line is coming in (22% G, 28% B). 
This curved base line has come into normative value for boys by 10 
Years of age (40% С, 64% B). It is interesting that this is one area where 
the behavior of boys is advanced over that of girls. 

Table 33 gives age changes in the response to copy cylinder. 


Face-on Cube 


Although the face-on cube is easier to copy as a single square sur- 
face through 7 years of age, the symmetry of the point-on cube becomes 
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easier to master from 8 years оп when the child has gone beyond the 
single-surface response. 

With the face-on cube the single square surface, which may relate 
to the bottom, the top or the front surface, is normative from 51% through 
7 years (see Table 34). The next step is a response to the awareness of 
two surfaces, usually the top and the front. These two surfaces may be 
drawn either in horizontal or vertical alignment. An awareness of and 
need to draw the bottom as with the cylinder, occurs with some children. 

An awareness of the side of the cube is beginning to come in at 7 
years, but doesn’t come in strongly before 10 years of age (see Table 34). 
It becomes evident in looking over the table that it is difficult for the 
child to put the surfaces together. At times he draws both sides. A 
certain number at 9 years have learned the trick of a transparent draw- 
ing. Only a few, mainly boys, copy this form correctly even by 10 years 
of age (2% G, 20% B), though a few others are close to success as they 
make a good face-on cube but with a flat base line (6% G, 10% B). 


Point-on Cube 


The point-on cube may not be attempted much before 7 years of 
аре. SEVEN's capacity to draw a diamond shows up very nicely as he 
draws only the top surface of the point-on cube as a diamond shape 
(34% С, 44% В). This response remains fairly high at 8 years (22% С, 
34% B) (see Table 35). At the same time a fair number are making a 
rather good reproduction of the cube, showing the two sides, but with a 
flat base line to the figure. This type of response reaches a peak at 9 years 
ОЁ age (36% G, 32% B), but is superseded by a correct copy with 
angled base lines at 10 years of age in 34% of girls, 46% of boys. The 
Success of the copy of this form is in marked contrast with that for the 
os cube, but for both forms the boys are definitely ahead of the 
511$. 


Organization о} Forms оп Page 


After the individual forms are analyzed, it is wise for the examiner 
to secure an overall impression of the way the child organizes the forms 
Оп the sheet of paper, the size of the forms, their place on the paper, the 
Quality of strokes, and other factors. Whatever a child does is an expres- 
Sion of himself, though some of his actions are more revealing than 
Others. This Copy Forms test, with its very definite longitudinal poten- 
tials, gives us almost a capsule picture of both age and individuality. 

As an examiner slowly learns to read the records, he will be struck 
With the almost portrait-like quality of a child’s Copy Forms product. 
Some products have a stronger impact than others. A messy page is very 
evident especially when the forms are drawn large with heavy stroke 
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and piled at random on top of each other. In marked contrast is an 
orderly page with the forms drawn neatly and small in а horizontal 
row. 

There are many variables between these two extremes in the way а 
child organizes his forms on the page. Age is in part a determinant, but 
the child’s individuality is also made evident along with his age. Figures 
1-3 give examples of more or less typical organization of forms (and 
name and numbers) on the page, at each age level from 5 through 10 
years of age. Examples given are not strictly normative, but each 35 
characteristic of the response which may be expected at the age !n 


question. In series they give a clear impression of the changes that may 
be expected with age. 


SPACE USED 


For the majority of subjects in this age range, one page or less 4 
sufficient space to contain all ten forms. (Two positions of the diamon 
and two of the cube are counted as four.) Varying from 2% to 12% ca 
Table 36), a relatively small proportion of children from 5 years on nee 
more than one page. At 4 years this demand for an extra page oF 
extra pages may be very strong even to the point of the child’s needing 
a new sheet for each form, with forms usually drawn large and centrally 
placed. In marked contrast, less than half a page is needed by many а 
older ages when the forms are smaller and better organized. The use 9 
less than one-half page does not become consistently normative in this 


5 t 
age range, though a sizable number of children use this smaller amoun 
of space from 5% years on. 


PLACE ON PAPER 


The overall age trend is that figures become increasingly small and 
less and less of the page is used with increasing age. As Table 36 gin 
5-year-olds tend to use the whole page, more ог less. From 5% year 
following, the largest number of subjects place forms in horizontal row® 


though this does not become normative in girls until 7 years, in оу 
until 10 years, 


re always small. is «ће 
page, may work initially 10 5 


lower half of the page. By 6, most are able to orient more toward the top 


he may 


т of the top of the page n bas 


dicating that a single directio 
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not been established. Some who work in one quadrant of the page only, 
can nevertheless maintain their L to R direction. When a shift in direc- 
tion occurs as the child works, this suggests that other reversal patterns 
may also be present, as with reversal of letters or numbers. 

There are some children who need to make multiple starts. This is 
more common at 5 years. And there is the child who shifts his paper 
repeatedly so that he may execute each stroke as a vertical stroke toward 
himself, or away from himself. This need to shift the paper suggests 
difficulty in orienting to a given position. The only way such a child can 
solve this problem is to shift the environment, in this case the paper. 
These children often need an environment which will adjust to them 
until they have acquired the ability to adjust to their environment. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FORMS ON PAGE 


Table 36 gives a comprehensive idea of how organization becomes 
manifest in the years from 5 to 10. At 5 years of age there is great 
variation in performance from child to child. The largest number arrange 
forms in some sort of crude circular formation, either in or out of order. 
Conspicuous numbers, however (nearly one-fourth of subjects), still 
have merely random placement, and almost an equal number are already 
placing forms horizontally, in correct order. 

By 5% years, the largest number of subjects, though still only about 
One-third, have horizontal placement. However, horizontal placement 
Predominates from here on, and becomes normative in girls at 7 years 


following, in boys not till 10 years of age. 4 


RELATIVE SIZE OF INDIVIDUAL FORMS 


The individual forms are quite variable in size, especially at 5 and 
5% years. There is a slight tendency for succeeding forms to get larger, 
€specially at 6 and 7 years and especially when the execution of a certain 
form is difficult for the child. (The opposite trend of forms getting 
smaller is sometimes seen.) By 7 and 8 years, the girls are showing a 
marked tendency to draw their forms more even in size. This steadily 
increases until even size is normative in girls at both 9 and 10 years, 
though in boys only 46% make even forms as late as 10 years (see 
Table 36). 

When a marked and irregular shift in size from a very small form 
to a very large one in the several forms made by any one child occurs 
after 7 years, the presence of an unstable mechanism should be sus- 
Pected. However, when the shift is orderly and well-patterned, as with 
а sudden shift with the three-dimensional forms to very small or very 
large forms in contrast to an even size of the Copy Forms, it may be 
Considered that it is merely the harder demands of the more difficult 
task which have brought about this shift in size. 


Figure 1. Sample Copy Forms pages at 5 and 51% years. 
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GIRL 53 


ility. rms are distinct; 
One look at this record reveals a 5-year-old of good ability. The for 
all can be easily recognized. 
5-YEAR HALLMARKS CCW, with some diffi- 
1. Circle is placed quite centrally on page; executed top down 
culty on last lap. В А ide of V-line. 
Cross has sete ine added to equalize sides of um тв i at oblique angle. 
One side of triangle is extended to match ег ыз central point; other 2 oblique 
Divided rectangle shows attempt to angle 2 lines from a с 
lines are drawn H li 
я а s a , e. 

V- and H-diamonds show their position and Кеа мезе ВИ is spotty. 
Forms vary in size, lines are at times wobbly, and org: 
GOOD QUALITY . ik 
1, Square is drawn CCW with continuous stroke. 
2. Tri 9 iques. А " í а lower ones 

пе DEM line (H); 2 upper obliques are paired and 

. angle has 1 cross- 

are drawn in same direction. 
4. Careful closure points. 
LETTERS AND NUMBERS 
At Age i f page 

^ aced in middle of page. 
Child writes only a few letters and numbers, place а 
Quality А а there is an excellent 
Execution is excellent. Figures are of relatively small size, an 


attempt to make an “8” in advanced pattern. 


GIRL 519 


ы Co о 


eee HALLMARKS 
is рі Í page, cross 
à ai a ТГ і і any shifts—circle is placed at top of pag сто 
` Зевіппіпр of organization with ie vation L to R on next line, then V-organi- 
and square on either side of it; H-organiz: 
Zation, 


5% 
1, 


h = Холи runs into another. ith a dot; central H-line is from R to L. 
Е ооа centralizing of divided men nai ae мане Ко к уш 
ither has wide space, 2 
rouble with closure points—either has w 
With square. 
Soop QUALITY 
“Ir consistency in size. 
ood obliques in triangle. 
Xcellent H-diamond А 
і : { ; top і 
ild is able to tackle point-on cube; draws top 
sure points steadily improve. ;UMBERS 
5 мимв 
ERS (WITH RIGHT AND LEFT HAND) AND 
ве 
` Child is able to write whole first ce fers capit 
` Small letters size of capitals—child prefer sies 
ild writes to 15; reverses 14 to 41; numbers 
QUALITY 


п diamond shape. 


LETT 
At A 


als; wavy base line. | 
гу in size; wavy base line. 
соор 


2. о individual letter or number reversals. 
"Eanizes well on а line. - 
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6-YEAR HALLMARKS А eT ағай 
1. Divided rectangle drawn with cross-over pattern; outside is q 

line from R to L. 
2. V. but not H-diamond is correct. 


GOOD QUALITY j int of all 4 lines. 
1. Divided rectangle nicely executed, with central meeting point 

2. Cylinder shows 2 parts. 

3. Good closure points. 


QUESTIONABLE QUALITY 

1. Only 1 oblique to triangle. TES 
2. Organization of forms around a central circle. 
NUMBERS 

At Age 


1. Child writes numbers to 20. А —ÓÀ 
2. Numbers are of variable size but tend to be big; no spacing; y 


3. Child executes “9” in 2 parts. 
LETTERS 
At Аве 
i hown). 
1. Child writes full name (last name written but not s 
* Letters are medium to large. 


3. Base line tends to go down. 
Quality 


А as capitals 
1. Child handles small letters well but still = I à cap 
àme placed third of way down paper ( ys 


(not shown). 


BOY 7% 
Non in size 
1. Forms are relatively small, fairly even in у LN 
: i ; B - is fro: 
3 “Organization is consistent. -over pattern; central H-line 


TOSS 
ivided rectangle has rectangular shape, cros 
gto R, ir H-diamond. 
Child draws relatively good чадав Ч 

* Child draws base of cylinder, but then era 


QUALITY 


1. Good 
placement on the page. i 
F 004 cross-over pattern on divided rectang!e 


ood point-on cube. 


NAME 


1 AND NUMBERS 


Excellent small printing of name (last 
all printing 3 8 ye: 
umbers nicely formed with spacing of teens (8 y 


, placed high in L corner. 
сант сне but large size (6-61 years). 
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Figure 3. 


Sample Copy Forms pages at 8, 9, and 10 years. 
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NAME (WITH RIGHT AND LEFT HAND), ADDRESS, AND DATE 

1. Child writes cursively. - 

2. Child writes address on same line with name, plus second line. 
3. Good date, with abbreviation and correct punctuation. 


COPY FORMS 

l. Organized horizontally, three on a line. 

2. Fair size consistency. | В | 

3. Good quality: Central crossing of divided rectangle; rounded base line of cylinder; 
5004 attempts at 2 cube positions. | . 

4. Less good quality: Child uses continuous stroke for square, triangle, e eriam 
Triangle is vertical with oblique base. H-diamond has a curved line and points 
off-center. 


NUMBERS ч s Р 
Small and moderately well executed. Separation of teens by spacing but child still uses 
commas to separate numbers. 


GIRL 95 


NAME (WITH LEFT AND RIGHT HAND), ADDRESS, AND DATE 
l. Child organizes name and address nicely on 4 lines (4th line not shown). 
2. Typical, carefully formed 9-year-old cursive handwriting. ж 

Date shows overuse of punctuation, with period after month. 


COPY Forms 
1. Small, 4 or 5 on a H-line. 
ice breakup of lines of triangle and diamonds. 
· Oval top to cylinder, rounded base line. . 
Partia] angulation of lines of cubes—good quality. 
NUMBERS 


1. Adequately formed. 7 
оте irregularity in size, spacing, and angle of stroke. 


BOY 10 


NAME ADDRESS, AND DATE 


1. 


(WITH RIGHT AND LEFT HAND), 
Good placement. 
Ice flow to handwriting. 


Copy Forms 


“air size consi 1 | 
hild mein id horizontally, with 3 to 4 ona line. — 
Quare is drawn in continuous CCW line, but triangle and dia 
ivided rectangle forms show good attack; cylinder h 
Still circular. Face-on cube has fair side with base 
9int-on cube has flat base. 
NUMBERS 


i А z bers 
9, Nicely shaped, medium in size; good separation betweeninumbers, 
od base line. 


ge 100 do 


as rounded base line, but top 
angled, but top still square. 


especially teens. 
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There is also marked variability in performance from child to child. 
The circle, which shows the greatest variation of all forms, especially 
at 5 years, may range from .6 cm. to 10 cm. with considerable difference 
in the vertical and horizontal diameters. But by 10 years the variation 
from child to child stabilizes to between 1.5 and 4.5 cm. with only around 
3% of children above or below these limits. Furthermore, the circle, by 
10 years of age, has really become a circle, with a good proportion of 
children showing equal vertical and horizontal diameters. 

Special attention should be given to the somewhat complicated 
methods of organization used especially by the 5- to 7-year-olds. Thus 
the immature methods of placing one form on top of another, or placing 
forms around a central circle are conspicuous at 5 and 514 years. Placing 
forms inside other forms or arranging them in a circle like a necklace 
also occur minimally in the 5- to 7-year-old age period. 

Some young patterns are fairly easily seen. Others may be more 
difficult to unravel. The examiner needs to pick his way, locating one 
form after another in sequence, to see if even in the midst of apparent 
confusion the child may have had at least an initial sense of organization 
with the first three or four forms. Often this initial organization is broken 
into by the intrusion of later forms copied in the in-between spaces. 
As organization begins to take place, the size of the forms becomes more 
consistent, and thus the pattern is more readily seen. 

Thus an infrequent but interesting pattern of working on both sides 
of center, either horizontally or vertically, occurs through 8 years at an 
8 to 12% level. In about half the cases, only three forms are involved, the 


central 
О 
+ 


П 


either to В and L ог up and down (see Table 37); or four forms may be 
included in the initial grouping, with more variation in pattern. 

Another early grouping is a circle of the first three forms, which 
occurs most often at 5, years (8%) and at 9 years (13%). 

A conspicuous pattern (30% at 5 years and around 20% at each age 
thereafter) is the organization of the first four forms into a square for- 
mation. This pattern may be executed in a circular direction CW or CCW, 


= may be executed as two lines, drawn horizontally usually from b 
to R. 


is flanked by the 


and 
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The actual patterning of the remaining forms after the first three or 
four, except when they are in clear horizontal arrangement, is so varied 
and multiple that it is difficult to summarize. What we now classify as 
random may not be random if we knew more about the underlying pat- 
tern. Thus the circular pattern of the first four forms either CW or CCW 
may set a further circular pattern in operation, with the rest of the forms 
often being arranged circularly around these first four forms. The organi- 
zation on either side of a central form produces other oppositional place- 
ment. In the following example the triangle, like the circle, becomes the 
center of opposed placement. 


+ 
о А 


карш 
LIN 
QUALITY OF STROKE 


The quality of the stroke is one further aspect of the response which 
should be considered. There is the querulous stroke, the heavy stroke, 
the slashing stroke, the faint stroke—all possibly telling something of 
the personality of their maker. At times the type of stroke seems to have 
ап age relationship. The 31-year-old makes the querulous, wobbly, light 
stroke. He is anxious and unsure of himself. But not so 6 months later, 
when as a 4-year-old he becomes forthright, ready to step out into the 
world and to make dashing, gross motor strokes as he copies the Copy 
Forms. 

The stroke may have heavy pressure in this 4- to 6-year-old period, 
but by 7 modulation and inhibition are coming in along with a lighter 


stroke on the paper, which goes along with sEvEN's new found capacity 
to whisper. 


LONGITUDINAL AGE CHANGES 


The shifts from age to age can be so significant and revealing that 
it is fortunate when yearly records for any one child can be taken 50 
that he can be seen in movement, revealing increment from age to age. 

But there is much more than just a growth increment to be looke 
for. The manner in which a child grows from one age to another must 
also be watched for. Some will leap ahead and then later fall back. 
Some gain in one area and lose in another. Good organization at one age 
may break up into relative disorganization at a succeeding age. At one 
age the forms may be very small, as at 9 years, only to be followed in 
the same child by very large forms at 10 years, or vice versa. 
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In general, there is fairly steady improvement in that children, with 
increasing age, use less of the page in copying forms, and improve from 
random order to the use of three horizontal rows, and from large uneven 
figures to medium-sized even figures. 


Handedness 


A question arises whether it is always a sign of immaturity when 
children, in copying forms, draw lines opposite to the expected direction. 
Could it sometimes merely be a matter of handedness? 

Responses to Copy Circle give at least a partial answer to this 
question. Preschoolers tend to copy a circle in a CW direction, but 
copying in a CCW direction becomes normative at 514 years and follow- 
ing. However, at all ages some children continue to draw CW. 

Table 38 (line A) shows what percentage of the children who draw 
CW are left-handers, As this table shows, through 5% years in girls and 
through 6 years in boys, only a small percentage of those drawing the 
circle CW are left-handed. However, from 7 years on, with some ex- 
ceptions, most children who draw a circle CW are left-handed. 

| Thus we may fairly consider any drawing of a circle in a CW direc- 
tion by a right-handed child beyond the age of 6 years an immaturity. 

Next, the question arises, do the majority of left-handed children 
continue to draw a circle CW up into the older ages? Table 38 (line B) 
answers this question by giving the percentage of left-handers who draw 
CW, that is counter to the usual manner. As this table shows, in the age 
range from 5 to 10 years, at two of the ages in girls and at five in boys, 
drawing CW is normative in left-handed children. 

Table 38 also presents figures for drawing the horizontal line of the 
Cross from R to L, the first line of the square down the right side or across 
the bottom, the first line of the triangle up or down the right side, the 
Outside of the divided rectangle starting down the right side and contin- 
uing CW, or the inside lines of the divided rectangle mostly from R to L. 

Nearly all of these patterns of drawing, which are contrary to the 
normative methods, occur mostly in left-handed children, and the per- 
Centage of left-handers so drawing tends to increase with age. 

In spite of this, many left-handed subjects do draw in the generally 
Normative direction and manner for nearly all of the different forms. 

Thus, for most forms used in the Copy Forms test we can expect 
children, both right- and left-handed, to follow the usual normative 
Progressions with age. But when a child does draw in a direction oppo- 
Site to that which is usually chosen, chances are high, as Table 38 shows, 
that he will be a left-hander. 

Therefore, with left-handed childr 
Versely judging a reversal in the usual direction of drawing. 


en, care should be taken in ad- 
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INCOMPLETE MAN 
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Introduction 


ОЁ all parts of the examination, this is often the child’s favorite. T 
intrigues him. It stirs him. He remembers it if he is re-examined, an 
tackles it with renewed pleasure. both 

It is indeed a fortunate juxtaposition of forces when a test Do 
pleases the examined and reveals much to the examiner. The ы енші 
of the formula of this test is part of its charm. The missing parts це 
fairly obvious and stimulate the child to get right down to work to a 
things right, to complete this unfinished figure. Each of the missing p 
with the exception of the eyes, has а model already drawn to guide th 
child. xdi 

The line, angle, and length of each part, especially the arm, leg, an 
tie, allow for many stages of perception and therefore of execution. uon 
the fact that a part is added is only the beginning of an evaluation x 


performance, that is especially significant. қ the 
The examiner will become increasingly aware of the quality of In 
child’s additions as he himself gains more experience with this test. di 
time, he will become aware of the length of line—the longer, е. а 
wildly uncontrolled lines being reminiscent of the 4- and 472-уеаг-о егі 
Не will also note the wobbly line or the curved line more noticeable i 
control, a line or form may be ae 
down in size, showing for a while the opposite trend of the wild ее 
uction of size may occur especia А 
in the 5- to 7-year-old age range. Increased modulation, which produce? 
lines of the "correct" length, takes place sometime around 9 years of age 
or in some instances not until 10, 
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Similar extremes are evident in the contact points of the added 
missing parts to the figure. Four slashes the stroke of an arm or leg well 
into the body area, right through the outlined circle. On the other hand, 
he may miss contacting the body by a wide margin. He may then link 
the space with an added line, since he likes to tie things together, or he 
may be content to leave an arm or a leg dangling in space. 

This over- or under-control is especially evident as the child adds 
hair. The 5- to 6-year old is still likely either to cross over the head line as 
he draws the hair, or to fail to contact it. By 7, the child shows better 
control of his stroke, a greater awareness of detail and of his own per- 
formance, and a desire to improve things by erasing if they are not 
quite to his liking, but the process is still laborious. It is not until 9 that 
the stroke is under fluid and sure control. 

The quality and type of stroke is determined both by the child’s 
ability to maneuver his pencil in his hand as he executes, and also by 
the way he sees what he is to do. What he sees or does not see is espe- 
cially evident with the neck area. Some see only the missing body line 
at 5-6 years. Others see only the missing neckline at the same age. It 
may take until 7 years before they see the tie area. As for the ability to 
make an oblique stroke for hair, arm, or leg, this may well tax many 5- 
and 6-year-olds. 

Fortunately perhaps, the eyes have no model. Therefore the child 
fashions them spontaneously. It is indeed a far cry from the wide open 
Circles of the 5-year-old to the oval, seeing eyes of the 9- and 10-year-old. 


Administration of the Test 


The material and procedure for this test are simple. The test con- 
Sists of a letter-sized sheet of green paper on which is stamped (in black 
ink) the outline of a man having half his hair, one ear, nose and mouth 

ЧЕ no eyes, and half a bow tie with its central knot and one side of his 
neck, one arm and hand and opposite leg and foot (see Figure 4). There 
аге nine parts in all to be completed, ten including the body line. The 
eye itself may have several parts: outline of eye, eyebrow, eyelashes, 
Pupil. Belly button, buttons, clothes, and marks on nose, mouth, and 
баг as well as cheeks, teeth, and extra arm, leg, fingers, and so on are 
Counted as extras and scored as such. : 

As the examiner presents the sheet of paper stamped with the form 
9f the Incomplete Man, and a pencil, he asks, "What does this look like 
to you?" If the child cannot respond, it is wise not to press this question 
Until he has completed the figure. | 
“ һе maces may tan proceed by saying to the young у = 
Somebody made him and forgot to finish him. You finish him.” With the 


Figure 4. Incomplete Man. 
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older child the examiner can be more forthright and simply say, “You 
finish him.” 

As the child adds parts, the examiner should record the order and 
method of drawing, plus any verbalization. The preschooler (3- to 4- 
year-old) often talks out loud as he is finishing the man, naming the parts 
as he completes them, and delightedly reporting new powers he has 
given the man as he completes the parts—“Now he can walk,” when the 
second leg is added, or “Now he can see,” when the eyes are added. The 
preschooler deals with this task as he deals with other aspects of his life. 
Things come alive. He thinks of inanimate things as real. 

If the child lags in his completions, the examiner will encourage him 
with “What else?" This is recorded as a broken line - - - - - - - - - - - to 
indicate that a stimulus was given. If any parts are omitted after this 
Suggestive urging, the examiner points to the region of the unfinished 
Part and asks, “What did they forget to draw here?" or “What does he 
need here?” This is recorded by a solid line indicating 
that a definite clue was given. 

| The 4-year-old is seldom budged by this additional help. He has 
Біуеп what he сап, and wishes to give no more. Five may be responsive. 
At one time we were interested chiefly in the number of parts a child 
added to the man, but now we consider that it is the way the child 
completes the part that is more important than the numerical fact that 
the part is added. But the record should show whenever a specific clue 
has been given. 

Four may interrupt his completions to ask, “Who made him?” He is 
usually satisfied with the information that the man was printed. He is 
also aware, as is the 5-year-old, of the black ink with which the form was 
Printed, and some request a black pen so t 
Same as those on the paper. 

(If the child has not named t 
Pletes him, he is asked what it is after he h 
after the man is completed. Difficulty with naming is not us 
after 5 years. ) 

When the man h 

9r the child to see and 

is question is difficult for some 5- to 6-у 
Ог not, they are then asked, “How does ће 
More difficult than the first question of “How does he loo 


induces more revealing responses. 
At times, neither of these questions is responded to more than 

Superficially with a bland positive response of “good” or fine.” | 
Then the third question which is more specific and directive is 

asked, “Is he happy or sad?” It is at times surprising to see a switch in 


hat their lines will be the 


he Incomplete Man before he com- 
as finished. Most name easily 
ually present 


as been completed, the examiner holds the paper up 
asks the 5- to 6-year-old, “How does he look?” 
ear-olds. Whether they answer 
feel inside?" This may be even 
k?" but it often 
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opinion from an earlier response such as “good” to “sad” just because the 
child had not considered the possibilities suggested by the question about 
happy or sad. Such a switch is most common at 514 years (40% С, 
18% B). After the child has responded he is asked, “How could you 
tell?” or “How do you know?” 

From 7 years on, the child is initially asked, “What is his facial 
expression?” It is not until 8 years that most girls understand this ques- 
tion (56% G), though boys are still lagging (only 36% В). When 
children are able to respond to this query the two questions of “How 
does he look?” or “How does he feel inside?” can be omitted, since the 
child no longer needs this step-by-step type of encouragement. . 

If he responds to the question about facial expression, then he is 
asked, "How do you know?" At 7-8 years when a child may not know the 
meaning of, or cannot respond to, the question about facial expression, 
he is asked the subsequent query of *How does he look?" (He often 
responds to this as though he were thinking of facial expression.) Then 
he can be asked directly, “How do you know?" or “How could you tell? 


Findings! 


NAMING 


The majority of children from 9 years on refer to this figure as а 
“тап.” This response is increasingly qualified as the child grows older, 
with such remarks as “part of a man” ог “half of a man,” or the child 
may describe the figure as “a man with , . > or “а man without . · - 
certain parts. By 7 or 8 years of age, children are more concerned over 
the fact that the man is not completed, and may refer to him as half- 
drawn, unfinished, or not completed. 

The second most common name given is "boy." This is especially 
high at 514 years (3896 G, 3095 B). From then on the response "boy 
steadily declines until it is only 14% at 10 years. 'The third most common 
naming is "person" which is minimal at 5-6 years, but steadily rises 10 
its peak at 9 years (26% С, 34% B). Both the responses of "boy" and 
person” are qualified in the same ways that the response “тап” is 
qualified, 

There are still a few responses, especially at 5-6 years, which are 
reminiscent of the preschool responses: monkey, doll, snowman, humpty- 
dumpty, Scarecrow, girl, or lady. Some children shift back and forth as 

1 Responses of the 2- 2 " ч Ме ted іп 
Louise B. Ames, “The Gesell анаа Chery rae odi ge 


and superior behavior in preschool children." J, Gener. Psychol., 1943, 62, 217-274. 


ац, оа ae described fully in Louise B. Ames, Frances L. Ilg, “The Gesell 
ncomplete Man Test as a AS) с эк Мопойт.› 
1963, 68, 247-307, measure of developmental status.” Genet. Psychol. Mo 
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they nar 
ame the figure : А 
naming, ne figure alternately girl or boy. Table 39 gives figures for 


, 
Тће 5- апа 514-year-old, espe- 
who find it difficult to 
ay. “Good” is a common 
1 fairly common though 


“OK,” “all right” have 
's positive 


FA 
CIAL EXPRESSION 


in нге he look?" (5-7 years). 
Tespond ), ‚и. (араш from а small percentage 
and typical ж in a forthright and positive wW 
More typical -—: response. "Funny" is stil 
their oe hae the 4-year-old. “Fine,” “happy,” 
approach, A шы of occurrence and further emphasize FIVE 
He looks like ery Sammon response is to reiterate the initial naming, 1.6.; 
however, is el boy,” or “He looks like a man.” The 6- and 7-year-old, 
or unhappy." re likely to express some negative emotion such as “бай” 
. How 
inside in does he feel inside?” (5-7 years). This query 
the arcc: often brings forth some positi 
"и “happ old. He often persists in his use о 
ee 5 “> and "sad." A few, from 5 to 6, rep 
With the beeen’ or “bad.” This response 0 
=. а. 
eee пе of the more literal-minded refer t 
onsiderable Жб has been printed on as “soft” or "har 
f y an feels ч culty in projecting ап answer to this que! 
Ооуу, , but find по difficulty with the more specific qu 
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pecially from 
Е “good,” but he also projects 


ort that the man (or boy) 
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monly expressed as “sad,” “unhappy,” or “not happy.” А few children, 
especially at 8 years, refer to the man as “crazy,” “horrible,” or “scared.” 

These projections should not be taken lightly, especially at 8 years. 
Or when a 9- or 10-year-old reports, “He looks worried because he’s 
afraid he’s not going to pass,” this should be investigated. 

The positive “happy” or “smiling,” predominant at 5 years of age, 
remains close to the 25% level from 7 to 10 years. A few nines sharpen 
their perception of a smile to a “grin,” and one 9-year-old boy of high 
intellectual status though immature in his emotional responses, referred 
to the smile as a “dull smile.” 

Some children have trouble in deciding whether the emotion ex- 
pressed is positive or negative. A few at every age (most at 10 years— 
14% G, 12% B) settle for both, giving a double answer, “fine/sad,” or 
“happy/sad.” The 514-year-old mentions both kinds of emotion, but 
makes the distinction that the man "Looks good, but feels sad" (40% С, 
18% B). The 7-year-old may deny both emotions, “Not happy and not 
sad." 

Others do not have to weigh the opposites, but come straight to 
the point and speak of the facial expression as "normal" "regular," 
“plain,” or “natural.” This class of responses shows a steady rise from 
8 years on, reaching its highest point at 10 years of age (1896 G, 22% B). 

Тһе responses of "thoughtful," "serious," or "bored" are infrequent 
With the exception of boys at 9 years of age (1296 B). In contrast to this 
тоге inward response, the outward response of "excited," "surprised," 
Or "startled" is strongest at 8 and 9 years. 

“How do you know?” (7-10 years). By 7 years of age, most children 
can substantiate their answer with real thought. Sometimes their answer 
has a relationship to how the figure looks, or it may be related more to 
the child’s own inner state of mind. But by 9 years of age, there is an 
accurate perception and reporting about facial expression. 

At times the child will actually control the expression by adding a 
mark to the mouth (either up or down), but often it is the expression of 


the eyes that seems to determine the interpretation of the expression 


of the mouth. 

The less perceptive child will refer in general to the face, or will 
бау that the man “looks И” (ie. happy, sad, etc.). A more perceptive 
child will refer to the presence or absence of a smile. A certain group 
will refer to an opposite emotion: “He is sad because he is not smiling,” 
“He is happy because he is not crying,” “He is calm because he is not 
excited.” A small proportion refer to the rest of the body besides the 
and the legs. Thus the man may be described 


face, е А > 
, especially the arms 
: 4 of fright, so happy that 


as jumping for joy, arms stretched out because 
е is waiting to embrace someone. 
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The hair has a definite relationship to fright or being scared be- 
cause it is standing up straight. To determine whether this is reported 
by the truly frightened child or by the one who enjoys the symboliza- 
tion of fright would need further study. x 

The majority of responses to the query of “How do you know?” are 
related to the facial features and especially to the mouth. It is indeed 
quite fascinating to see how many different emotions can be projected 
into the mouth. Many refer to it as straight, but others refer to it as up 
or down according to the projection of positive or negative emotions. 
The mouth alone is most often referred to. At times, however, both eyes 
and mouth are mentioned and in some, the eyes alone. The inclusion of 
nose is more common at 5 and 7 years and suggests that the child is 
just naming parts of the face. 

The inclusion of extraneous remarks, such as at 6 years of age, 
“Нез happy because he wants flowers” is suggestive of a younger 
response, more common at 4 years when the child might report, “He 
feels awful because his Mommy spanked him.” But when the 8- or 9- 
year-old refers to some negative emotion and supports it with the 
explanation, “Нез just seen a ghost” or “a horror movie” one needs to 
judge this response according to the content and the possible meaning 
to the child, as well as for its indication of possible immaturity. 


Table 40 gives figures for “What is his facial expression?” and “How 
do you know?” 


COMPLETION OF PARTS 


It is interesting to watch the attack of different children at different 
- Some children may give the clue to 
their thinking in their original naming of the figure as they list the miss- 
пе leg..." and so оп. The preschooler 5 
leg. This omission he recognizes most 
gnize the need of another arm. It 15 
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The preschool stroke is often wobbly and uncertain, prada di 
years of age it often assumes the dashing, сыш с cw жем 
typical of FOUR and FOUR-AND-A-HALF. Thus the Incomplete ? е 
take оп а wild look at 414, with long hair, long arm and leg, long fing 
and long foot. 

The imaginative child of this age is likely to supply a belly npr 
though by 5 years of age only 6% of girls and only 2% of boys ү vic 
item. A very few preschoolers may also add genitals and breasts. 4- 
children may clothe the man with hat, guns, pockets, belt, and os et 
equipment their minds may dictate.) Others at 4, with less aos 
draw over the lines already there, or reproduce the figure as it stands, 

ide of the paper. "T 
» go up Pass м 5- to 10-year-old range, less help is needed ы 
to get the child started or to help him in completing all of the р 
Boys may attack the arm and leg region first, girls the head ier 
Some proceed in a very orderly fashion from hair to ear, to eyes, Pun 
arm, and leg. Others start with the area of greatest interest to елін 
Age may determine this response іп part. SEvEN's interest in the tie hes 
may be so strong that he will attack this first. The part most freque 
omitted is the body line, especially after the tie has been added. 


% 
Table 41 indicates the age at which each part is first added by 50 
or more of subjects. 


А а: 
Hair. Five has some trouble in seeing the need of hair. pie 6 
this age, 14% of girls and 24% of boys omit it entirely. It may һау 
be pointed 


V, 
out to them. Hair is often drawn too long both at 5 and I 
years, and is likely to extend too far down the side of the cheek, la 
even this is a definite inhibition of FOUR-AND-A-HALF's tendency to та 
the hair all the way around the head or way under the chin. — 
The opposite, that is, too little hair, is also a possibility occurring à 
some throughout the 5- to 10-year-old period. The marked reduction 
hair to only three or four hairs suggests a much younger pattern. á 
It takes an extremely precise child to count the exact number by 
hairs on the printed figure and to reproduce them accurately. софи = 
10 years of age, only 6% of girls, 12% of boys, reproduce this num 
correctly. 
In the child’s attem 


is also 
Pt to control the length of his stroke, he is als 
trying to hit the head 11 


ne precisely. In the early period of 5 to 6 Loy 
he is more likely to overshoot and cross this line than to contact 
accurately. Failure to reach the line is less common. od 
With the better control of stroke by 7, the majority achieve go 
length of hair (5695 С, 60% в ), but it is not until the precion 
NINE that the majority place the hair accurately (58% G, 52% B). 
Table 42 for details of hair production. 


; e 
Eyes. The eyes, probably more than any other part, provide th 


TABLE 41 Incomplete Man: Age in Years at Which Parts Are 
Added by 50% or More of Subjects 


Girls Boys 

Hair 

Adds 4 4 

Good placement 9 9 

Good length 7 1 
Eyes 

Adds 4 4 

Good placement 6 6 

Matching types 5 5 

Any pupil 10 9 
Ear 

Adds 4 4 

Good placement 9 8 

Good size 9 9 
Neck Treatment 

Body line 4 5 

Меск 5% 6 

Bow 5i 6 

All 3 parts 7 7 

Neck and bow only 10 
Arm (and Fingers) 

Adds 4 4 

Upper third 54 5 

Good direction 5 5 

Good length 10 10 

Fingers good 8 8 
Leg (and Foot) 

Adds 4 4 

Placed correctly 7 8 

Good direction 10 10 

Good length 9 10 

Foot good length 10 10 
Naming 

Some naming 5 5 

Names some kind of man 5i 5 
Facial Expression 

Answers 8 9 

“Happy or sad?” 54 7 

How feels 6 

Tells because of mouth 7 7 

Positive emotion only 5 5 

6 7 


Negative emotion only 
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potential drama of this test. Because the eyes have no model, the child 
is able to express himself spontaneously. He can, at least at older ages, 
determine the inner character of the figure by the look he gives the eyes. 

The bare execution of eyes is usually all the younger child can 
manage. However, eyes are added by the majority of children at 4 years 
and thereafter, and even as early as 5 years of age 96% of girls, 90% 
of boys, do add some kind of eyes. 

The placement of the eyes may be too high or too low, but on the 
whole they are fairly well placed by 6 years (52% G, 66% B) and this 
placement steadily improves. For the most part eyes are quite even in 
size and level of placement. But when they are both different in size and 
in level, especially at 5 and 514 years, it does suggest instability and an 
erratic nature on the part of the maker. However this type of unevenness 
is not too unusual at these early ages and subsequent tests should de- 
termine whether this finding is a quality of the age or of the child’s 
personality. 

A fairly infrequent (2-896) type of eye is the horizontal or vertical 
line eye. Such a response is undoubtedly stimulated by the line models 
of nose and mouth. 

The type of eye changes with age in an interesting sequence from 
the scribble or large, loose, or open circles of the 3-year-old to the large, 
dark, colored-in circles of the 4- and 414-year-old, to the more controlled, 
open circles of rive, and finally to the small, closed, or filled-in circle 
eyes of the 514- to 7-year-old, whose size may be so small that they аге 
closer to a dot. The small, closed circle or dot is at its height at 7 years 
of age (1696 G, 1096 B). 

The small, open eye reaches its high point at 8 years of age (2696 G, 
96% B), and continues at about that level at 9 and 10 years of age. 
However by 9, the oval eye is becoming more prominent, especially in 
girls (3895 G, 2895 B). These oval eyes tend to be slanted upward and 
Outward at 9 years of аде.“ 

The presence of pupils in eyes begins as early as 4!4 years of age 
(26% С, 12% B) and steadily increases until it nears the 50% mark 
at 9 and 10 years. Pupils are of various sizes and may be filled in or open. 
As a rule they are centrally placed when the eyes are round, though they 
may be placed at the top or bottom, suggesting that the eyes are looking 
either up or down. By 8-9 years of age the pupils take on a more active 
role. They look to one side or the other, or they may be drawn as to give 
а cross-eyed or wall-eyed expression. 

The addition of eyebrows becomes especially marked at 8 years 


2 If. we follow the age-by-age products of some one child, we often see the eye 
first as a large, open circle, which becomes smaller and filled in, then a dot, then 
opening out round and small but with a pupil, and finally taking on the more mature 
oval shape. 
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(34% G, 20% B) and steadily but slowly increases thereafter, especially 
with girls. Eyelashes are less frequent, not much above a 6% level at 
any age for either boys or girls (see Table 43). 

Ear. The ear is sometimes omitted at 5 years of age (12% G, 
14% B), perhaps in part due to Five's tendency to concentrate on one 
thing at a time. If he concentrates on the hair he seems apt to forget the 
ear, and vice versa. 

It is not easy, especially for the 5- and 54-year-old, to execute even 
a fair semblance of an ear. Five-year-old ears may be classified as “poor, 
within the realm of the 75th percentile. They are often placed too low or 
even too high and are usually too small or too large. The shape may 
vary from a circular ear plastered on or near the headline but without 
becoming a part of the head to a horizontal or vertical ear (which may 
also take on an oblique position), or an ear in the shape of a cup handle. 

There is a steady improvement in both placement and size of the 
ear until by 9 years good placement is normative (58% G, 54% B), as 
is also good size (60% G, 58% B). The shaping of the ear, however; 
remains a difficult problem. An early awareness of line and an attempt to 
give the ear correct shape may well indicate an advanced intellectual 
perception. As early as 514 years of age, 28% of girls and 14% of boys 
make some effort to give a correct shape to the ear, but a correctly 
shaped ear does not even appear until 7 years of age (12% G, 12% В), 
ап age when we expect to find finer awareness of both shape and detail. 
Even by 9 and 10 years a correct shape remains below a normative level 
(40% G, 30% B at 10 years), 

Thus, after a slow start at 5 years of age when not all children add 
the ear, and only 28% place it correctly, only 18% make it of an accurate 
size, and none reproduce the shape correctly, there is slow but steady 
improvement with age. Gradually the ear is placed higher, becomes 
smaller and of better shape. The average child achieves both correct 5126 
and correct placement by 9 years of age, though correct shape remains 


beyond the average child in this age range. (See Table 44 for details of 
ear production. ) 


Neck and не. This part of the test demands most of the child. In 


the first place what is it that is to be copied? Many children don’t see™ 
to know. To be sure it is an old-fashioned tie, which adds to the difficulty: 


Thus, it can be mistaken for an arm, and it is shaped rather like the sole 
of a shoe. Then there is th 


the man as hugging or choking him. 
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The Не as such may not even be noted by the 5-year-old. It is the 
completion of the body by adding the body line that interests ЕІУЕ most 
(72% G, 76 % B). He makes this body line in various ways, all of which 
reveal his relative immaturity. It is more often than not wobbly and 
shows his difficulty in achieving good contact points. He is apt either to 
overshoot or undershoot. The direction of his line is variable, but it often 
contacts either the middle or top region of the central tie area, or may be 
drawn under the tie area in an effort to join it with the rest of the body. 

The need of a second side to the neck is recognized at 5 years 
(38% G, 34% B) and is well established by 6 (80% G, 70% B). This 
neckline is executed in various ways. When drawn alone (that is without 
the body line and tie), it is apt to be executed as an oblique, from the 
chin line down to the beginning of the printed body line, giving the 
impression of a bull neck. This oblique bull neckline may be supplanted 
at 5% to 6 years and following by an L-shaped line which includes both 
neck and part of the body line in one line. 

More often, however, neckline and body line are two separate lines. 
At earliest ages the neckline may be centered. As the child grows older, 
the neckline gradually moves to the right, providing a wider neck. 

The next step is to include the bow or tie. (The final step is to drop 
out the unnecessary body line.) The bow is rarely drawn alone without 
neck or body line, or both. Its presence is recognized by a few children 
even at 5 years of age (20% G, 10% B), and it is well established by 6 
years (74% G, 62% B). Within this period from 5 to 6 years the child 
really struggles with the bow. He may add only a small loop well within 
the neckline. He may reproduce the bow quite accurately, placing it 
within the expected area but leaving it unattached to the existing bow. 
It may be executed either horizontally or vertically. 

The central area of the bow may be reproduced on the outer or left 
side of the existing bow. The big loop of the bow may be attached to 
the inside or outside of the neckline. A more advanced bow, still in- 
Correct, is one which reproduces the existing bow in opposition, with 
two—instead of the desired one—central knots. We are always on the 
alert when this happens, as it suggests that the child may have difficulty 
in visual centering. 

By 7, the tie area is coming under good control with an awareness 
of all three parts: the body line, neck, and tie (54% G, 50% B). But the 
bow still tends to be drawn right over the neckline or the neckline over 
the bow, and it will still be some time before it is properly shaped and 
placed in a three-dimensional setting with no body line, and with the 
neckline and bow not crossing each other. 

Even at 10 years, though 58% of girls and 28% of boys make bow 
and neck only, only 42% of girls and 12% of boys make these two parts 
in really good form. A good many still add one part after the other. 
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Thus the body line may be drawn first, then the neckline may be drawn 
to meet the body line, and the tie drawn over these two. If the tie is 
drawn first there is more chance of inhibiting the neckline as it meets 
the tie area, and of omitting the unnecessary body line. 

Table 45 gives in detail age changes in the reproduction of the 
three neck area parts, singly and in combination. 

Arm. The need of an arm is quite easily seen from 4 years on, and 
no more than 2-4% at any age omit the arm through the years from 5 to 
10. The tie, as described above, may be considered as an arm, and 
fingers may be added to the central knot area of the tie as if it were a 
hand, but this occurs very infrequently, and seldom beyond 5 or 6 years 
of age. 

Some Fives still persist (16% С, 14% B) in drawing the arm down- 
ward as does the 4- and 41-year-old. This downward direction gives 
the impression that the arm is drawn as if it were a continuation of the 
printed arm line. This may in part be why many still place it low on the 
body as well as pointing it downward. Such an arm also tends to be 
longer than the model arm, suggesting a 4-year-old pattern. 

On the whole, however, the 5-year-old arm tends to point straight 
out horizontally from the body (52% G, 34% B, and much reduced 
thereafter), or to point upward, if even only slightly (normative at 572 
years and following, and close to the 90th percentile from 7 years оп), 
even though it only slightly matches the given arm. 

In the preschool years the arm may be placed midway on the body 
or below. Even as late as 5 years the place of attachment is variable. It 
may be either in the upper third of the body line, near the middle, or 
still in the lower third (36% G, 12% B). By 51% years of age, however, 
it is well established within the upper third (66% G, 60% B). 

To place the arm just right is not yet normative for girls even at 10 
years of age (38% G, 58% B). Awareness of correct placement 15 
especially evident at 9 years when some children are seen to make an 
imaginary line from the attachment of the printed arm across the body 
to where they wish to start the arm they are adding, 

The arm tends to be too long through 6 years of age in many, 
although it may be too short or just right. Even by 7, the honors are 
pretty equally divided between the three possibilities of just right, too 
short, and too long. From then on the trend is toward a proper length 
arm, though correct length does not become normative until 10 years 
(50% G, 70% B). 

The addition of fingers poses its own special problems. If the 3-year- 
old adds an arm it is usually just a horizontal line without any attempt 
to make fingers. Ву 314, an awareness of a hand is often evident with 
a crude extension of the arm line. But by 4 and 415 years an awareness 
of the fingers is very apparent, though fingers often turn out to be what 
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we call “rake” fingers, since the oblique stroke is not yet at the child’s 
command. 

The fingers may be in the form of a simple vertical line which 
crosses the arm in this 4-6 year period. The ability to make three fingers 
with the two side fingers angled obliquely improves steadily, however. 
A further refinement is to place the fingers just as they have been placed 
on the model hand with side fingers a little curved. The more perceptive 
child even at 5 years may try to reproduce these fingers accurately. A 
stumbling block is that he may reproduce them as given, without making 
the shift needed for the opposite side of the body. Thus the curve of the 
fingers may come out more in cup-formation. 

Some see neither the shape nor the number of fingers. They simply 
add the kind of hand they most usually make when drawing. Thus it 
may have a round part suggesting the palm with the fingers (usually 
five in number) radiating out from this part. Fingers are conspicuously 
too long even through 6 years of age (48% G, 38% B). 

Number of fingers may range from two to six. Four often makes four 
fingers; possibly he is enamored of his age. Five often prefers five, being 
literal-minded. In fact, this number may persist in the more literal indi- 
vidual even into adulthood, with some even adding two extra fingers to 
the three given on the model hand. Two fingers can persist even up to 5 
years of age, but six are very infrequent and rare beyond 5 years. By 8 
years of age well-drawn fingers are normative (6295 С, 62% B). When 
it comes to а well-reproduced arm and fingers which are accurately 
placed and just right in length, the expectation is not very high even by 
10 years of age (28% С, 32%B). 

Thus the overall trend is that with increased age the arm moves 
upward on the body line, shifts from pointing downward to straight out 
to upward, and becomes gradually shorter in length. It is placed in the 
upper third of the body line at 51 years by girls, at 5 years by boys 
Direction is upward by 514 years, Length is accurate by 10 years. Finger? 
are correctly reproduced from 8 years on (see Table 46). 

Leg. The leg, although here discussed last, is more often than not 
the first part to be completed. It is the part closest to the child, and most 
easily seen by him. Its placement presents the same general range ? 
possibilities as that for the arm. It can be placed just right or too far in or 
too far out on the body line. Likewise its direction can be just right о 
too straight down or too obliquely outward. The length also has its 
threesome possibilities of just right, too short, or too long. 

Legs made by preschoolers tend to be either an overly long slash, 
slanting outward and crossing the body line, or a too long stroke place 
too near the given leg, directed straight downward and often completed 
with a too long foot pointing in the same direction as the given foot 
Gradually the leg shortens in length, moves outward to a more or less 
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correct position and direction, and the foot itself turns to the right and 
becomes shorter. 

Boys especially, through 7 years, tend to place the leg too far out 
on the body line. It is not until 8 years that it is fairly well placed by a 
slim majority (50% G, 54% B), and this does not hold up too well at 
9 and 10 years. Even the proper direction is not strongly normative by 
10 years (46% G, 54% B). The majority at most ages tend to make the 
leg too straight. The too widespread leg is most conspicuous from 5 
through 6 years. (What are known as parallel or railroad tie legs do not 
occur often, but do maintain a 24% level of occurrence even through 9 
years of age.) The length is either too short or too long at 5-5, years, 
too short at 6 and 7 years. But by 8 years a good length is coming into 
the ascendancy, though it is not established until 10 years of age (54% G, 
60% В). 

The foot shows some of the same difficulties as do the fingers, but 
to а lesser degree since it is but a single stroke. The leg and foot are most 
often executed as a single continuous line after 5 years with a well- 
defined shift in angle from leg to foot. Foun may make the foot as à 
separate stroke which is likely to over- or under-contact the leg. By 5 
this contact of foot with leg (if they are made as separate strokes), 15 
quite secure. 

It is the length and position of the foot that need chiefly to be con- 
red. The foot is mostly too long at 5 years, as at earlier ages. The 
findings are actually very similar to those for the leg, with the too long 
losing ground, the too short increasing through 8, and the just right 
not coming through at a majority level before 10 years (54% с, 
62% в). 

The position of the foot is quite good even as early as 5 years. A 
Proportion still point it in the wrong direction or to the left as earlier 
—actually a reproduction of the model foot and more characteristic © 
the preschool response. This persists at around a 25% level up through 
6 years, and largely drops out thereafter. The foot is frequently draw? 
horizontally in a flat position, especially when the leg is more vertical, от 
too straight to match the leg in the model. 

Or the oblique angle of the foot may exceed that of the model. 
Occasionally with the subtended angle more than the expected right 
angle, the foot gives the appearance of a dropped foot. A good leg and 
foot do not come through as well as a good arm and hand even by 
years (only 14% G, 14% B). This figure appears very low, but eve? 
with the adult, only 28% make a “good” foot and leg which accurately 
match the model. In fact in following longitudinally the products of апу 
one child from year to year, we note that the drawing of leg and foot 
often does not show the steady improvement seen in other parts of the 
man. Sometimes it almost seems as if a child at an older age, possibly 
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trying too hard, makes a less accurate leg and foot than he may have 
produced earlier. 

Table 47 gives details of age changes in the drawing of leg and foot. 

Extra parts and extra marks. The addition of extra parts and marks 
occurs less in the standardization group than we would have anticipated 
from our clinical experience and from other studies. Genitals, belly 
button, and nipples are at a minimum even at 5-6 years, even though the 
belly button is a very common addition at 4% years. Buttons, however, 
are added throughout at an 8-12% level and clothes are added, especially 
by boys, at а 2-696 level throughout. The coloring in of parts, so com- 
mon at 4 years, occurs minimally at 5 and 5% years, very little thereafter. 

The nose and mouth are the parts most often added to or marked 
Over. The mouth is often completed by adding extra upward lines at 
the ends, thus shifting the man's expression to a happy one. This desire 
for a smiling face at 5 and 5!4 may be so strong that a child of this age 
may disregard the drawn mouth entirely and make a new smiling mouth. 
Teeth are rarely added even though our clinical impression has been 
that they were quite common at 5 and 5% years, the time when children 
аге so aware of their own teething. 

Table 48 gives age trends for the addition of extra parts and extra 
marks, and Table 49 shows the extent to which arm and leg either meet, 


Cross, or fall short of the body line. 


Illustrations 


Figure 5 shows plainly outstanding and characteristic age changes 
Which take place in response to the Incomplete Man figure from ages 2 
through 9, As this figure shows, an initial mere scribble response is 
followed, by 21% to 3 years of age, with a long slash of arm and leg. As 
the child grows older it will be seen that the arm in general tends to 
Move upward on the body line, turn upward and become shorter with 
fingers coming into increasingly good form. 

Leg becomes shorter and is increasingly well placed and angled. 

air varies from too much and too far around at some ages to too little 
at others, but finally settles down. Ear becomes increasingly well placed 
and of increasingly good shape. 

Eyes which are at first large open circles gradually acquire pupils 
and finally take on an oval shape. Neckline is most difficult for many 
Children. Around 4 years of age many add a simple body line. Neckline 
15 added by 5, tie comes in around 6-7. By 9 or 10, many are able to add 
Just the neckline and bow without the body line. 

Figure 6 shows characteristic age changes which take place in the 
Incomplete Man completions of four individual children at three suc- 


Bid. 
essive age levels each. 


1 YRS. YRS. 
25 5 


5YRS. 


7YRS. 


omplete 
Figure 5. Typical responses,at successive age levels shown to the Inc! 
Man test. 
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CHAPTER 10 


RIGHT AND LEFT 


HM 


Introduction 


ев: examining children over the years, we have been especially inter- 
Sie Š their orientation to right and left, not only as related to their 
eal о "nc but also to the bodies of others. We have observed a great 
of 4 confusion about sidedness especially in children between the ages 
and 7 years, 
as E. more confused children seemed to have other confusion patterns 
Posed = especially as to the orientation of letters. Even single letters 
Were a problem for them, for they knew not which way these letters 
tion oo to go. No sooner had they worked out a correct orienta- 
tion а flip-flop the letter turned in their minds in the opposite direc- 
lex Ometimes, as at 514 years, we found that some children even 
те fixed in an inaccurate direction and named right as left and left 


as rj Ў 
ght with utter certainty and consistency. 
hildren extended considerably 


anus Orientation difficulty in some c i 
to па the mere naming of right and left. Thus a child might be able 
њи his right hand and left hand but when asked to name his left 
“Tf fw become bewildered. A request might have to be spelled ош: 
едүр» № your left hand” (pointing to left hand), “then what is this 
ot _ „Pointing to left ear). Usually this clue was enough, but this did 
child ecessarily mean that over а period of six alternating requests the 


g а maintain ап accurate orientation. 
in anus years ago we came upon the work of Dr. J. Robert Jacobson 
| “ation to an adult test of right and left orientation.! We were in- 
his use of many parts of 


рце Е 
‘ d by the comprehensiveness of his testing, 
dren»; Robert Jacobson and Helen Gay Pratt, “psychobiologic disfunction in chil- 
“Nerv. and ment. Dis., 1949, 109, 4. 
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the body, his idea of timing of the individual's ability to carry out certain 
commands including orientation to pictures of opposing hands in which 
certain fingers were touching each other. These pictured hand postures 
were to be reproduced by the subject being examined, either verbally or 
motorwise. 

We first tried these tests on adult friends, recognizing the unique 
potentials of such a testing series for a longitudinal study of behavior. 
Many people even as adults were still confused, and showed real orien- 
tation difficulties. 

By degrees, we sorted out the tests, choosing the ones we considered 
most pertinent to the young child, cutting down the number from the 
point of view of time, as well as limiting the selection to orientations that 
would tell us the most about a child. 

We soon discovered that the 5-year-old could not take the whole 
battery we had chosen both because of his lack of sustaining power and 
because of the complexity of the tests. He could name his thumb, little 
and middle fingers, giving them his own special names, but the index 
and ring fingers were not only difficult to name but also hard to find 
after they had been named. Any requests involving index and ring finger 
were therefore omitted in testing the 5-year-old. 

The concept of right and left begins to intrigue, and confuse, а 
child of 3 or 4 years. At 3 or even younger the child has grasped ^ 
concept of top and bottom, right side up or upside down (even BUE 
he may still look at his books upside down). By 4, he is grappling wit? 
front and back and may still put his shirt on backward. 

The step of mastering sidedness and of distinguishing right from 
left is a far harder step to take. At one point a child may seem to ш 
figured it out, has supposedly learned it, and suddenly a switch aroun 
occurs and one side becomes its opposite in his mind. Right becomes 
left and left becomes right. This confusion may continue in some а 
through life. қ 

With many 4-year-olds the subject of right or left becomes а eri 
ав they put on shoes all by themselves. (Some may think first of rig 
and wrong, but soon the idea of right and left takes over.) One г 
of teaching may bring results, but as а rule the lesson needs to 
repeated over and over again. It may be learned for a while and € 
lost. This whole question of sidedness and right-left reversals is not * 
simple, but rather a very complicated matter, with many steps towar 
its final mastery. 

The ten single and ten double commands in the third and fourth 
sections of this test appear fairly simple at first glance, but the task си 
recording stop watch readings in seconds and simultaneously fathom 


H 1 H 2 
ing and ironing out the child’s misconceptions and errors, presents th 
examiner with many hazards. 
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If the examiner himself has trouble with concepts of right and left, 
he may be ready to give up this test before he has had enough practice 
with it to become proficient. A beginning examiner should not become 
discouraged; he needs time to become more comfortable with the test. 
He will develop skill in orienting the child, in manipulating the stop 
watch, and in recording his timing and his observations of the child’s 
process of carrying out the commands. Initially, if he is unsure of his 
timing and recording, he may rely most heavily on his general impres- 
sion of the child’s response. This test is not so important in the final analy- 
sis of an individual’s record as to demand great precision. It is a test that 
can tell us much, but at the same time it is difficult to know with what 
the findings can be most closely and usefully correlated. | 

When а child, especially one of 5 ог 6 years, orients easily and well 
and scores well on this test, the evidence points to a well-integrated and 
effectively operating organism. At one time we thought there might be 
a close correlation between good response on this test and good reading, 
but this is not necessarily true, although a facility in right and left 
orientation is a part of good reading. We are now more concerned with 
the relationship between these test findings and achievement. A well- 
oriented child does not have to fight with confusion, loss of orientation, 
fatigue, and other factors. | | 

After the examiner has mastered the easy manipulation and reading 
of a good stop watch with a quiet mechanism (nothing can be more 
disturbing than a noisy stop watch that startles the child every time it is 
clicked on or off), he is well advised to learn by doing. If he learns on 
the 5-year-old, he will have mastered the most difficult task first, because 
the 5-year-old needs expert handling and many allowances. 

Because the right-left examination is more difficult with a 5-year-old 
than with an older child, the demands of the test are clipped down to 
what the child should be able to do. Any questioning or directions about 
index or ring fingers, as mentioned above, are omitted. Also the time 
demanded for sustaining is clipped down to what the 5-year-old can 
manage. Thus the ten single commands are cut down to six, and the ten 
double commands are cut down to two at 5 years of age. 


Materials and Parts of Test 


Materials for this test include a set of cards with directions and a 
Scoring sheet on which directions for the various parts pi га test ти 
Printed, with adequate space to record the timing and “gt tee е 
chief material is а set of six 8% X 514 inch cards on each of w ich is 

rawn in outline a pair of hands with some fingers touching (see pages 


182, 183). 


A fourth and most important item is a stop watch; the scoring is 
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determined by averaging the time it takes for carrying out the various 
commands. As suggested above, both for the examiner’s convenience 
and in an effort not to disturb the child, a silent, easily manipulated stop 
watch should be chosen. 


The different parts of the test as we use it are as follows. 


Naming parts of ( examiner's) body. 

Naming Right and Left, own and examiners. 

Single commands. 

Double commands. 

Right and left Pictures, verbal response (see Figure 7, page 182). 
Right and left Pictures, motor response (see Figure 8, page 183). 


9 gue err 


Detailed instructions for the separate parts of the test as we use it are 
given in the text which follows. All of these are given from 5 to 10 years 
except the pictures which are given only from 8 to 10 years. 


Administration and Findings 
l. NAMING PARTS OF THE BODY (5-10 years)? 


First we wanted to see if and how the child named parts of the body. 
We also wanted to make sure that he knew the names of the parts of the 
body that he would be asked to orient to in later sections of the test. Р 

In administering this section, the examiner points to parts of his 
own body, telling the child, “I’m going to point to some parts of my 
body and I want you to tell me what I am pointing to.” 

He then points, in turn, to his own eye, eyebrow, palm, elbow; 
thumb, index finger, middle finger, ring finger, and little finger. | 

“Heel” and “cheek” which are used later were inadvertently not 107 
cluded. It soon became evident that the preschooler frequently confuse 
heel and toe, and cheek and chin. We decided not to teach “heel” ап 
“cheek” ahead of time, just to see whether this confusion was still present 
after 5 years, 

Eye. The naming of the eye poses no problems even for the 4-year” 
old or younger child (see Table 50). A certain number, around 10% 
from 6 years on, may refer to the eye in the plural as “eyes.” On the ае 
hand, the child with the almost too precise mind may respond wit 
corner of the eye,” “the upper (or lower) eyelid,” ог he may refer to 
the right or left eye, whichever the examiner is pointing to, naming Ít 
correctly or otherwise. 

Eyebrow. Eyebrow is not quite so easy, though even by 5, 50% 
of subjects were able to name it (see Table 50). A few, thinking in > 


2 For the 5-year-old omit index and ring finger. 
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general terms, may call it “head.” Others restrict their scope slightly and 
call it “forehead.” With this type of naming, the examiner usually needs 
to give the clue, “What is this hair up here called?” This usually enables 
the child to name correctly. 

There are still a few, however, who may need to be further helped 
with the name itself: “Point to your eyebrow.” When they have done 
this, then the examiner again points to his own eyebrow and asks, “Then 
what is this?” “Eyelash” is a fairly common substitute for eyebrow. If 
this is given, the examiner will point to his own eyelashes, saying, “This 
is the eyelash, but this (again pointing to the eyebrow) is the eye—?” 
Usually the child is then able to respond correctly. 

Palm. The palm is more usually named "hand" by the 5- and 515- 
year-old. ТЕ pressed for a more specific name ("What else do they call 
ИР”), a child in the 514- to 6-year-old age range may say "middle." If 
Dressed still further he may say "skin," "wrist," "vein," “wrinkles,” "fist," 
ог "bottom." 

At an earlier age, at 4 years, he may refer to the palm as the "place 
Where you hold things," or "place where you carry things." 

If it becomes obvious that the child cannot give the name "palm," 
the examiner, as with eyebrow, asks the child to point to his own palm. 
If this is successful, as it usually is by 9 years, the child is then asked, 

If that is your palm, what is this on me?" 

If with all this coaching the child still returns to his former response, 
Persisting with "middle" or whatever he has first called it, then there is 
Very real evidence of a stuck mechanism which may impede learning. 
"Palm" however, is a difficult word and is not usually mastered before 7 
9r 8 years? (see Table 50). 

Elbow. Asa rule elbow is as easy or easier to name than eye. Most 
5-year-olds (91%) can name it (see Table 51). A few persist in the 
More global or general response “arm” or “bone.” Some have trouble in 
Saying the word clearly or understandably. A very few confuse elbow 
With knee, 

Thumb. Some form of the word thumb is well known to the 4- 
year-old (80%). He is perhaps more apt to give the response “thumkin” 
Which he has been taught in finger-play songs, especially if he has at- 
tendet nursery school. By 5, the child is moving out of this younger 
realm. “Thumb” then becomes the name of choice (see Table 51). 

. Index. Though the index finger is included in finger-play exercises 
M nursery school and is often called pointer, it is neither easily named 
п the North Haven schools about our testing pro- 
dren) were apparently taught at home to 


old was able to name his palm, he 
led to further commands. 


= 3 When the news got around i : 
па many 6-year-olds (or younger chil 
me palm correctly, But even though a 6-year- 


“Л showed his true (year-old quality as Ве respond 
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TABLE 50 Naming Parts of the Body (Eye, Eyebrow, Palm) 
(Percentage of Responses) 


Years 
з 5 6 7 в ЖҰТ. 
Naming Eye 
Fails 5 0 0 0 ы : | 
Eyes ог the eyes 4 3 10 11 2 н о 
Some other, with help 10 9 0 0 3 > 87 
Eye 81 88 о в 88 90 
Naming Eyebrow 2 
Eyebrow 50 46 71 82 51 с 
Eyebrows 18 34 11 4 2 0 
Success, second trial 10 4 5 10 2 
-Fvariations 1 
Eyelash 4 8 0 2 : 0 
Eyelashes 2 8 12 0 2 0 
Eyelid 0 0 0 0 = 2 
Forehead 4 0 1 2 9 2 
Other 12 о о о 0 
Naming Palm 0 
"I don't know" 0 14 14 0 0 ! 0 
Hand 74 62 42 52 20 i 0 
Middle 15 0 14 0 3 M | 
Other 0 4 1 0 0 2 99 
Palm 11 909 ав п 87 
Palm (Weston) 17 43 75 2 
+ palm on second trial 7 4 9 о 3 10 1 
+ learns palm 65 17 33 40 18 2 0 
+ can’t learn palm 8 0 0 8 0 9 
Nort: Other names given for palm: 
5 years: center, inside, skin, wrist, arm bones (1 each); fingers (2). 
51 years: skin, veins (1 each). 
6 years: inside, skin, fingers, wrist, veins, wrinkles, fist, bottom (1 each). 
7 years: skin, veins, wrinkles, fist, bottom (1 each). 
8 years: wrist, Pocket (1 each). 
ith 
nor located by the young child (apart from the finger-play songs ғ 


demonstration ) 
years). 


ific 

The index may be called simply "finger." To give it a more specif 
name is not easy for the 5- or 6-year-old. If the examiner helps by Ро! 

ing and asking the child what he (the examiner) is doing (at 5 5% 

years), the child may quickly be able to answer “pointing” (82% a ле 

years to 92% at 6 years). (See Table 51.) Or he may say “tapping: ег.” 
examiner can then translate this into calling the finger “pointer nag 


before the child is 5% or 6 years of age (82% at 5 
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TABLE 51 Naming Parts of the Body (Elbow, Thumb, Index Finger) 
(Percentage of Responses) 


Years 
5 54 6 7 8 9 10 
Naming Elbow 
“І don’t know” 5 10 14 1 о 1 о 
Incorrect 4 2. о 5 1 1 0 
Correct 91 88 86 94 99 98 100 
Naming Thumb 
"I don't know” ог other failure 3 8 6 о о о 0 
Variations оп thumb 
Thumkin 3 2 1 0 0 0 0 
Your thumb 0 8 6 6 6 4 7 
The thumb 1 2 0 2 2 1 0 
Thumb 93 92 94 98 100 97 100 
Thumb, second trial 3 0 0 2 0 3 0 
Naming Index Finger 
"I don't know” 10 8 3 0 0 0 
First finger 0 0 0 9 9 3 
Pointer finger 
After demonstration 82 92 50 37 31 18 
Without demonstration 0 0 32 28 35 64 
Еогећпрег 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Other 8 0 8 0 1 0 
Index 0 0 7 26 24 13 


Because of the difficulty both of naming and locating the index finger, it 
is best n include it in the test battery before 512 years of age. 
ot to include (often called “big finger” or “tall 


Mid ser. The middle finger or^ 
man” эр E can be picked out readily because of its e 
The child also feels comfortable in moving it separately from the other 
, DBerS, As a matter of fact, this middle finger was often used as a о 
"^E finger from 3% years on and may be preferred in this use ы is 
Pointer or index finger. The 4- ог 5-year-old locates this finger rea ily 

is apt to call it “big finger” ог “tall man” according to how he has 

беп taught. 

A fair proportion (29% 
as "fa when number interests rank high. O 
Бег” (10% at 5 № years). 
eme will name it spontaneousl 
given the clue, "What size is 
it, he may be given a choice as to whether h 


or third finger, at 5 


fer to it as second ger, 
+ ау refer to it simply 


ње thers m 
y with one of its possible names or 
it?” If the child of 5 or 514 cannot 


When 
e wishes to call it “big 


Name 
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finger” or “tall man.” His choice is important, since his own naming is 
later used when specific commands are given. 

By 6 years, 50% still call the middle finger “tall man,” but an in- 
creasing number have given up this preschool naming. They are often at 
a loss, however, because they have not yet learned the more advanced 
name of “middle.” As soon as they are helped by the examiner’s demon- 
strating on his own hand with “Two on this side and two on this side, 
and it’s in the > they are usually able to respond with 
“middle.” 

_ By 6 years of age even though they have named this finger “tall 
тап” or “big finger,” they are told that it also has a different name. Then 
they are taught “middle” by means of the above demonstration. The 
name “middle” is purposely used from 6 years on, both because they are 


ready for it and also to contrast the sound of “middle” to the sound of 
"little" (see Table 52). 


TABLE 52. Naming Parts of the Body (Middle Finger) 
(Percentage of Responses) 


Years 

5 5i 6 7 8 9 10 

Naming Middle Finger 
“T don’t know” 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Thumb, or pinkie 1 1 0 0 0 0 p 
Ring man 3 1 0 2 0 0 0 
Finger 0 10 0 0 0 0 9 
Pointer 3 4 0 0 0 0 ү 
Index 0 0 0 0 0 2 g 
Second 7 8 0 0 0 0 9 
Second or third 29 5 0 0 0 0 9 
Third one о 0 0 2 1 1 
Big 13 9 0 4 0 1 2 
Tall man ог tall finger 14 27 50 18 8 8 1 
Middle 15 18 14 30 37 37 52 
Second trial 10 5 0 0 0 9 
Examiner demonstrates (2-2) 0 12 36 4 1 = 


| 


Бег, even though it may be used іп pre- 
5 usually called “ring man,” is as difficult to 
remember or to locate as is the index finger. Therefore it, too, is omitted 
> years of age. It is not named spon- 
ble 53). Prior to this age, the help of 


Correct answer. 
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TABLE 53 Naming Parts of the Body (Ring Finger, Little Finger) 
(Percentage of Responses) 


Years 
5 5% 6 i 8 9 10 
Naming Ring Finger 
"I don't know" or other failure 13 30 1 о о о 
(Wear?) Ring 40 24 20 16 18 0 
Ring man 30 6 8 1 3 0 
Fourth 0 0 4 0 о № 
Second to last о 2 2 2 2 0 
Some other 2 8 2 0 о о 
Ring 14 30 63 81 77 100 
Naming Little Finger 

"I don't know” 6 8 0 0 0 0 
Pinkie 17 25," 44 32 21 12 16 
Ring, or fifth 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Tiny, small, smallest 7 о 10 8 8 12 13 
End man, last one 6 6 10 0 І 3 0 
Вађу 23 20 6 31 25 32 33 
Other 4 7 10 8 4 1 2 
Little, first trial 37 33 20 20 4 40 36 
Little, second trial 3 0 8 8 4 0 0 


Little finger. Тһе little finger is as well known to the preschooler 
as is his thumb. Both are on the outside of the hand and thus are easily 
located. They may even be confused with each other at 4 years of age. 
The very young child does not refer to this finger as "little," but more 
often calls it “pinkie,” “baby finger,” or “small finger.” “Little” is actually 
not normative even through 10 years of age. “Baby finger” (33%) is al- 
Most as frequently used as “little” (36%) at 10 years. “Pinkie” steadily 
drops from a high of 44% at 6 years to a low of 16% by 10 years (see 
Table 53), 

Though the little finger may be named variously (pinkie, small, 
baby), the examiner steers the child into the use of the name “little” 
after 6 years of age. If the child has not called it this, the examiner will 
Suggest “another name for this finger is little" I'm going to call it ‘little’ 
When I ask you to do various things." The sound of "little" is used to 
contrast with “middle” to determine whether or not there is difficulty 


їп auditory discrimination. 


2. NAMING RIGHT AND LEFT (5-10 YEARS) 


, Та this part of the test the examiner asks as he points to the child's 
right hand, “What is the name of this hand on you?" (Or, “Show me 
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your right hand.”) He then asks about the following parts of the body: 
left hand, left ear, right eye, right ear, left eye, and then about his own 
right hand. 

Naming right hand. As suggested above, the examiner points to 
the child's right hand and asks, "What's the name of this hand on you? 
Five is likely to name some specific part that the examiner is pointing to 
(back of hand, knuckle, thumb, little finger), having just been naming 
parts of his body—or he may not understand what the examiner means. 

The next step is to help him by saying, “Show me your right hand. 
With this much help a bare majority of 5-year-olds know their right 
hand (60% of girls, 48% of boys). It is not until 7 years (or possibly 
6%) that the child can correctly name his hand without this help (82% 
of girls, 68% of boys at 7 years). (See Table 54.) 

Telling how he knows which hand. Once the child has responded, 
he is then asked how he knows. Answers are highly variable. Some come 


TABLE 54 Shows or Names Right Hand 
(Percentage of Responses) 


5 years 54 years 6 years 7 years 
G B с B G B а В 
Names 
Fails та 66 7% 76 62 56 4 16 
Correct 8 2 12 2 4 34 82 6 
Opposite 8 14 10 2 4 10 4 8 
Shows 
Fails 8 4 200 2 2 0 О 
Correct 42 28 66 60 360034 pe 10° 
Opposite 22 34 10 16 24 20 4 6 
Shows ог names correctly 60 48 78 88 70 68 92 a8 
Reasons Why Child Knows Right and Left 
No answer 6 10 2 4 14 12 6 2 
I don't know 24 2 16 16 6 10 4 н 
Митму (ог зотеопе) 
told me 26 18 18 14 20 12 ш в 
Just know, thought, ог 
guessed, or because 20 34 26 36 10 22 18 ы 
Confused, or some other 
answer not listed 0 в 10 2 12 14 à 2 
Facing this way or on 
this side 6 0 10 8 8 8 14 16 
Physical clue о 6 2 2 о 6 e 7 
Write, eat, pledge 
allegiance 8 12 16 18 30 18 26 18 


a 
These numb; Б. қалд Я 
ers are smaller at older ages since if subject succeeds in naming, he is not asked to show’ 
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right out and confess that they don’t know. Others give a cocky or cock- 
sure response іп а 4-year-old manner: “Just knew," “cause,” or “Just 
thought,” or “Just guessed.” 

Those who give the source of their knowledge as “Mummy showed 
me,” are responding in a characteristic 5- or 6-year-old way, relating 
themselves both to an experience and to a person. Their knowledge of 
right and left does not yet stand on its own. 

Their own action may also be the basis of their knowledge, as when 
they report that they eat with, write with, or pledge allegiance with the 
hand in question. The experience at school as reflected in the pledge of 
allegiance is indeed becoming a part of the process of learning. A few 
will relate a side to some physical clue, such as a scratch or a wart. This 
is helpful as long as these clues last. 

Some have a vivid memory of being taught at the piano or the table, 
or as they were putting on their shoes. At the opposite extreme, an 8- 
year-old who says “Right because it’s on the right side” is thinking like 
an adult and gives a suggestion of having built up a fluid use of right 
and left in his thinking process. 

Naming left hand. When the right hand has been named correctly 
or incorrectly and the reason given, the left hand is then pointed to, as 
the question is asked, “And what is the name of this hand?” 

Most Fives, just after having had the experience of naming their 
tight hand will be able to name the left hand correctly. A few who still 
respond more like 4-year-olds may call the left hand the “wrong” hand. 
Some FivE-ANp-A-HALFS are so obliging, as well as possibly thinking of 
both sides together, that as soon as they have named the right hand they 
Will immediately refer to the left, saying, “And this is my left hand.” 

If the child has named his right hand as its opposite (left), or has 
shown his left hand as his right and is consistent in naming the right 
hand as left, the examiner will need to decide as to whether he will allow 
the child to settle for the opposite. The consistent use of the opposite is 
most characteristic of FIVE-AND-A-HALT. 

Table 54 gives data for telling how they know right and left. 

Right and left eye, right апа left саг. At the ages of 5, 51%, and 
Possibly 6, the child’s orientation to sidedness is further tested by point- 
ing to each eye and each ear, right and left alternately. That is, examiner 
first points to the child's left ear and asks, "What's the name of this?" 
(The same for right eye, right ear, and left eye.) 

The transition of relating these parts of the body to sides, rather 
than just naming them, is difficult for many 5- and 5!4-year-olds. When 
the examiner points to the child's left ear and asks, "What's the name of 
this?" the child may simply respond with "ear." Then the examiner needs 
to point first to the child's left hand, saying, “If this is your left hand, 
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TABLE 55 Shows or Names Six Parts of Body: Right and Left Hand, Eye, Ear 
(Percentage of Responses) 


6 years 
5 years 5% years 
G B G B G B 
2 
АП correct 36 34 74 82 [з = 
АП оррозне 14 24 18 6 be E 
АП correct or all opposite 50 58 92 88 


then this is your ear" (pointing to the child's left ear). 
With this help the child of 5 can usually respond correctly. If he doesn't, 
it indicates that his processes of response are below the expected 5-year- 
old level. " 
By 5 years of age a slim majority will either name all correc T 
(36% С, 34% В) or all opposite (14% С, 24% В). By 5V4 ог 6, they We 
name all correctly, in a majority of cases, but an established conception 
of right and left on ones’s own body is not secure before 7 years of ава 
(This is the age of being well grounded, of knowing in which с 
you are going. This із the age when, іп our opinion, more formal learn 
ing can and should be given.) d 
Table 55 gives data for showing or naming the six parts of the bo A 
Identifying examiners right hand. Having established his mon 
edge of his own right and left sides at 6 years, it is next important for 


TABLE 56 Naming Right and Left: Identifying Examiner's Right Hand 
(Percentage of Responses) 


Years 
6 7 8 9 19 
No response о 0 3 2 | 
Opposite 36 26 2 2 00 
Correct 64 74 95 96 1 
Кеазоп5 Гог Giving Answer 

No answer 14 0 4 2 0 
"I don’t know” 12 6 8 1 | 
Some individual response 32 16 15 4 1 
Response related to fact that they 

write with right hand о 10 10 0 0 
"I just know” 2 0 3 1 9 
"Opposite my left hand" 2 6 3 5 9 
“Facing different мау” ог “Му 

Tight opposite yours” 24 38 31 72 62 
“Because if I turned around...” 


and those who turn around 14 


24 24 15 28 
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the child to adjust to an opposing person face on, a situation in which the 
sides are reversed. This takes a new capacity of adaptation, a new ability 
to manipulate sides in space. 

The examiner, facing the child, holds up his right hand and asks, 
"What's the name of this hand on me?" 4 

Sixty-four percent of subjects named this hand correctly at 6 years 
of age, and a correct response was established in nearly all subjects by 


8 years (95%). | 
Reasons for knowing examiner’s right hand are given іп Table 56. 


3. SINGLE COMMANDS (TIMED IN SECONDS) 
The ten single commands are as follows (only six of these commands 
are given at 5 years): 


- Touch your eye. 

“ Show me your pointer finger. (Not asked at 5 years.) 

- Show me your ring finger. ( Not asked at 5 years. ) 

- Show me your middle finger. ( Not asked at 5 years.) 

· Close your eyes and bend your head. 

- Bend your head and tap the floor with your heel. 

Raise your head and open your mouth. (Not asked at 5 years.) 

- Touch your right ear. 

how me your right thumb. | | 

- Show те your left index finger. (Left middle substituted at 5, using 


the child’s own naming of “big finger” or “tallman.” ) 


O 0 9 - oo cto 


m 


(Тһе recording of timing, demanded in the last four parts of the 
test, may seem very difficult to a beginning examiner. The timing is taken 
from the moment the examiner has completed his command to the mo- 
Ment that the child finally carries out the instructions. The word “finally 
15 used since there may be many steps in the child’s process of carrying 
Out а command. As the examiner becomes more proficient, timing a 
child’s response is like second nature to him. It becomes automatic. ) 

As we analyze responses to these commands, we find that the request 
to “show” is easily understood by the child. “Touch is equally under- 
Stood, though the very literal child may actually touch his eyeball when 
asked to touch his eye. Closing the eyes is understood, though a few 

“year-olds and a fair proportion of 4-year-olds may refuse to obey this 
command. “Bending,” however, can pose a very real problem. The child 
тау ask “Which way?” referring to back, forward, or to one side or 
the other, ТЕ he does ask, he is told he may choose whichever way 
Ле wishes, 

“Raise your head” poses the problem of not knowing what “raise’ 
Means. That is why this command is omitted at 5. Even at 6 and 7, some 
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children do not know what "raise" means, or they are unsure as to whether 
they should bend their head back or stretch it straight up. They can be 
told to lift it up, or the examiner can demonstrate for them. "Tap" poses 
a problem for the 5-year-old because he usually relates tapping to a hand 
movement. Thus he often brings his hand to the floor in carrying out the 
command in which the heel is supposed to tap. 

The only part of the body referred to here that has not up till now 
been named or pointed to in the initial requests is the heel. The child may 
need to be taught *heel" before he can carry out the command. Often 
the clue, "the heel of your shoe" is all that he needs to locate it quickly. 

For this part of the test the scoring results ( Table 57) show that 
FIVE is responding nicely to the single commands within the two-second 
(2.17-2.5") realm, with the exception of “Bend your head and tap the 
floor with your heel" (5.47) and "Show me your big finger" (3.77). 


TABLE 57 Right and Left Single Commands 
(Average Time in Seconds) 


Years 
5 54 6 7 8 9 10 Adult 

Touch your eye 24 1.8 11 12 12 1.0 8 9 
Show index 1.9 3.5 2.4 2.0 1.0 1.1 6 
Show ring 6.2 3.3 2.8 2.4 16 15 LM 
Show middle 2.0 17 1.6 11 6 T 7 
Close eyes, bend 

head 22 12 9 1.4 2.4 1.1 1.0 5 
Bend head, tap 

floor with heel 5.4 5.8 3.4 3.8 3.3 1.8 18 2.1 
Raise head, open 

mouth 3.0 2.4 2.0 1.4 1.2 1.0 6 
Touch right ear 2:5 2.6 1.9 3:7 1.8 1.3 1.2 7 
Show right thumb — 2.4 2.0 18 1.5 1.3 9 8 7 
Show left index 37 3.6 2.8 2.5 21 20-44 6 
Average in seconds 

per command 3.0 2.8 23 21 1.8 12 м $5 
Range, time in 

seconds 4-300 .3-25.0 .3-200 2-150 2-00 2-70 .2-6.0 


Five reveals himself most clearly by the way he responds to “Bend 
your head and tap the floor with your heel.” To begin with, his whole 
body is involved. If he doesn’t know “heel,” this has to be taught. Though 
he has just responded to “Close your eyes and bend your head,” this 
command was confined to the head region. Now bending the head be- 
comes to him something different. He tends to bend his head way over 
onto the table if he remains seated, or into his lap if he pushes his chair 
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back, or even down to the floor, especially if he chooses to stand. Along 
with this excessive bending, he is apt to bring his hand to his foot, to 
his heel or to the floor. The examiner may have to repeat the command 
emphasizing, “Tap the floor with your heel.” No wonder it can take him 
as long as 20-25” to carry out this command. | 

_ The next single command that the 5-year-old has some trouble with 
is to locate the middle or big finger on his left hand. To locate it in the 
first place is difficult. He is most likely to look at all of his fingers held 
tightly together and to chose the biggest one. Choosing the correct left 
hand is still a fair matter of chance, which makes the scoring difficult in 
this 5- to 6-year-old period. 

The examiner needs to record not only t 
the command (and by this is meant the time it t 
even though with help), but also to record as far as possible the way the 
child carried out the request. If he responds to the command of “Touch 
your eye” with right hand to right eye, “R to В” should record this move. 
If, however, he points to his right eye with his left hand, the recording 
should show “L to R.” This is a significant pattern which we designate 
as а cross-over pattern and relate to a younger age. Other younger pat- 
terns may also be present in the child who shows a cross-over pattern. 

If the child bends his head back or to the side, these movements 
Should be recorded. Bending the head back is an extensor pattern more 
expected of а 4-year-old. If this occurs, other extensor patterns are 
watched for, such as a sharp extensor release of the pencil. Along with 
extension or quick release patterns, the sustaining capacity of the child 
15 often found to be below par. 

Bending the head to the side doesn’t occur very often and may be 
thought of as possibly atypical. However it occurs frequently enough at 

years of age (15%) to make us wonder whether it is not an expression 


of some age pattern at 9. 

Five is known to have “stuc 
fact that he so often completes himse 
why he often cannot act until he is given permission, 
Teplies to his request, “Yes, you may 50 and get some paper.” In a similar 
Way, after he has responded to “Close your eyes and bend your head,” 
e may remain stuck in this position until the examiner releases him either 
With the next command or by telling him, “You may come up now." 
(50-60% at 5-6 years). Even this may not be enough because the exam- 
Mer only told him to “Come up” but did not mention opening his eyes. 

erefore the examiner may need to add, “And you may open your eyes.” 
Ға child tends to overhold, this can be recorded with the letters O.H. 

By 514, most children can take the full battery of Right and Left 

tests, both single and double commands. If it becomes apparent that the 


he time it takes to respond to 
akes to respond correctly 


k" patterns. Part of this is related to the 
ЈЕ through another person. This is 
as when his teacher 
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full set of commands is beyond a child, the examiner should restrict the 
= и FIVE-AND-A-HALF'S characteristic response is 
soon apparent. He studies his fingers as he chooses them. They тық dn 
he locates them. He may talk to his fingers, saying,' Hey you, | dee! 
don't do quite what he wants them to. He may still confuse thum 

little finger or toe and heel (1596 at 5 years, 9% at 514). — 

By 6 (or even 514) there is no question but that the c : ep 
for the full battery of commands. He often starts at once before срне 
aminer has completed his request, ог he may repeat the gione = 
loud before he executes it. Sometimes the child repeats the ше 
question, thus needing further help from the examiner. ain и 
sponse to a command is very rapid. Six, by nature, responds with sp 
and completes with speed. у 

| Ву 7, though dm child may still repeat some of the Lap pire 2 
more likely to repeat them in a whisper. He often reveals his e E 
thought as he inhibits an initial response such as the choice o "s 
posite hand, or of a wrong adjacent finger before he responds = m 
This inhibited response should be recorded if possible (e.g., inh. 
inh. adj. ring). 

Single  — scoring shows, on the whole, a steady d 
from age to age (see Table 57). The request of “Bend your у ји 
tap the floor with your heel” remains the hardest of the ten ЖЫП (It 
mands throughout these years from 5 to 10 and even into adult li E E 
is interesting to note that the 10-year-old on the average is faster be 
есше this command than the adult—2.1” for the adult in contrast to 554 
for the 10-year-old.) The average time it takes to respond to r^ es 
single commands shows a steady decrease from 3.0" at 5 years to its 
10 years. These figures undoubtedly show that there are definite gr cad 
patterns that have occurred in these years. The growth of more ecc 
neurological contacts has undoubtedly enabled the organism to resp 
with increasing speed. m 

It is also interesting to consider the range of time of the respon > 
which can occur in a standardization group of 100 subjects. As shown it 
Table 57, range is fairly wide at 5 years but decreases from an outer m 
of 30” at 5 years to 6” at 10 years. The very fast responses of .2— 
are found in some from an early age. —' 

There can be a markedly fluctuating timing for a single child in E 
5- to 7-уеаг realm especially, as sample time records for a selected iri 
old and a selected 9-year-old show (see Table 58), but on the whole t 


2 ide 
timing tends to settle down by 9 years of age and no longer shows Ww! 
variation from one command to another. 
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TABLE 58 Sample Time in Seconds for Two Individual Children 
Aged 6 and 9 Years on the Ten Single Commands 


Number of Command 6 years 9 years 
1 6” а Бе 

2 16.4 3 

3 7.6 1.0 

4 2.0 3 

5 6 14 

6 2.1 2.0 

7 17 1.0 

8 8 2.1 

9 2.0 2.0 

10 n2 E 

Average 4. 11 


4. DOUBLE COMMANDS (5-10 YEARS) (TIMED IN SECONDS ) 
The ten double commands are as follows:* 


* Touch your right thumb with your right little finger. 
· Place your left hand on your left knee. 

- Put your left ring finger to your right eyebrow. 

‚ Put your right elbow in the palm of your left hand. 

+ Put your right middle finger on your left cheek. 
- Place your left thumb against your right thumb. 

“ Place your right middle finger against your left little finger. 
Place your right little finger against your left ring finger. 
Place your left middle finger against your right index finger. 
- Place your left thumb against your right ring finger. 


© «о c -10 gU оюн 


p 


These are all straightforward requests. The ane stambling Block many 
be “cheek” since the child has not been checked on this. A few confuse 
cheek and chin. The examiner needs to be careful to give the word used 

Y the child for his index finger. Very few use "index" or "forefinger." 
е majority speak of the index as “pointer” and respond best to its being 
called this, 
. . Though the requests may be straightforward, the responses, espe- 
Cially in the 5-year-olds take a varied and multiple-step process to reach 
the goal of the initial request. The examiner needs to sharpen both his 
Pencil and his wits to record what the child does and says. He needs to 
Simplify the process by formalizing his recording. An example sheet 
Figure 9) will be given at the end of this chapter to familiarize the 
*Xaminer with abbreviations and ways and means of recording responses. 


* Only Numbers 1 and 7 are given at 5 years. 
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1. Touch your right thumb with your right little finger. This ea 
double command is one of the two exacted of the 5-year-old. It usual y 
taxes his ability to its limit, but at the same time reveals much about we 
We can trace the origins of his difficulties as we examine the 4-year-o 5 
response. To begin, roun needs to locate his right hand, then the hs 
and little finger of that hand. As he looks at his outspread hand, he often 
says, "I can't." | 

When urged to try, he will try to push the thumb and little og 
together just above the knuckle area. This is almost impossible p o 
without breaking a finger. The examiner, sensing his dilemma, then 
demonstrates that fingers can come together over the palm area rather 
than over the back of the hand. Even such a gesture may be difficult for 
the 4-year-old since his fingers tend to remain in extension, or one finger 
may flex, but the other extend. The child will then need to push them 
together with his free hand. | м 

Тћеге 15 опе delightful response of the superior ingenious 4-year-o 
who, sensing his dilemma with his extended thumb and little finger € 
his right hand, closes the gap by placing his left thumb and Varr 24 
against his right thumb and little finger. You can't argue with him M 
he has by this circuitous route touched his right thumb with his righ 
little finger. 

Both 5- and 6-year-old still tend to flex thumb and little finger ee 
the back of the other fingers, but they effect closure just above the €; 
area or first joint. On occasion the fingers are physically not long e 
to be able to touch each other.5 (This reminds us of a European eur 
once in use to determine a child's readiness for kindergarten. If he coulc 
flex his arm over his head and grasp the lobe of his opposite ear this 
indicated that his body was advanced enough for him to start kinder- 
garten. We admit that this is a rather crude test, but it does show respect 
for physical as well as mental growth.) | it 

This first double command persists in being one of the most difficu 
commands to carry out even at later ages. It is not until 7 years that the 
majority (63%) are able to execute it correctly on first trial (see Table 
59). 


Besides the above-described difficulties, a good proportion at 515-6 
years (60% at 514, 5495 at 6 years) cross over to the other hand, placing 
their right thumb against their left little finger or vice versa. | n 

The examiner repeats the request as often as an error persists. 
repetition is not enough, the examiner will need to give help in a step-bY- 


9 Yt is interesting to note that the 
200 children who showed 


for kindergarten according 


of 
3 kindergarteners in the North Haven group 


"ge ^ad 
this inability were not only too young, but also not ready 
to our tests, 
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TABLE 59 Double Commands: Percentage of Children Responding Correctly on First Trial 


a a a ae eee a eee ee 


Years 

5 sh 6 7 8 9 10 
Right thumb, right little 60 42 46 63 69 91 91 
Left hand to left knee 51 72 76 83 86 83 
Left ring, right eyebrow 24 44 44 58 78 80 
Right elbow, palm left hand 60 64 75 92 98 96 
Right middle, left cheek 38 24 54 64 87 78 
Left thumb to right thumb 95 100 100 100 100 100 
Right middle to left little 45 58 58 52 16 92 89 
Right little to left ring 45 54 54 71 96 87 
Left middle to right index 30 36 61 73 92 87 
Right thumb to left ring 35 28 79 78 98 98 


Step fashion (21% at 514, 24% at 6 years). He will say, “Show me your 
right thumb.” When this is located, examiner holds the child’s right thumb 
so he won't lose his choice. Then examiner continues, “Now show те 
your right little finger.” When this is finally located the child is told, “Now 
put them together.” This need to be helped in a one-by-one fashion in- 
dicates a lack of good combining ability. It is as if the child can handle 
only one request at a time. This is an example of the focalization on a 
Single idea or item so characteristic of FIVE. 

2. Place your left hand on your left knee. The majority of subjects 

at 5%, (51%) can respond correctly to this request on first trial. Enacting 
the opposite of the command (that is, right hand on right knee) is the 
most common error (46% at 514), but this decreases rapidly from then 
Оп. A probably significant error is a cross-over pattern of placing the left 
hand on the right knee. The very literal child will need to expose the 
knee. Another variable is to lift the knee to the hand, a move which 
may demand swinging the knee out from under the table and thus con- 
Suming more time. 
_ _ 3. Put your left ring finger to your right eyebrow. This is a surpris- 
ingly difficult command to execute. It is consistently one of the commands 
taking the most time throughout the years it is given (from 5!4 to 10), 
though the average time scores show steady and significant improvement 
(see Table 60). 

Not only is finding the ring finger difficult, but also finding specifi- 

cally the left ring finger. Added to these difficulties is the universal dif- 
culty of isolating and extending the ring finger by itself so that it can 
e used to touch the right eyebrow. 

| The commonest error in finding the ring finger is to choose an ad- 

Jacent finger, usually the middle finger, or to confuse ring and index fin- 
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ger. Another common error is to choose the same side eyebrow rather 
than the requested opposite eyebrow. The confusion this command pro- 
duces is often expressed by the child who says, “I’m all confused.” Some 
need to be helped out of their confusion, especially at 544-6 years, with 
step-by-step help. 

4. Put your right elbow in the palm of your left hand. This is а 
relatively easy command even for the 54-year-old (60%). There is the 
usual error of choosing the opposite. Occasionally а 5!5- to 6-year-old 
will think he has been asked to place his right elbow in his right hand 
and flatly and correctly denies that this is possible. 

5. Put your right middle finger on your left cheek. It is 7 years of 
age before the average subject can comply correctly with this command 
on first trial. There is a slight tendency to choose an adjacent finger in 
error; a greater tendency, especially at 6 years, to choose the little finger 
for the middle finger. Some children become quite indignant saying, "But 
you said little; " or "I thought you said “little. ” The choice of the wrong 
hand is fairly common through 6 years. Chin is confused with cheek 
especially at 6 years (1896). And the choice of the same side or right 
Cheek is quite common (3696 at 6 years). Errors persist fairly strongly 
With this command through 8 years of age. There may be need for step- 
by-step help at 514 and 6 years. 

6. Place your left thumb against your right thumb. This becomes 
à delightful moment of relaxation for the child after some of the harder 
commands. Ninety-five percent of subjects can obey this command cor- 
rectly on first trial at 5!4 years of age. In some, however, there is an un- 
usually long delay in touching the two thumbs. This may be due to a 
litera] interpretation that the left thumb must be sought first, so that it 
сап touch the right thumb. 

7. Place your right middle finger against your left little finger. Тһе 
four double commands (%7 to #10) should be considered together since 
they all involve a finger of one hand touching a finger of the other hand. 
The sequence of timing ( Table 60) shows the clearly increased speed of 
response which comes with increased age. 

This is the second of the two double commands asked of the 5-year- 
old, and may not be easy for him (6% refuse). One of the commonest 
errors is to choose both fingers on the same hand (22%). This may be 
influenced by the previous double command (#1) given the 5-year-old. 

his error persists through 9 years. Quite often (17%) the child needs to 
be helped out of his difficulties by a step-by-step process. 

By 514 years the majority (5896) can execute this command on the 
first trial, but there is not a good margin before 8 years of age (see Table 
59). There are the usual opposite and adjacent errors. Thumb may be 
confused with little finger through 5% years. А common response which 
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may show later significance is to match either both little fingers or both 
middle fingers. 

8. Place your right little finger against your left ring finger. By 6 
years, the majority (54%) are able to carry out this command on the 
first trial (see Table 59). There are the usual errors of opposite side, 
adjacent finger, middle for little, index for ring, choice of same side, ога 
tendency to match the same finger of the opposite hand. The thumb may 
still be chosen in place of the little finger through 6 years of age (4%). 
Step-by-step help may still be needed through 6 years of age (6%). It 
may be difficult to pry the ring finger up so that it can be used to point 
to the little finger. 

9. Place your left middle finger against your right index finger. This 
command doesn’t achieve majority rating of success on the first trial 
until 7 years of age (61%). (See Table 59.) The choice of opposite (in- 
correct) fingers is still quite marked at 514-6 years (40-50%). This may 
partially be due to fatigue. As with the above two commands (#7 and 
#8), the errors include an adjacent choice, mixing little for middle or ring 
for index, and matching the same finger on the opposite hand. Consid- 
erable confusion is engendered during the carrying out of this command 
and also considerable help through a step-by-step method (10% at 5% 
and 6 years) may be needed. a 

10. Place your left thumb against your right ring finger. As with 
the above command (#9), the majority do not succeed on first trial before 
T years of age (79%). (See Table 59.) As above, the choice of opposite 
fingers is strong at 514 and 6 years (50%). The confusion of ring and 
index, considerable at 514-6 years (23% at 514, 20% at 6 years), as WÈ 
as adjacent errors (10% at 5%, years, 16% at 6 years) indicate that it 15 
difficult to localize an individual finger, especially if it is the ring finger 
Only a few match with the same finger on the opposite hand or choose 
both fingers on the same hand. Some step-by-step help may be needed. 

As with the single commands, very definite improvement with аве 
is apparent in the double commands in relation to the scoring time (Gee 
Table 60). The harder commands persist in their higher time scoring 
and the easier commands persist in their lower time scoring. Steady bui 
from year to year. Substantial gains аге еуі” 
consolidation of these gains by 9 years. 1 
al records of two different subjects at 6 anc 
ctuating timing—much longer for some 5. 
even more marked at 6 years on the double 


ands 


hows difficulty with commands #1 #3, #9, ап 
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TABLE 61 Sample Time in Seconds for Two Individual Children 
Aged 6 and 9 Years on the Ten Double Commands 


Selected Records at 


Number of Command 6 years 9 years 

1 11.8 1.0 

2 8.0 1.2 

3 13.8 1.3 

4 1.4 4 

5 8.9 3.0 

6 12 4 

7 3.4 23 

8 54 4 

9 14.3 3.0 

10 14.8 1.0 
Ауегаве 8.3 1.4 


#10. In the 6-year-old record there is a range from 1.2” to 14.8” (range of 
13.6”), whereas on the 9-year-old record there is only a range from .4” 
to 3.0” (range of 2.6”). (See Table 61.) This indicates the greater stabil- 
ity of the 9-year-old, as well as his greater speed. 


RIGHT AND LEFT PICTURES 


By 8 years of age the child is increasing his speed and his ease in 
carrying out the single and double Right and Left commands. He is 
Teady for a new challenge. The examiner may also feel that the range 
of this test needs to be increased. The most effective area is in the child’s 
adaptation to an opposing figure. By 8 years of age he has shown that he 
is well established in his ability to name an opposing person's hand 
(95%) so that it is reasonable to ask him to put this ability to use. 

Jacobson devised a very clever method of testing this ability by 
showing pictures of hands with fingers touching each other for the in- 
dividual to describe verbally or to reproduce with his own hands. We 

ave chosen six of these single pictures—three verbal and three motor 
as they are called. The fingers touching in the pictures (see Figs. 7 and 
are as follows: 


Single verbal Single motor 
1. left index—right little 1. left ring—right middle 
2. left middle—right ring 2. left index—right ring 
З. left little—right ring 3. left little—right index 


Figure 7. Verbal pictures. 


Figure 8. Motor pictures. 
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Each picture is identified with a name on the back of the card in- 
dicating “Single V-1: left index—right little," etc., so that the examiner is 


always oriented to the picture he is presenting without needing to look 
at the picture itself. 


Administration 


The examiner presents the first picture and says, “I’m going to show 
you some pictures of hands with fingers touching each other. I want you 
to tell me which fingers are touching.” When the motor pictures are 
presented, the examiner will say, “This time I want you to do it with 
your hands. You don't have to tell me." 

After the examiner has given these preliminary instructions, he then 
holds the card at right angles to the table top, often resting it on the 
table so that the child can view it with ease. The examiner starts timing 
as soon as he makes this formal presentation and completes the timing 
а5 soon as the child has completed the task successfully. 


Findings 
VERBAL PICTURES 


It becomes evident at once that the child is going through some 
mental gymnastics to orient himself to the opposing pictures. À few 
EIGHTS (10%) name the fingers without considering the sides as right ог 
left. This is very uncommon after 8. A good proportion, close to 50% at 
8 and 9 years, view the hands as mirror images of their own and there- 
fore name them incorrectly as opposite to what they really are. To check 
the response, the examiner may ask the child to place his own hand en 
the picture to see if it matches—that is, does the pictured hand which 
he has named as right actually match his own right hand? This may ter 
him to reorient and possibly to recognize the fact that an opposing han 
is different from his own, 

Naming the correct fingers is fairly easy for кіснт though ће is apt 
to misname a finger, calling it by the name of an adjacent finger. A few 
may have forgotten the name of some one finger, especially the ring 
finger, and thus need to be coached. 

А. correct response on the first card is not well established before 
10 years (70%) but learning takes place rapidly on the second and thir 
cards. By 8 and 9 years both of these cards show well-established, correct 
initial responses in the 70th and 80th percentiles (see Table 62). 


MOTOR PICTURES 


| The motor enactment of the hand postures poses a far more COM" 
plicated problem, especially for the 8-year-old. It is too difficult for 25% 
of our normative group. This is why the findings in Table 63 for the 
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8-year-old present some problems in interpretation. (That is, since only 
the more capable кснт$ undertook to solve this test, mean figures for 
EIGHT suggest a quicker performance than do the figures for xixE when 
all attempted the test.) 

Ап opposite response, similar to that expressed to the verbal pictures 
when the child treated the picture as a mirror image of his hands, is also 
evident as the child tries to reproduce the picture with his own hands. 
This opposite or mirror image response persists in motor enactment 
through 10 years of age and does not clear up to any marked degree on 
the second and third trials on the second and third pictures. To respond 
correctly to the pictured hands of another person is not an easy readjust- 
ment for a child to make (see Table 62). 


TABLE 63 Right and Left Pictures 
(Average Time in Seconds) 


8 years 9 years 10 years 
G B G B G B 
Verbal 
Card 1 405 324 237 230 15.9 Қы 
Сага 2 250 22.9 13.8 из 10.7 (~ 
Сага 3 150 13.6 9.2 8.4 2847 => 
Cards 1-3 80.5 689 467 427 353 37. 
Motor 
Card 1 263 254 237 28.64 14.9 E 
Card 2 164 222 18.6 209 101 12% 
Сага 3 15.3 14.5 10.8 16.1 7.4 а 
Cards 1-3 580 621 531 656 324 4k 
Ee 


Sexes Combined 


n 
8 years 9 years 10 years Adü 
Verbal 
Card 1 36.4 23.4 17.5 r- 
Card 2 24.0 12.5 111 ыы 
Сага 3 14.3 8.8 7.9 js 

Mean 1-3 74.7 447 36.5 ШЕ 
Median 1— Г ~ 
3 56.9 38.5 31.0 
Motor 
Card 1 25.8 26.2 16.9 d 
Card 2 19.3 19.7 11.2 it 
Card 3 14.9 13.5 9.0 4 
Mean 1-3 60.0 59.4 37.1 A 
Median 49.3 40.9 274 Lun 
picture BUS for Motor 1, boys at 9, аге higher than for 8, because some 8-year-olds do not attempt 1865 
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Those who can make an inner readjustment to an opposing figure 
reproduce the hands with ease. A few who have initial difficulty receive 
a sharp insight when the examiner has them place their hands correctly 
оп the pictures. A fair proportion, however, need to use some sort of 
matching device such as turning their own body (either sitting or stand- 
ing), so that they are in the same position as the person in the picture, or 
they may spontaneously place their hands on the pictures, crossing their 
arms and turning their hands so that their hands match the hands in the 
picture. 

With some the act of placing their hand on the picture in response 
to just the first card may be enough to orient them to the fact that their 
own hands are opposite from a pair of opposing hands. But others cannot 
make this inner adaptive switch even with this help. They need to place 
their hands over each picture in turn, matching right hand over right 
hand, having to cross their arms as they do so. ( This does, of course, also 
help them to get the right fingers.) As soon as the child has given a cor- 
rect response, even though the arms may be crossed and hands oddly 
Positioned, the timing should be concluded. 

The examiner may attempt to untie this awkward posture by holding 
the two fingers that are touching together, and then uncrossing the child's 
arms so that the backs of his hands are facing the backs of the model 
hands in the picture. This demonstration of showing the child how he 
might reproduce the hand postures more easily may carry over to the 
next two pictures, 

However, often the child who initially orients in this seemingly 
backhanded way by having to match his hands on the hands of the pic- 
tures will continue to need to go through this process for all three cards. 

his Persistence tells a great deal about such a child’s mechanism. He 
Will quite likely be found to be restricted in other ways. This type of 
child seems to need to move from reality, the reality of the hand in the 
Picture that he can match with his own hand. Because these children 
often lack a more advanced method of behavior, they are apt to learn by 
rote if they learn at all. But rote memory becomes inadequate when the 
oad of learning becomes too heavy and there is no inner processing of 
“arning, Rote learning does not give а child the support he needs, nor 
без it help him to move through a process of growth within himself. 
us such a child is better off working through his own laborious methods 
Which at least have meaning for him and afford support. 


di Selecting the correct fingers during the motor enactment is not too 
Шеше for most, However adjacent errors are evident as with the verbal 


Pictures and within a similar range (under 10%). A tendency to match 
ners (middle to middle, or ring to ring) is especially evident on the 
TSt motor card, due in part to the closeness of the middle and ring fin- 

Bers, but it may also be related to the newness of this experience. 
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iti е 

The scoring in seconds shows some very positive trends. ни yen 

time per card (three cards combined) for the ages from 8 to years, 
plus an adult sampling, is shown in Table 64. 


TABLE 64 Average Time in Seconds of Response Per Card 


Verbal Motor | 
Аве т Уеаг5 Меап Median Mean Median 
8 24.9 19.0 20.0 16.9 
9 14.9 12.8 19.3 14.6 
10 12.2 10.5 12.4 9.6 
Adult 9.5 8.7 6.6 5.6 


у 5 
From these figures it is evident that the 10-year-old 15 bie pg es 
way toward the adult norm. His motor response is still no и 123"; 
his verbal response, but both are poised at the same threshold ( ~ aila 
M = 12.4”). One would have expected that enacting the po of 
take less time than describing them, but this is not E ber 
child subjects, though it is shown to be true with the adult ( ын й 
М = 6.6"). The median figures are also included in Table 64 к и 
is often considerable difference between them and the means. The 
ing of the majority of children falls closest to the median "ee -— 
Details of timing for each of the three motor and verba seri 
separately at ages 8 to 10 are given in Table 63, showing sex diffe 
in performance. | |, become 
Though the enactment of the postures should, in general, n the 
easier than the verbal naming, some children move best lisa пећ 
verbal sphere of naming first before they enact the postures, even initia 
they have been told that they don't need to “say it.” Thus after an ay ђе 
attempt to have them enact the pictures without naming, they pu an 
allowed to name first if this desire persists and shows itself to 
orientation method a special child needs to use. | enact 
The opposite may also be true. Some children may wish anges 
the postures shown in the pictures first, before verbalizing what on | 
are touching. Again the child is first urged to carry out the m he 
as given, but he is eventually allowed to use the method by pare 
seems to move best and which helps him to carry out the Е ће 
this case enacting which fingers are touching each other befor 
verbalizes, кал AOL 
Table 62 summarizes major behavior trends and shows фай a 
responses which occur in the response to the verbal and motor pict" 


on 
Figure 9 illustrates а typical Tesponse of a 6!! boy as it is recorded 
the Right and Left record form. 


Right and Left 


Name Boy 
ИИ Арэ g 
aming parts of body Summary Comments: 
1. Eye Scoring better than quality shows. Bends 
2 head back; confuses thumb and little; adj. 
1 Eyebrow errors. Deficit on double commands 7 to 10. 
3. Palm hand (what else) (show) 
4. Elbow 
Naming fingers () 5 yr. items Naming R & L 
Thumb R hand the (Show me your R hand) 
2 Index (pter) How do you know? Idk 
(3) Middle 452 ring, чаја 1, hand В eye L eye 
4 Ring (wear) ^ (ог Lear Rear 
(5) Little Ex-er's В hand (How do you know?) If I turned over that 
pind X-er ік would be my R. hde 
Single Commands () 5 yr. items Double Command () 5 yr. items 
(1) Е b-R little 3.1 on top 
ye (1) R thuml [551 ш т 
—L4 RtoR 
2 In 
iis —10.1. mid(r) ring(r) L to R 
E Ring RtoL 2 L hand-L knee -hi 
—249. o 
4 Middle i2 Wb 3 Lring-Reyebrow _ 7,2 L e.b. (г) 
6) сі. eyes 4 Relbow-palm L hand __су L fist (г) 
bend head —Lk en. 
(6) Be iddle-L cheek 0 
па hi 5 R middle 3. 
рп ^d. 2,9 b.back 
With heel 6 L thumb-R thumb 4,0 inh. R lit. 
7 Raise head, 5. (1) R middle-L little 1.8 
реп mouth 
(8) R ear в R little-L ring — 148. ring pulled up 
(9) R thumb id ndo 9 L middle-R index .17.2 В ring(r) В mid(r) 
Р о : 
(10) 1, index ale 10 L thumb-R ring 18.1 В index(r); L hand 
6 yrs- _2,1 inh. mid, R to L on top of R hand 
big) 
Total 32.0 Ау. __3,2 (7 vears 241) Total 66.2 _ Ау. 6,6 (7 yrs 6.4) 
Suggested abbreviations: 
OH. overholds 
(г) examiner repeats 
S by з step by step 
adj. adjacent 
inh, inhibits 
Ceu, come up 
F 
Orm No, 104 


Figure 9. Sample record, Boy 611, of Right and Left tests. 


СНАРТЕЋ ll 
MONROE VISUAL TESTS 


ПАНА 


VISUAL ONE 


In our early exploration of ways and means to test the young child's 
mind in its readiness for school, we glimpsed his pleasure in и 
forms. Visual One, a matching test from Marion Monroe's Reading xov 
iness Test, suited our purposes ideally. We found it to be a task y 
demanded understanding of direction, carrying out of orders, and к 
ability to sustain and to find one’s place repeatedly. This was no еа 
demand of the 5-year-old, yet this is what he needs to have at his е а 
mand before ће can accept the demands and enjoy the delights 
kindergarten situation. Visual One, we soon came to realize, had ot 
short longitudinal life of usefulness as a test—the three age periods 0% ^ 


A ing in 
5%, and 6 years—but what it tells us makes it well worth including 
our test battery. 


Material 


The Visual One work sheet ( 
double forms (one of each pair 
on the test card) 
nicely orienting th 
form which mate 
the bottom. (Th 
part may bear 
reversal: 


е 
see Figure 10) neatly assembles € 
being the same as the model prese? 
in twelve squares, three across and four down, aud 
e child to the vertical page. In each square the сот а 
hes the опе on the card may be either at the toP un 
€ correct forms are checked in Figure 10.) Its el 
ight or left reversal, only two forms showing à #87 


A о 


GROUP TESTS 


Visual Test 1 
Memory of Orientation of Forms 
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The author of this test must have had a good feeling for the 5-year- 
old to have started with а triangle, for which rive shows such an intense 
interest. The sequence of forms is arresting as one analyzes them. The 
fifth square, center of the second row, contains a form of three parts, We 
much like a division sign except that one of the dots has been replace 
by a much enlarged open circle. This three-piece configuration may seem 
relatively simple, but to the young child's mind it requires the ње 
together of three separate and different parts. (He sometimes settles 10 
the choice of only one of the parts. ) ve 

In the eighth or middle square on the third line, there is the ~ 
clusion of the only real letter forms, posing the frequently difficult сһоіс 
between the small letters “b” and “d.” It is interesting to note that it 
before the young child knows the existence of these letters or has bee 
confused by them, he seems to sense their danger. Though he may mate 
other forms well, this is the choice he is most likely to stumble pm 

The last row brings back complexity, in a horizontal series of thr ^ 
or four-part forms. If the child finds these forms too complex, he m* 
again encircle just one part, or he may encircle each part separately: 


Administration 


and 
The examiner presents the form sheet with pencil on the Жың д 
Places the pile of twelve cards to be matched just beyond the 1 


ай! 
edge of the form sheet, The child is told that this is a matching game 


5 і p^ 
he is to start at the top (upper left-hand square) and read across: ^, 
examiner gesture 


лаға 
$ across the first two rows from L to В. The du cle 
tention is then focused on the first square and he is told to put 2 gy. 
around the one that is just like the one in the picture on the саге: 
aminer indicates the first card. ) 
For the 5-ye 


ther emphasis m 
examiner points 


Some Fives (8% G; 18% B) 


ји“ 
H . ~ nd 
ar-old this directive may need to be repeated, 2 he 


595°, 
ау need to be placed оп choosing one of the form? ^ y, 


r 5 5 on / 
h their pencil, or reproduce it [0 are 


ort 
ан y encircling the chose? pe а“ 
card or the pile д may occur when the child picks Me the 
loser to him, often р! 


, 
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to one side of the work sheet, thus tending to destroy the orientation of 
the form, especially if he turns the card sideways. If this happens, the 
examiner can replace the card in the correct position and allow the child 
to match the first form with the card close by. 

After this initial adaptation, the examiner should return the cards 
to their original position above the test sheet. As each square is com- 
Pleted, the examiner removes the top card. Some all-too-helpful children 
wish to take the top card off themselves. This should be initially allowed 
and they should be duly thanked, but then it is time for the examiner to 
Set there first so that further complications won't occur. 

The demands of the test may still have to be further clarified on the 
Second square. The child may persist in choosing the top form, since the 
first Correct choice was a top form. Then the examiner needs to reiterate 
ay gesturing over the horizontal base line of the form on the card from 

to L and asking, "Which one goes this way?" 

From then on the child is on his own except as he needs help in 
ating the square he is to work on. | 
ü By 6 years of age the test is almost too easy for many. If they finish 

Ne first row with extreme ease, the number of exposures of the last nine 
cards can be reduced to the fifth, eighth, and tenth cards. These provide 
ап adequate test of the child’s ability. If he falters and shows difficulties, 
the other cards can be added either in sequence or by backtracking. 


loc. 


Findings 
-A-HALF's test. Children of these ages 


ке 
Visual One is FIVE and FIVE-AND ; 
asked what he likes 


ud it so much that later in the examination, when ! 
Чо best, rive often refers back to this test. He is so related to the im- 
io te and the now, that he construes the question, “What do you like 
© best?” as relating to the time at hand. FivE-AND-A-HALF often pre- 
Aces his attack on the test with “Oh boy!” showing his obvious delight. 
ІХ may still enjoy it, but his ease and nonchalance suggest that he thinks 


he exam; А 
Xaminer hasn't chosen too well. 


he : 

actual scoring results show how 

күр Бы 5 | > н 
Е and FIVE-AND-A-HALF. ЕіуЕ аге just over the 50% hump of getting 


1. Ог more out of the twelve correct, whereas FIVE-AND-A-HALF's fall in 
е 90th Percentile (see Table 65). A marked improvement has occurred 
9m 14% of the girls and 8% of the boys giving all correct at 5 years of 


age, to 76% 514. біх- and seven-year- 
6 of the girls and 66% of the boys at 5,2. 4 
Olds are secure и number giving all correctly in the 80th and 90th 


Percentiles. 

the be. though a test, so far as 

imp duality of the response can still 
“гап at 5 and 514 years. In th 


well this test is suited to both 


actual scoring goes, becomes too easy, 
reveal much. The quality is especially 
e first place, Five often has difficulty 
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TABLE 65 Visual One 


(Percentage) 
5 years 54 years 6 years 7 years 
с B G B G B G B 


Number Correct 


10 correct 26 14 4 10 6 2 о 4 
11 correct 18 30 12 20 6 6 16 0 
12 correct 14 8 76 66 86 90 84 96 
10 or more 58 52 92 96 98 98 100 100 
Tracing 4 4 2 0 0 0 0 9 
Closure 
No record 4 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Роог 30 34 42 44 6 30 4 " 
Fair 50 46 52 46 68 56 56 6 
Good 16 16 6 10 26 14 40 40 
Starting Point 
Bottom, all forms 8 18 12 18 16 16 9 : 
Top, all forms 8 8 22 16 38 34 uox 
Bottom, more than 4 46 60 32 48 26 26 T | 
Top, more than 2 36 22 42 36 60 64 68 
Direction 2 
CW, all 8 42 14 26 22 18 28 % 
CCW, all 24 6 32 30 42 46 ae: 23 
CW, more than i 56 78 30 46 34 38 36 72 
CCW, more than 2 40 22 66 50 66 62 e 


in understanding what he is to do. He usually can be made to understand 
and сап carry out the instructions, even though he is apt to lose his dis” 
criminative powers on the last half of the test and is likely to encire а 
each top form, without matching. The child is thus becoming ретѕеуега, 


tive in his 5-year-old way, but he is still complying, for he wishes ie 
to do what is right, and to please. 


М 
А кой ће has trouble in locating the next square, especially we 
1 е has to shift to a new line. Each transition becomes a new task ie ] 
ated to the last task. So havi 
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the child can go easily from one point to the next in an orderly fashion. 
It is the 5⁄4- and especially the 6-year-old who is heard to say, “Don’t 
tell me,” as he searches for his place. FrvE-AND-A-HALF’s main difficulty 
is shifting to the next line. 

The quality of the child's method of encircling with respect to the 
Starting point, direction, and closure also tell us something about his sus- 
tained functioning. Though girls can copy a single circle from the top 
CCW at 5 years of age, the method of starting at the top is not likely to 
be sustained for the majority of the Visual One forms before 6 years of 
age (60% G; 64% B). (See Table 65.) The CCW direction, however, 
tends to be established by 514 years, when 66% С, 50% В draw over half 
the forms CCW. 

Five is most likely to start from the bottom in this test. He may main- 
tain a CW direction. As he comes into 514, however, he tends to shift a 
5004 deal, starting at top, bottom, or at either side—going CW at one 
time, CCW the next. (This variability characterizes much behavior at 
5%.) Closure is hard to judge, but it is at least fairly well accomplished 
by 6 years (68% С; 56% В). 

Table 65 gives data on Visual One for the number of responses made 
Correctly, type of closure, starting point, and direction of drawing. 

Apart from his scoring, the individual child tells a good deal about 
himself by the way he encircles. There is the child who encircles the 

Orms with a rapid, heavy, sloppy, gross motor stroke. These are the 
active, gross motor children. Or, there are those who can't stop and who 
сер encircling with a circular scribble. This is the type of child who 
Deeds limits or he becomes disruptive in the classroom. In the early 
grades such a child may need to be put on reduced attendance. Then 
Шеге are those who produce wobbly circles with very poor closure points 
Suggesting that their fine motor control hasn't as yet come into good form. 
оте of these children need extra stimulation and help in the fine motor 
field. When a child produces clean-cut, well-formed, well-closed-in cir- 
cles, consistently starting from the top in a CCW direction, there is every 


*vidence that his is a well-constituted organism. 
VISUAL THREE 


Along with Visual One from Marion Monroe’s Reading Readiness 
Test, we include Visual Three, a memory-for-designs test which tells us 
Much about the growing child’s power of recall. This test, unlike Visual 

ne, has a longitudinal potential. We have found that it still has some- 
thing to tell us even in the teens. We have even used it in judging secre- 
tarial staff and nursery school personnel applying for work. Finally we 
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have used it most effectively in old-age research.! It was one of pup 
discerning tests to help determine whether an older person still he а 
to those threads of learning-potential that were іп the equipment of а 
5-year-old or an older child. Alas, many older persons, though in no way 
obviously senile, had lost this power of recall. | 
Неге, again, as with Visual One, Monroe showed a unique capaci y 
to assemble a variety of shapes and forms without inherent meaning, 
that demand great accuracy of perception as the subject responds. The 


х (x) 


and the 


T (T) 


; an 
are the only obvious letters, and these can readily be seen as other th 
letters because of the addition of the dots. 

One of the forms 
|| 


4 іп 
which is often seen as an eleven is for many transformed into qund и 
quite different by the presence of the dot. The apparent difficulty i cdit 
these forms made it of interest to explore the way in which chilc 


em 
saw the forms and the way they would project into them and name th 
after they had been tested for recall. 


Material and Comment 


On each of four cards (11 x 81 
ures placed in horizontal alignment 
black and lines are и 
that some children dr: 
Space between these 
cards is half-blacked 
form with a separate 
in which the dot is an 


js 
4 inches in size) there are four a 
(see Figure 11). The forms аге 2 
inch wide. It may be because the line is this be 
aw it as a double line and may even blacken in ee 
double lines. One form on each of the first tht a 
in. On each of the first three cards there is also d 
but related dot. On the fourth card there is а 1077 
integral part of the pattern. 


I 


; and Louise В. Ames, “ 
een different levels of i 
1962, 100, 93-40. 


! Kurt Pelz, Frances Pike 
tests for discriminating betw 


1 

spildhoo 

‘A proposed battery of child rly 
subjects.” J. genet. Psychol., 


ion in elde 
ntactness of function in 


Top 1 — Visual Test 3 
(Ене 10 seconda) 


AOT.V 


Topi Visual Тема 
ане 10 seconda! 


v || из + 


Top3 Visual Test 3 
(Espone 10 seconds) 


X 4—0 


Topa Visual Test 3 
(Вероне 10 seconds) 


[L 1 TE 


Figure 1l Visual Three forms. 
i А 
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How the child reproduces these forms gives us an idea as to how һе 
is seeing them. The examiner will find it helpful to know the forms so 
well that he can readily produce them from memory. Then as the child 
is being tested he can more readily judge what has meaning to this 
special child. Does the child choose all the filled-in forms, or all the dot 
forms? Does he select the first forms, or the last forms? Does he select 
the first and last forms, that is, the outside forms, in the way in which a 
T-year-old often sees only the first and last letters of a word. Seven knows 
how a word begins and how it ends, but he has trouble in the middle. 

The examiner soon comes to realize that a child’s scoring is only one 
way in which he should be judged. The how and why of the response to 
the material is quite as important as the ability to recall. 

In addition to the four white cards with their black figures, there is a 
pink working sheet (pink only for convenience in locating the sheet in a 
child's record) on which is a boxed-in form with four horizontal spaces 
—one space for the response to each card (see Appendix D). 


Administration and Scoring 


The pink working sheet and a pencil are placed before the child. 
The examiner exposes the first card momentarily, telling the child that 
he will be allowed to look at this card for a while (actual exposure 10” 
by stop watch) and then it will be taken away. 

The child is then told that he is to write down as many of the designs 
or forms as he can remember in the first horizontal space on the pink 


sheet. (Examiner points out the place.) The card is then placed on the 
table above his working sheet. 


Five may have trouble in understanding, and may need a repetition 


(With some Fives and even with some sixes the method of adminis- 
any Fives either want to start 
exposure. The examiner then 
tell when he is ready. Exam- 
rd was exposed. If the child 
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There is one special exception, most often necessary at 6 years. The 
child may reproduce the first card by placing the forms vertically, one 
in each space (or as many as he remembers). This is allowed, but then 
the examiner gives him a second pink work sheet and asks him to place 
the forms horizontally in the spaces, for the other cards. The child usu- 
ally accepts this directive with ease, but at the same time he has revealed 
a choice of vertical orientation, which may have significance in that his 
method of organization is quite different from the model. 

One other variable is allowed when a child wants more than the 
allotted 10” before he is ready to start drawing. This demand is most 
frequent with the 7-year-old who characteristically has trouble both in 
letting go and in finishing. He often wishes to take as much as 15-20” 
before he is ready. Unfortunately, the longer he takes, seemingly the less 
he recalls. If this exception is permitted, it must of course be recorded. 

The score for this test is determined by giving each correctly re- 
Produced form a score of one point. If the form reproduced is recogniza- 
ble but partially incorrect, it is given half a point. At times one may 
need to stretch one’s imagination to classify the reproduction as recog- 
nizable. In such a case it might best be scored as questionable (?), with- 
Cut giving any point score. This difficulty is rare after 5 years of age. 

A second type of score which should be obtained is the percentage 
of figures tried which are reproduced absolutely correctly. Thus if eight 

gures are tried but four are completely incorrect or only half-correct, 
that leaves four or 50% of all tried which аге reproduced correctly. 


Findings 

s and girls were averaged to- 
The progression from age to 
Imost two points) from 6 to 7 
years has been inserted. 


In Table 66, below, the scores of boy: 
већег, since differences were very slight. 
аде is clear, Since there was such a gap (а 
Years, the Weston figure of 6.8 correct at 6% 


TABLE 66 Mean Number Correct on Visual Three 


Percentage of Tried Figures 


Deviation of Score 
Made Correctly 


Age Score from Age 
к years 3.5 -1.5 37 
i years 4.5 =10 54 
ue 57 =а 52 
years 6.8 (Weston) + 2 
years 7.6 + 6 60 
years 8.8 + 8 68 
jg е 10.4 +14 13 
years 11.2 +1.2 74 
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It is interesting to note that this figure (6.8) is closest to the age it 
is scoring. At one time we thought there was a convenient relationship 
between the age of the child and the expected score, but this turns out 
to penalize the child below 614 and to favor him after 614. However, 
though slightly inaccurate, this notion may help some examiners to re- 
member expected scores without consulting their scoring tables. The 
examiner needs to remember that these scoring figures indicate that 5096 
or more of the children examined received the score reported. 

Table 66 also includes figures for percentage of all tried which are 
completely correct. As this table shows, Бу 5!4, years we expect half the 
figures tried to be reproduced correctly. 

Table 67 indicates the age at which each form is mastered by 5096 
or more of subjects. It will be seen that, in general, subjects do better on 
the first card than for subsequent cards, and that the first form of any 
Biven card is the one that is most likely to be correctly reproduced. 

The fluctuation of the Scoring from card to card reveals as much 25 
the actual final numerical score itself. At 5, children score approximately 
the same on each card (.5 to 1.0 on each). By 6 years there is a fuller 
grasp of the forms on a card, which may yield a 3 to 3.5 score on the first 
card, especially since six is good at beginnings. But the scores on sub- 
sequent cards may steadily decline to 2, 1, and finally .5. This we call a 
deficit pattern, so characteristic of six, who needs either to be given @ 
change, or to be picked up or salvaged. 

The more up and down scoring by seven (2.5, 1.5, 2.0, 1.5, for exam- 
ple) suggests that he is not at the mercy of loss, and can pick himself up 
in part at least. Eicur not only picks himself up but may even improve 
as he proceeds. This may be classed as a “bounce back” (2.5, 1.0, 2.0, 50 


the last two only 1.5. Children who 
» can't hold up on a full assignment (the i 
icely on half of an assignment (two cards ) 
ing to recognize this inability. If a child like 
hole assignment, he's likely to end iP 


TABLE 67 Visual Three: Age at Which 50% or More 
Respond Correctly (Sexes Combined) 


Years 


Card 1 


Form One A 5% 


Еогт Туо Ф 7 


Form Three Г. 9 

Form Four WV 9 
Card T 

Form One J~ 7 

Form Two |4 7 

Еогт Тһгее | M 10 

Form Four 4 9 
Card ли 


Form One xX 6 
Form Two [4 


Form Three — 10 
Form Four О 10 
Card IV 
ee 


Form One Ж 8 
Form Two ГІ. 
Еогт Тһгее Т 


Form Four ПЕ 
go oe саралы 
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1%; at 8 years, 5%; at 9 and 10 years, none. Though this occurs most at 
5 years, awareness of such a blackout may be more marked at 6 years 
when the child may say, “I don’t know where they all went.” 


NUMBER OF FORMS ATTEMPTED, AND NUMBER REPRODUCED 
CORRECTLY AND INCORRECTLY 


Tables 68-70 indicate, for each of the four cards separately, how 
many children at each age attempt or do not attempt each form; and for 


those who do attempt the forms, how many make the forms correctly and 
how many incorrectly. 


TABLE 68 Visual Three: Responses to Card I 


(Percentage) 


5 years 54 years 6 years 7 years 8 years 9 years gs 
GB GB GB ав св G B 6 


FormOne — Л 
HO NN s 


0 
ЗОНЫ — Zh dé Ш de d$ s коса cs dod 


Attempted 66 54 80 74 84 90 92 92 88 92 92 90 96 r^ 
Correct 28 30 50 60 62 64 82 76 78 80 84 82 88 6 
Incorrect 38 24 30 14 22 26 10 16 10 12 8 8 8 0 

Unscorable 68 20 00 оо о о о о 0 


Form Two Ф 
———® 


Not attempted 44 56 40 60 36 36 16 14 10 16 4 10 2 n 
Attempted 50 36 58 40 64 64 вд 86 90 84 96 90 98 96 
Correct 16 8 36 16 24 20 52 60 70 74 88 86 82 4 
Incorrect 34 28 22 24 40 44 32 26 20 10 ва 16 0 
Unscorable 68 20 00 оо оо оо ? 


Form Three e 
=e 


Not attempted 74 64 74 


6 

80 60 62 34 26 28 14 18 6 88 

Attempted 

тре О 24 20 d0 ss бш сую пи e D 
24 8 6 i 16 зб 48 60 5 

Incorrect 18 24 16 14 2 Ree 2 % % 

Unscorable 6 8 1515 ? 9» = 


20 00 оо оо о о 0 


Мог attempted 68 


72 76 80 54 16 16 а 
Attempted 62 44 42 30 38 24 8 
ОЕ Hon z 12 20 34 34 38 50 48 58 52 26 28 
Unscorable oe Be a 4 z E de " к 
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TABLE 69 Visual Three: Responses to Card II 
(Percentage) 


5years 5years 6years 7years 8 years 9 years 10 years 
с B GB СВ GB св СВ С B 


Еогт Опе J 


Not attempted 38 54 22 42 26 16 18 12 16 12 4 8 2 6 
Attempted 56 38 76 58 74 84 82 88 84 88 


Correct 24 10 46 22 40 50 58 64 62 60 70 68 72 76 
Incorrect 32 28 30 36 34 3 24 24 22 28 26 24 26 18 
Unscorable 6 8 20 00 00 о о о о о о 
e. 
romo || 
Not attempted 52 58 42 46 42 40 24 14 22 12 8 12 10 16 
Attempted 42 34 56 54 58 60 76 86 78 88 92 88 90 84 
Correct 23 22 38 40 38 42 54 64 58 82 80 78 76 72 


Incorrect 14 12 18 14 20 18 22 22 20 6 1210 14 12 
Unscorable 6 8 2 0 оо оо 


таптын ШЕ | 


78 66 56 34 50 38 32 24 16 6 20 


Мог attempted 80 78 70 
66 50 62 68 76 84 94 80 


Attempted 14 14 28 22 34 44 
Correct 4 0 10 4 10 12 16 20 24 38 48 46 60 56 
Incorrect 10 14 18 18 24 32 50 30 38 30 28 38 34 24 

Unscorable 68 20 00 00 00 00 о 0 


82 54 86 60 58 42 38 22 44 20 28 


Not attempted 76 76 72 
14 40 42 58 62 78 56 80 72 


"tempted 18 16 26 18 46 
Correct 4 6 12 14 22 6 34 32 48 46 60 50 68 54 
Incorrect 14 10 14 4 24 8 6 10 1016 18 6 12 18 
Nscorable 6 8 2 0 оо оо оо оо 0 0 


Number attempted. As these tables show, the majority of 5-year- 
olds attempt Form One on Cards I, II, and ІШ, with decreasing numbers 
trying the remaining forms. FIVE-AND-A-HALFS do little more. 

Six-year-olds try the first two forms on the first two cards, and Form 
One On Cards III and IV. Seven-year-olds try all forms on Card I, the 

fst three on IT, and the first one on Ш and IV. 
Е Fight-year-olds try all forms on the first two cards, Forms One and 
t ur on Сага ІП, and Forms One and Four on Card IV. Nine-year-olds 
ТУ all on I and П, Forms One and Four on Card III, and all except 
orm Three on Card IV. Ten-year-olds at least try all forms. 
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TABLE 70 Visual Three: Responses to Card III 
(Percentage) 


Syears 5% уеагв 6years 7 years 8years 9years 10 years 
св GB GB GB св G B с B 


Form One 94 


Not attempted 34 26 1622 6 6 12 6 812 8 4 2 0 


Attempted 60 66 82 78 94 94 88 94 92 88 92 96 98 100 
Correct 16 18 42 30 56 60 46 78 66 70 82 88 84 88 
Incorrect 44 48 40 48 38 34 42 16 26 18 10 8 14 12 


Form Two [4 


Not attempted 76 70 68 70 62 56 78 54 56 62 52 46 36 42 


Attempted 18 22 30 30 38 44 22 46 44 38 48 54 64 58 
Correct ов 6 10 6 2 012 20 18 28 32 30 40 
Incorrect 18 14 24 20 32 42 22 34 24 20 20 22 34 18 


Form Three — 


Not attempted 80 80 80 88 74 88 60 80 50 64 48 64 42 uo 


Attempted 14 12 18 12 26 12 40 20 50 36 52 36 58 - 
Correct 8 10 1010 18 10 32 18 46 28 46 32 52 5, 
Incorrect 6 2 8 2 8 2 8 2 4 8 6 4 6 

Form Four О 

Not attempted 74 72 74 84 76 68 64 62 44 44 34 40 38 = 

Attempted 20 20 24 16 24 32 36 38 56 56 66 60 62 67 
Correct 8 8 18 14 8 16 16 18 32 30 48 36 42 ©, 
Incorrect 12 12 6 2 16 16 20 20 24 26 18 24 20 


Number responding correctly. No form is reproduced correctly hy 
as many as 50% of 5-year-olds. However, 514-year-olds succeed (50% 01 
more of children) on Form One, Card 1. By 6 years of age, the normative 
child can reproduce correctly Form One, Card I and Form One, Card a 
The 7- and 8-year-old reproduces correctly Forms One and Two, Cards 
and II, and Form One, Card III. The 8-year-old also reproduces Form 
One, Card IV. 

The 9-year-old succeeds on all forms, Card I; Forms One, Two. 
Four, Card II; Form One, Cards III and IV. The 10-year-old succeeds 00 


all f m 
D^ I and II; Forms One and Three, Card ІШ; and pre 


Thus it is not until 9 
duce all the four forms o 


and 


years that the majority of children can ыж 
Ғ Сата 1 correctly. At 10 years, both не 
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TABLE 71 Visual Three: Responses to Card IV 
(Percentage) 


7years 8уеагв 9 years 10 years 


5 уеагв 52 уеагѕ 6 years 
св св GB G B 


с B СВ СВ 


Еогт Опе A 


N 
Ot attempted 52 48 34 50 26 32 


Аце 

Су 42 44 64 50 74 68 68 70 64 68 76 82 78 90 

Тарн 22 24 36 26 44 54 44 42 52 52 70 68 70 82 
i 20 20 28 24 30 14 24 28 12 16 6 14 8 8 


Form Two LI. 


Not at 
tempted 68 68 76 78 66 76 66 66 58 
54 58 56 66 54 


ttem 
Соро 26 24 22 22 34 24 3434 42 
у о mix sa S x 
8 18 14 4 16 28 


Іпсог 
ES 14 18 8 12 10 8 10 10 


Form Three I 


Not 4 

tt 

Attemptea 9 78 70 68 80 76 88 68 74 
26 22 30 20 24 12 32 26 52 40 42 36 


Co; 
вод 22 6 20 16 10 4 24 18 30 34 40 32 50 46 
"А 4 16 10 4 14 8 8 8 2 6 2 4 8 5 
N Form Four [H 
Ota о oo 
А етра Pted юа ooy аа а н т 6 24 
Correct йд о со gag 5 4 506 те 94 76 
Norra o g 25 à 4 4 ® 1@ 4 8 18 20 12 
ce 0 4 48 40 38 62 62 62 74 64 


ang I 

and Д are reproduced correctly, but only one to three forms on Cards III 
* It is not until the teens that the majority can master Card IV. 

USED 

own as many forms as 


t line or space on the 


Pr, 
АСЕМ 
Е 
NT OF FORMS AND NUMBER OF LINES 


I 8 

he сар Не instructions, the child is told to write d 
Pink g remember from the first card on to the firs 
doubt, 44 The examiner indicates the place so that there will be no 
after Ше majority of 5-year-olds (51%) place forms from one card 
oth ets other all on the top line, never questioning that it should us 
ОР б Vier. If the child runs out of space on the top line, especially at 514 
befo с не he may backtrack оп the second line from R to L. It is not 
уби 6%, that the child asks where һе shall place responses to the 

card, as he points to the first space or the second one. He is told 


с ТАТІОМ 
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i nds to choose the second line 
> Ма 52 ad же Ad pee lines for the third and 
for the s = 
жуз» Бег of variables. Some use only two ог m 

> Ып: > spaces may be left between forms 2 qi de 
li T eer filled in later with forms from subsequent cards. 
ine w | 
= cepi Р eid of the forms on the first pte ДЕ 
а I This is more likely to occur at 5% yenrs (5 ai This is 
€ уч i the forms outside the allotted lined-in әкеден 
о ear wie. a 4-year-old who doesn’t accept rules о | 
ан л 4 h older children who are responding in a similar pud -— 
Be e Ане is able to take іп the whole range of к hé 
he may stil respond only to the first and fourth = enn after the 
is likely to place his reproduction of the fourth n: е күте 
8 vro without leaving a space for the missing v^ bi Sur df 2 
He becomes more aware of the way in which ree У. “se told, "No, it 
io mt e m а misplace - eid 
| .” Even if told it did m К are 
0 this age. Placement becomes nm (11% 
on. Оп the whole, direction is from L to R, but a fair р 7 
ss from В to L at 5 years of age. pv 
iis number of lines used, as Table 72 shows, A зрно At 
use only one line. Response at 514 and 6 years is hig po e КОНГ lines 
years and following, however, the majority of ме ње is comes in at Ө 
on the form sheet. (Clinical experience suggests that this 


years, ) 
re 
ERRORS who а 
CES, " iners, + 15 
Тћеге аге many examiners, particularly beginning exam fact it Í 
not going to be too much 


қ . In 
intrigued by the subject of errors 


е 
ern 
conc 

i i much 

nning examiner not to be too 


» as from the test items i 
The variety of errors in 
ms stimulate is rather surp. 
from 5 to 10 years, in our rese: 
number of different errors wa, 


ly simple 


іуе 
reproduction which these relat spa” 


5-year 
rising. Within the gamut of the ^s great 
arch population of 700 children, 
5 found to occur on the last form. 


ГЕ 


st 
for Й 
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TABLE 72 Visual Three: Number of Lines Used 
(Percentage) 


5 years 54 years 6 years 7 years 
G B G B G B G B 


No response 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| 54 54 26 38 18 8 2 0 
le s 6 io i 20 % 2 
2 4 1 8 4 10 14 8 2 
: 4 14 10 12 28 18 8 14 
in 6 8 3 28 42 4 80 78 
Space below 2 4 2 0 оо оо 
Anywhere else outside lines 6 2 12 6 об о 2 
Ave entatión of'lines о о о о о о о 2 
Tage number of forms correct 36 3.3 49 42 57 57 75 78 
8 уеагѕ 9 уеагѕ 10 уеагѕ 
ов G B б B 
Ко response о о о о о о 
о о о о о о 
ат 2 2 о о о о 
5 2 2 оо 0 2 
4 4 6 % 0 0 2 
in 90 88 98 98 96 96 
Pace below 0 0 0 0 0 0 
"where else outside lines 2 2 о о о о 
"orientation of lines 0 0 б 2 4 0 
$8 89 105 103 1L2 112 


Ver: 
аве number of forms correct 


1 ра Р 
Пау were 132 different kinds of error іп reproducing just this one form. 
— forms, however, produced no more than from 20 to 35 variables 
i : 
ап increase to 44 on the first form, 


DAS 


а further increase to 54 on the quite difficult obliquely half-filled-in 


Square, 


a а 
nd а decrease to 12 on the simplest form of all, the T on its side. 


— 


his Eventually a fuller correlation of the child’s errors with the rest of 
behavior may tell us a great deal about him. For the present we can 


оп! а 
У describe and conjecture. 
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The 5-year-old is apt to separate a form into parts if it doesn’t seem 
to him to go together as a whole. Thus the first form of Card I 


e 


is often broken up into pieces. 


V A A 


Another form that is often fragmented or separated anywhere from 6 to 
10 years is the third form of the last card. 


I 


The dot may move into many different relationships: 


ТТН + 


Я Е , қ ог 
А fairly common error at 5 and 6 years is to shift a horizontal 
oblique form to a vertical position. Thus we have the following: 


ЧР A 
ЧР Ь 


ex. 


и 
[4 


"mm 


H 
П 


There is also а tende 


А ісе а 
А ney, at the same ages of 5 and 6, to prod" 
vertical reversal: 


У М 
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— = гане same earlier years from 5 to 7, forms are apt to shift. Thus 
ciall ngle may be reproduced as a square or a circle; or a triangle, espe- 
ters 9E 7 years, may be reproduced as a diamond, the form of greatest 
St to SEVEN. 
tht Д the 51 4- to 6-year realm the desire for symmetry may be so strong 
the form is changed to become more symmetric. 


Н> + 8 
Н> = ЦД 


Control of stroke is not well mastered before 7 years. Thus forms 


та 
SY appear at odd angles. 


Г. 9 


most likely to occur 
ontinuing $ 


at 7 years, is the 


A 
5 troke. This is es- 


ni 3 
child’, |. ош рћепоплепоп, 
Pleasure in making a continuous ог C 


Реса а а 
Tst ie ™ on the first and last forms of the fourth card. Thus 

becomes 

and the] 


ast form 


ГЕ 
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becomes 


rm] "Aa el 


The three filled-in forms 


О m3 М 


pose many problems and stimulate interesting conjectures. Why do ш 
children see these forms first, and others avoid them? And why are som 


of the other forms 
ue o A E T 


seen as partially black? 


"raU 


Or the black may be avoided by making an outline form such as 


UD 


This outline form may be more common at 5 and again at E 
10 years, but it also may occur when the child is getting tired. Ther 


з fter more 
many unanswered questions which can only be answered а 
research. 


and 
are 


ersals 


The more usual and common reversals include horizontal rev der- 


either to the В or to the L. The following are orderly, and easily ™ 
stood patterns of error. 


аеле Ь 

d»:F 
H»orllh И 
H»orPnmiiu 


ГІ. М 
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е forms and their 


ge and individual- 
size. 


B А 

Pitch en reversals and errors, the size of th 
ity. Five’s for ле space allotted may tell much about a 
IX’s forms er may be small and cramped or very irregular in 
they tend to id to be large, filling the whole space of the line. If smaller, 
when a firm en to the top of the space. This is not so at 7 and 8 years 
EICHTS tend ooting in reality, a sure grounding, is desired. SEVENS and 

d to place their forms surely on the line, giving them a good 


as : 

5 which to stand. 
Three gures 12 and 13 which follow give sample responses to the Visual 
ough 10 years of 


test а С 
аве, at approximately yearly intervals from 5 thr 


VISUAL THREE PROJECTIONS 


Ка Introduction 
a ои child himself who gave us е idea of using Visual Rus 
Tememb е test. Often as he responded to this test, We wondere! ow 
“Бег ered the forms. We watched him trace them at 5 with his 
‘ouch ind method congenial to the 4- and 5-year-old whose kinesthetic 
icum iow have more holding power for learning t у At 6 
self. y ever, we heard him talk out loud and at 7 „У 

aming the forms as ће saw them, thus supporting 


Уу 

rbal у 
deed wl 9r auditory means. As he grew silent at 8 and 9 years, we won 
ht be supporting his memory. 


at he уу; " a 
as seein а! ће mig 3 
ef g and how ee $ 
Ü ho д realized when we started to record the child's projections 
Ше Ned the forms that this was limited projective tech- 
Эгц orms were, i А і ] т con 
с vere, if anything, hi ес 
forms и forms of the en на бн е structure! 
the | ad orschach, 

5 Nou d у ‘ 
а лед n offering less potential than the Rorschach, this technique 
ІМ ю ah more usable and possibly more meaningful to the her 
8 "equireq eginning examiner. It appear o need the ме ss 
B Оуегеді to administer and analyze the Rorschach response. e - 
ы S onto I the children enjoyed the exercise of poling бер 
fw. in itself с forms. When they had trouble and di Ву за 
ts in нат suggestive and often supported findings 
Csides Рама child’s response- 

S th ing еа ini 4 гес 

Te е à sy to administer ап 
ка Onse ee many clues about the child, poth as to the age of 
Pm Wor = his way of seeing. It helps him to feel the dus in his 
ngs. Also si à is short on language 
5 ental battery 1 

nee ecu tests which would 


beg? Sin 
St ce 
Provide 6 have not yet discovered the language tests Ve ad this 
а developmental appraisal of language examin 


hly structur 
g more akin to th 


ord, this part of the test 


Total 3.0 
Correct 2+/4 


т, Н еш 20) Score 
үөү 5 20 
АС М \ t d Ne 10 
5 5110; ' 50 
Total 4.5 


Correct 3+/6 


їр ы 5соге 
DD ы 
to 10 
i 20 
(wam A 
10 5+ 
10 5+ 
м 15% 
Тота! 6.5% 
Correct 54/8 


Total 754 
Correct 64/9 


Figure 19. 5 


Scone: 
CORRECT: 


Ослыту: 


Score: 
CORRECT: 


Оюлитү: 


Score: 
Correct: 


Оглыту: 


Scone: 
Correct: 


Оплату: 


GIRL 4 

3.0 (5-year norm 39) 

9+/4 = 50% (5%-year norm 
54%). 

Works from В to L; chooses 
or 4th forms. 

Chooses one form from each 
card (5 years). 

Good awareness of detail. 


3rd 


BOY 5° 


4.5 (5%-уеаг norm 4.5). 

3+/6=50% (5%-year norm 
54%). i 

Works from L to R; places ? 
forms in 1 space. 

Blackout on Card 3. 


Good sense of stretch (3 o? 


Card 1), loss (blackout, p 
Card 3), and recovery (7 à 
Card 4). 
Good awareness of detail. of 
Forms tend to rise tO top 
space (514-6 years)- 4 


BOY 6° 
6.5+ (6:2 -уеаг norm 6.8). йт 
5+/8 = 63% (7-year т 
60%). + 
Uses all 4 spaces (6% Yee 
Tries only first 2 forms (т 


tiny ears) 
Irregular size to forms (бу 

or erratic. қ Jines 
Forms are grounded ог 

(7-8 years). 

GIRL 74 

7.5+ (7-year norm 7.6). nor 
6+/9 = 66% (Тем 

60%). 
Uses all 4зрасе® ше (7 
Good consistency 

years). 4 forms tend 
Irregular base lineis расе ( 


to rise to ЮР d 


detail- t 
of placing, 3 
of Са pe 


Good aw 

Contracting. зрасе 
and 3rd forms 2 
and 4 right after €? 


gm 

(7 years)- ЕГ де 

Suggestive eficit ұла 30, 
decline in ge card 


on Card 1 to 
(6 years* )» 


am: 1 Ў, 
ple responses to Visual Three test at 5, 6,6%, and 7 years 


| 10 Ф” 5 10 " 
e Wa Score: 
CORRECT: 
5 10 
| | 5 = QuaLity: 
Ле 5 
correct 73/12 
мег vV? = 
5 к 
Ko ono o p Connec: 
eX Е. zs QuaLity: 
peREUT ___ 
Fatal 12.0 
Correct 10+/14 
a E 
Fr wE _ „ SconE: 
(7 A s m CORRECT: 
р MEN, QuaLity: 
БА 5 
FIN s р 
are oe 
ЕВ 
Correct 114/13 


Figure 13, Sample responses to Visual Thre 


Score 


GIRL 83 
9.5 (8-year norm 8.8). 
74-/12 = 58% (7-year norm 
60%). 


Attempts total expanse of all 
cards (8 years). 

Has sense of placement of each 
form (8 years). 

Correct form is low. 

Heavy pressure to stroke. 

Forms tend to fill space (6 
years). 


BOY 9!° 


12.0 (9-year norm 10.4). 

10+/14 = 71% (9-year norm 
73%). 

Good size consistency. 

Child holds up well; shows im- 
provement on Card 4. 

Heavy stroke. 


BOY 10% 


12.0+ (10-year norm 11.2). 

11+/13 = 84% (10-year norm 
74%). 

Fair size consistency. 

Misplacement of forms on Card 


1 (1-2-4-3). 
Some sense of spacing on Card 
3 


Awareness of black on 4th form 
of Card 2. 


e test at 8, 9, and 10 years. 
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test helpful in revealing the child’s level of thinking and his use of 
language. 


Administration 


After completing the Visual Three test which taps the child’s ability 
to recall, the examiner then takes the pink recording sheet from the child, 
along with his pencil, and says, “Now I'm going to let you see these cards 
again. This time I want you to tell me what they remind you of.” If this 
concept seems a little difficult for the child, the examiner further clarifies 
his request with, “How do they look to you?” d 

The examiner should have his recording sheet ready to recor 
verbatim what the child says. Any shift of card should be recorded 


M a Ар 


(to the left, upside down, to the right, back into regular position )- > 
order to slow the child down зо that everything can be recorded, ы 
examiner may find it useful to repeat what the child has said as he write 
it down. 

At times it is difficult to get the young child started. He may resP the 
with some sweeping generalization such as, “letters.” Then it is for ay 
examiner to select one form for the child to start with, or the child pm 
be invited to select the one he wishes to start with. If he becomes L^ 
severative in his responses, the examiner may suggest, “And what €^ 


. H pr ес па " 
does it look like?" But this is no test to linger over when the chi 
eager to move on. 


ond 


Findings 
sina bar? 


We must note at this point that this projective technique i needs 


beginning stage. Much further analysis is needed. In fact, this test a 

still to prove its usefulness, However, we ourselves feel that it is on о 
enough to present here in its infancy. We shall not give a full aon à 
our material, but shall give enough to help the examiner become 
fortable in giving the test, 


ye 
No formal analysis or Scoring system has yet been devised. o hus 
however, utilized а number of the Rorschach content categories ап ula- 
have been able to determine percentages of occurrence in this uen 
tion of 700 children from 5 to 10 years, with 100 children (50 Бі: alysis 
50 boys) at each age level including 5v, years. Our preliminary шј 
shows some very definite age trends. | 
A perusal of Table 73 indicates clearly that the majority opge 
to the 15 different categories we have chosen occur within the 


gories of letters, objects, and geometric forms (30%, 30%, 17%): 


оп5ё5 
cate 
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TABLE 73 Visual Three Projections: 
Total Number of Responses in Fifteen Content Categories 


Years Percentage 
Category 5 5 6 7 8 9 10 Total of All 
св 325 397 504 593 584 512 509 3424 30 
55. 494 499 443 441 451 524 532 3384 30 
де forms 341 301 326 275 218 212 190 1803 17 
ae 80 127 60 66 59 42 36 470 4 
Syn 43 46 62 76 66 77 90 460 4 
015 and signs 19 26 21 29 50 72 11 328 3 

don't know, or no 

response 121 8з 55 19 26 ип 1з 38 3 

scription 77 49 22 201 0 и 237 2 

e andanimal 33 37 2 9 35 29 39 209 2 
N om 29 16 19 14 21 42 66 207 2 
RUM ир 6 16 17 26 30 IW 1 
ince 4 5 B п 15 15 1 

ee 15 10 20 25 ІЗ 6 4 93 8 

1 Plosion, fire 11 4 6 4 7 3 3 38 3 

аск and White 4 4 3 0 0 1 0 12 

able Tesponses 41 15 27 22 24 36 54 219 2 

erential 
SPonses 


69% 


Positi б 
Sition 10% 25% 46% 58% 62% 74% 


Nore: i most. 
ТЕ: Except in bottom row, boldface figures indicate at what age each item occurs 


ы. table tells its own story. Generally figures are in boldface at the 
i When an item occurs most. In analyzing these peak figures it is 


interest | es it 

ње і tems reach their high 

Sint at = to consider them age by аре. Four i 

аа shows inability to respond to certain forms, uses simple oe 

lack Projects into geometric forms, into explosions and тна йе 
and white. The last two are insignificant as far as numbers go, Du 


За B . E 
"T eurrence may be significant as related to the мер child. 
ili i ars (there is no 
respon s inability to respond to certain forms at 5 ye ( 
а 


Но 


те Ws to 796 of the forms) is fairly conspicuous, but the agas аи 
pica this 5-year-old response is still much fuller than = of the 
Olds 4- and 44-year-old child. The small group of 4- an үтүе 
(500; '?m we examined showed a tendency to refuse the last two cards 
last нң Of the forms) or to respond with perseverative remarks on these 
WO cards, The following forms give most difficulty at 5 and later. 
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We consider a descriptive response to be one step above a refusal 
to respond. Such a form as 


NA 


might be described as "a line going this way, and a line going up iris 
way, and a line going up that way." Such a description does tell in simple 
language what the form is made up of. As a method of response it de- 
creases rapidly after 5 years. . 

À geometric-form response is at its highest at 5 years. It remains 
sizable, though steadily decreasing, throughout the total period from 5 
to 10. Five is in the midst of learning the name of "triangle." He learned 
"square" at 4, "cross" at 3. He sees shapes in these forms and likes to 
name them as such. Р 

At 51 years comes the high point for number responses. The child 
is interested in numbers. He is recognizing them. He is making them 
himself. Five-anp-a-HALF is actually even more concerned with letters 
than numbers, as the table shows, but a letter-response does not reach 
its peak until 7 years of age when it tops all others. This is indeed the 
age when readiness to read shows itself unmistakably in the majority of 
children. If only we could accept this clue to delay more formal reading 
until this age when the readiness to read is so clearly defined! 

Another response which reaches its high point at 7, though figures 
are very small, is “design.” Seven likes form. This is a part of his rising 
intellectual growth. He doesn't like to be stumped. He wants to try. It 
is the last form that most frequently puzzled the younger child. 


[E 


SEVEN now sees it as “design.” The 8-year-old has only one outstanding 
peak and that is down at a 1% 


{ level. It is а food response, predominantly 
pie. 


Ф а о 


Several responses reach their high point at 10 years: objects, plant. 
symbols and signs, ћ 


: uman and animal, aerial and nature. TEN is moving 
in many different directions. He is sloughing off less mature responses 


» through Putting his abilities to use, for the push that 
2 years, 


~ 1 s, plant, food. 
increasing in number. Obviously, the child по“ 
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Projects with greater ease. The 9-year-old gives significantly fewer re- 
sponses in a number of areas (letters, geometric forms, inability to 
respond, description, food, design, and explosion), whereas he is giving 
more in the areas of objects, plants, symbols, aerial, and nature. Nine is 
indeed an age of much activity, an age of independence, and of the 
discovery of the joy of learning. NixE's job is to put his house in order, 
5 integrate his forces so that they will become more readily usable at 
9, preparatory to the push into 11 and 12. 
Two items have been added to Table 73 to help the examiner in his 
appraisal. Multiple answers do occur although they are fairly infrequent. 
The peak ages, interestingly enough, are 5 and 10 years, ages which are 
50 alike in other ways. 
" The final category covers responses which differentiate either detail 
at m of the form. This shows a steady rise with age and this kind 
= becomes normative by 7 years of age. Seven is an age when 
m ры anticipate more awareness of detail and also a sense of posi- 
; Even rive might infer detail, as in calling the first form 


A 


is hae and Бу 51% the child is beginning to differentiate when he refers 

is form as “the front of a car.” By 6 he might call it “half a swing.” 
“at by 7 he might refer to the triangular form of this same first figure as 
? tent" and the bottom extended line as "ground under it and beside it.” 
Sites Similarly, the sense of position shifts from the ease of the 4-year-old 
ub dnm things any which way without having to turn them right-side- 
ta А : an awareness of upside down as a general, catch-all phrase at 5% 
eh. 2 objects which aren't right-side-up, to a more accurate positional 

rom 7 on as expressed, for instance, in à flag sideways. 


Son ; y 
пе children are very precise both in detai 


A 


andi sd » 
In position —*a patio to the left, 
=A 


thou, ; 
gh this comes with age and is more common 
те Is interesting actually to feel the changes 
а form such as this first one. 


1—“а pointed hat,” 


at 9 years. 
that occur from age 
age i ge to 
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Table 74 suggests changes that can and do occur from age to age 
in any one kind of projection such as house, hat, and flag. 


TABLE 74 Visual Three Projections: Age Changes іп Response to 


А 


Age in Years House Hat Flag 

5 House Flag 

5% Part of a house Hat Flag this way 

6 Top of a house Witch’s hat Flag on its back 
7 Teepee with grass Fire hat Flag fell down 

8 Part of a house, wasn't finished Pointed cap Flag sideways 

9 Desert with a pyramid in it A boy’s cap Flag on a mailbox 
10 


Tent on a log Marionette hat Football field flag 


These responses were not given by any one child, but rather this 
table is constructed from responses of many different children, and is 
used more to give an idea of possible change with age rather than the 
actual movement of response in any one child. The projections speak for 
themselves. The 9- and 10-year-old projections especially tell of new 
spheres of interest and items that are meaningful to the child. The resolu- 
tion of position with such responses as “flag on a mail box” and “football 
field flag” suggest adept minds. 

Tables 75-78 
given to each of t 
considered here, 
the percentage о 
50% occurrence 
dicate the high 


show age changes in the major classes of response 
he 16 forms. Out of the 15 possible content categories 
anywhere from 2 to 7 are presented for each form, with 
Е occurrence at each age level. All items that attain 4 
or better are shown in bold face as are figures which in- 


do not reach normative size. 


exes. We attempted this but found the 
as also the case with Rorschach responses 


however, aware of certain sex-linked pro" 
ear 


=Å 
ale. Fan and flower 


V 


5 though a male might give such a response 
"year-old boy names it “tulip made of sticks- 


seem to be exclusively m. 


TABLE 75 Visual Three Projections: Card I 
(Percentage of Responses) 


Years 


=A Objects 28 35 43 4 47 5 68 
Geometric forms 40 36 


Numbers 6 10 4 4 12 9 5 

Ф Letters 16 15 9 9) 8 6 9 
Objects 27 32 37 32 19 29 26 

Geometric forms 45 40 37 35 33 32 27 

Symbol 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 

Human and animal Я 9 6 2 8 5 3 

Nature 2 1 2 8 13 14 20 

Еоод 0 1 7 16 18 5 7 

[Г Letters 30 29 41 56 67 43 51 
ы Objects эз 15 4 16 19 36 19 
Geometric forms 15 10 23 15 4 10 4 

Numbers 16 30 10 4 2 0 1 

WV Letters 9 зи 15 м 10 12 
Objects 54 66 60 69 61 68 62 

Plant 5 5 4 4 6 6 7 

Human and animal 6 9 10 2 7 8 7 

4 2 3 3 4 2 2 


Explosion and fire 


N : " sos 
OTE: Boldface figures here are the leading items at each age, rather than strictly normative items. 


TABLE 76 Visual Three Projections: Card II 
(Percentage of Responses) 


Years 


Letters 

Objects 23 16 20 24 3 38 44 
Geometric forms 12 5 10 5 8 8 5 
Numbers 1 6 3 8 6 1 1 


• 
|" Letters 18 
17 10 9 а 14 2A 20 


Objects 

Description (lines, etc.) 24 12 15 12 9 7 7 
Numbers 9 52 40 48 39 26 27 
Aerial 3 1 2 1 1 9 18 


Objects 
Geometric forms 30 26 20 21 19 20 12 


UM 


Objects 
Geometric forms 12 8 MH 1 4 2 1 
Plant 32 38 54 68 59 70 78 


Symbols and signs 


Note: " tem 
*: Boldface figures here are the leading items at each age, rather than strictly normative items. 


TABLE 77 Visual Three Projections: Card Ш 
(Percentage of Responses) 


Years 

5 5% 6 7 8 9 
Letters 45 7з 89 98 82 80 

x Geometric forms 24 13 6 1 1 
Symbols and signs 6 6 3 8 9 
Human and animal 2 1 1 1 3 
Aerial 0 0-40 g з 4 
[4 Object 29 34 30 38 39 46 
Geometric forms 59 57 64 59 46 43 
Food 0 2 4 2 10 5 
—| Letters 48 61 82 94 93 86 
Object 72 8 4 5 6 
Aerial 5 1 1 0 2 3 
9 Letters 25 26 35 48 48 40 
Objects 26 25 16 19 16 20 
Geometric forms 40 41 39 29 15 25 
Human and animal 1 2 2 3 4 2 
Aerial 4 3 3 1 0 5 
Food 1 2 0 2 13 2 


Nore: Boldface figures are the leading items at each аре, rather than strictly normative items. 


TABLE 78 Visual Three Projections: Card IV 


(Percentage of Responses) 


Years 

5 53 6 7 8 
Letters 3 1 2 3 8 Ї 
Objects A 201 B 8 23 29 
Geometric forms 52 66 73 73 6 5 
Aerial 2 о 1 0 1 % 
Letters 30 55 60 77 sgg 86 
Objects 43 31 28 20 7 
bien 37 45 65 во 74 58 
bjects | 27 27 23 17 25 36 
Description 10 9 8 1 І 
Leiers 0 1з и по по 15 
Objects | 52 4 з 29 26 20 
Symbols, signs 2 10 16 28 49 
Нитап ала animal 1 4 3 4 2 
Aerial 5 7 , 7 

Design 8 З 6 : 


CHAPTER 12 


NAMING ANIMALS 


ANN 


АО 


њен о naming of animals for 60 seconds is an old Binet item. In our 
this е it over the years we have noted how often the children enjoyed 
fid est. They seemed to take it as a mental exercise. Further, this 
ин gave us clues about the child’s tempo, the organization of his 
фе е his capacity to range. The very demands of a task that asked 
ба bs d to sustain for 60 seconds gave us some idea of this important 
we Since we were also short on language items, we included this 
© which we believe to have developmental value. 


Administration 


eady, and with stop watch in 


The examiner has his recording sheet r 
e animals you can think of 


es he instructs the child: "Name all th 
il І tell you to stop." The examiner then begins to time. 


is If the child has difficulty in starting, the examiner may ask, "What 
Your favorite animal?" Rarely or never does he need to suggest a 
the child is not ready for 


Spec; > 
Pecific animal. If this should prove necessary, 
15 test, 
№. examiner records оп his recording 5 
can “a-year-old may stop abruptly after 1 
will joe of.” It is not useful to urge him t 
о М 
recorded. "е" if urged. The number of secon 
Up. E however, at 6 years or later the c 
Supp E should be encouraged to continue 
ау, ОгЧуе phrases as “Can you think of any т 
е some time.” 


han 


heet all animals named. The 
5” to 30" saying, "That's all 
о continue, since he usually 
ds he did sustain should be 


5. 


hild stops before the minute is 
for the full time, with such 
ore animals?” or “You still 
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Findings 
TIME 


By 6 years of age, as Table 79 indicates, the majority of children re 
sustain for the full 60 seconds. This percentage increases until it is w 
in the 90s by 8 years of age. The 5-year-old has trouble in шш 
though most сап sustain for at least 15 seconds, and by 51% there is а 
sizable increase in length of sustaining. 

Besides the actual time factor, it is also important to note the — 
of the child’s naming. Some name so rapidly initially that the жете 
can barely keep up with them. But this is often initial speed followe 
being bogged down before the minute is up and being unable to in 
any more even with extra time. Other children have a nice, steady pac 1 
By 9 some are aware of the examiner's recording and politely ask, “Ат 
going too fast?" 

NUMBER NAMED 


The mean number (see also Table 79) SSMO 
continual gain from age to age (mean of 7 animals at 5 years increasing i 
а mean of 15.5 by 10 years). However the range at any given age for T 
dividual children is large. Thus, some 5-year-olds can name 15 animals, 


half as many as the largest number (30) named by any 10-year-old. On 
the other hand a 10-year-old may name as few as 6 or 7. 


t 
shows a steady and almos 


TABLE 79 Percentage Who Can Name Animals for 60 Seconds, and Number Named 


rs 
Syears 52 years б years 7 years 8years 9years 10 yea 
G B G B G B 


B 
GB GB ав 6 
Time: 60” 29 28 


8 
92 96 90 92 96 ? 
Mean number 


6 
named lad 8.8 && a we gs 14 15 14 15 4 
Range girls 0158 58 043 Фе за 924 6 
Range boys 0-12 4-14 3-16 


ТҮРЕ ОҒ NAMING 


ће continued naming of animals in the plural, which occurs іп a few 
subjects throughout thi 


rms as “horse” ог 
process. 
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Plurals are used infrequently, and more often by girls than by boys. 
The use of the article “a” persists at a fairly high level through 7 years, 
especially in girls, and continues, though at a much lower level, through 
10 years of age (see Table 80). 

The use of the singular is normative at 5 years, with a steady but 


slow increase thereafter. Boys exceed girls in the use of this form. 


TABLE 80 Naming Animals 


5years 5% усаг5“ 6years 7years 8 years 9 years 10 years 
G B GB GB GB св СВ С B 


саши 40 30 20 16 40 26 36 26 14 14 18 10 18 12 
Bee 56 66 70 80 58 74 62 68 74 84 80 86 72 82 
ural 4 4 10 4 2 0 2 6 2 2 2 4 10 6 


аты, » E 
mM This falling off of “а” and the sharp increase of the simple singular term at 51 years is probably a 
T of recording, since one whole group of girls and also one of boys has not a single recorded “а.” 


CLASS OF ANIMAL NAMED 


To simplify analysis we have grouped the animals in five different 
Categories: domestic, zoo, intermediate (squirrel, bear, fox, etc.), birds, 


and fish, 


1 Ав Table 81 indicates, domestic and zoo animals аге clearly the 
Sading classes at every age, though the domestic animals predominate 
at most ages with girls, and the zoo animals at all ages with boys. 


TABLE 81 Naming Animals 
(Percentage of Responses in Each Class) 


5 years 53 years 6 years 7 years 
G B G B G B G B 
a inis 390 242 354 274 372 288 355 274 
Inte Р 35.5 45.9 446 47.0 41.6 36.9 344 39.7 
Biq diat? 90 118 58 99 79 86 88 102 
Fish 11.0 9.8 73 7.8 68 114 16 11.3 
5.0 82 6.8 7.8 66 143 9.8 13.5 
8 years 9 years 10 years 
G B G B G B 
ыз Ss 403 246 356 246 342 294 
Intermeq; 267 353 26.5 308 29.2 30.5 
вра А 129 138 14 172 133 153 
Бізһ 133 116 132 12.2 125 11.0 
6.5 14.0 130 15.0 10.8 13.4 


Auc " LL "A A. DR E. EM un 


або 
очна, bear, fox, etc. 
: Boldface figures here are leading, not normative items. 
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In considering the number of different animals named in eu pd 
(Table 82) a few significant findings emerge. Both boys and gir “че 
the greatest variety of zoo animals at 514 and 6 years. Fish and rela 


т 
vertebrates are most highly varied at 7 years. Boys name а greate: 
variety of animals than do girls. 


TABLE 82 Variability in Naming Animals 
(Number of Different Kinds of Animals in Each Class) 


rs 
5 уеагв 5% уеагѕ 6years 7 years 8 years 9 years > = 
св св С в св а B G B 


Domestic 16 14 14 16 16 18 18 21 18 20 23 17 22 A 

Zoo 15 14 19 20 17 20 19 20 21 29 23 25 22 30 

Intermediate 12 17 12 19 17 16 15 21 22 28 25 10 

Bird 75 6 6 77 77 7 8 8 7 9 28 

Fish 9 10 12 10 п 19 22 21 16 27 20 28 20 i22 

All 59 60 63 71 68 80 81 90 84 112 96 107 98 
Norr: 


Boldface figures here are leading, not normative items. 


NUMBER OF OCCURRENCES OF MOST COMMONLY NAMED ANIMALS 
As Table 83 shows 
lead in that order 


by girls than by boys. 
The most common 


; а 
200 animals to be named are lion, tiger, ай 
elephant. Boys give the 


H . 2. re 
more lions and tigers, but girls name the mo 
elephants. 
. 1 | - than 
The intermediate animals do not show any strong trends other ше 
that they tend to increase with j i 


. м 
з | icted in his behavior, The opposite may be dnd 
when only wild, far-off animals are named with never a cat or а 
mentioned, | 
Usually at least 


5 S, 
T years, 88% G, 88% B; at 9 yea" 
ears, 86% G, 88% B. 


‘suonsodosd әлпеш2оџ $әцәрәз 3124 Sururu ou 2215 ‘єшәу BANTWIOU ueu) зәціез ‘әйе цовә |е suia; Suipeap әці әзе әзәц $22185 oovJpjlog :310М 
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10 91 :81 ve 9 с 8 єс Е bl 9 6 t 9 S ayeus 
78 vL bl Oc ЖІ 1 ve L Sl 6 < 8 [4 L v [4 4514 ошоб 
ce 18 91 91 NE и 8I 4 LI ер В 5 v t 5 чәўәчу 
#61 6/1 т № w 75 IE It 0 It 6 901 8I эт 9 риа ошоб 
59 zcv e e 01 из 6 5 о € 4 1 9 9 191165 
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When clear-cut classification is evident as early as 7 years of age, 
there is good indication of a high intellect. Boys are especially capable 
in this regard. They may, for instance, name various members of the cat 
family, various birds, or various snakes. 

As far as separating the mammals from the amphibia, invertebrates, 
and so on, this is not very much in evidence. A few children from 8 years 
on might catch themselves as they are naming bird or fish and might 
say, “Oh, that isn’t an animal.” 

There are certain qualitative items of which the examiner should be 
aware. The 5- to 6-year-old might name such things as giant, devil, 
dragon, or witch. But rarely does he get entirely off the track as in the 
following instance in which a child named “horse, cow, barn, farm.” 

The naming of young animals (pony, puppy, lamb, colt, calf) shows 
no clear-cut age trend, though it continues longer in girls than in boys, 
with 10% of girls giving some diminutive responses as late as 10 years 
of age. This type of naming suggests a nice differentiation. Naming the 
male or female animals is less common, The more frequent male animals 
named are rooster and bull. 

The naming of tiny animals such as insects is especially conspicuous 
at 6 and 7 years. The common fear of bees, wasps, and hornets at 6 years 
may be the basis of this naming, but at 7 there seems to be a relationship 
to the smallness. Thus, bug, ant, and even germ may be named. 

Any naming of unusual animals should be noted. A 6-year-old who 
names armadillo or cougar, a T-year-old who names vulture or octopus» 
an 8-year-old who names tapir or okapi, all give evidence of a certa!" 
erudition that cannot be equated in averages. The naming of “person 
yb у аз айныды тара Бы c ои 
2 * Ы е from 8 years on when it is often nam 
in a humorous way, such as “us.” 

The naming of any animal as wild, i.e., wild с 
alerts us to the child's possible in 
15 More common in the out-of-b 


at, or wild boar, в 
ner feelings of wildness. This pee 
у ounds 4-year-old who not only behav‘ 
bri, d probably also feels wild. Whether or not a valid relationship 
: m etween the use of the adjective “wild” an d a feeling of wildness 

та to say, but the examiner should at least be alert to the possibility: 


alert: 


СНАРТЕВ 13 


HOME AND SCHOOL PREFERENCES 


amination are coming to а close. They have 
ing of animals and are now ending on 
h the child’s preferences in activities. 


toe demands of the ex 
boa ered down through the nam 
rsonal note having to do wit 


Administration 


fs Жы child is asked, “What do you like to do best?” This question is 
ed, in order, by the following questions: 

do best indoors at school? 

best outdoors at school? 


at home? 
at home? 


What do you like to 
What do you like to do 
What do you like to do best indoors 
What do you like to do best outdoors 
and varied. Some children find it 
to each of these questions; others 
tion is hardest for most. As the 
it is easier for most children 


A 
difücu] nos are highly individual 
Teply at to give even a single response 
Question rere The initial general ques 
ы ее. ecome more specific as to place, 


T „йе 
he more structured situation provided at school, especially indoors, 


an 
“а ~ hich all children share, 
to Ud hen to this part of the questioning mor 

Ong an do the remaining questions in this group. 

much ab he other hand the home responses, though extremely varied, tell 
me an individual child. . | 
éntig es 84 to 88 show how many times each kind of behavior was 
ned. Thus, under indoor school preferences at 5 years, 19 girls but 
e child may have men- 


опу 2 
boys mentioned doll play. But since any on 
227 
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ing house, 
tioned three different mdoor Мај l bg enp 
- - tals of 42 an ЭА 

ч үч тырыс hie чна these activities were mentioned and not to 

the number of different children mentioning them. — ae 

By grouping general kinds of activities, as for = src ce ан 

work activities indoors at school, we obtained fairly substa прочны 
which in relation to a certain category give us some idea o 

ifferent ages. a 

— aie which indicate the number of children who и а“ 

certain item give clues of interests though most figures = мре 

enough to be of conclusive use. However, some behaviors such a 

swinging, and ball play do show up with substantial figures. 


Findings 
LIKES TO DO BEST 


t test 
thinks he is being asked what he liked to do best of the ig ar 

an and Visual One are revealed to 
favorites, 


ight up. 
Those children who have strong interests or hobbies speak right 
The 6-year-old needs to 


ever 
6-year-old girl may report horseback riding even though she may п 
have been on a horse. 


50 
subjects 30 50 595 5 59 30 50 50 so so so 50 
Gross motor, 28 47 
uro — Hog ыы 17 i8 рд 2 36 16 3 

Winter or summer 0 12 
sports % Í 0 | 0 4 > 1 21 13 22 1 ят 4 
Play games ti тін 773 з ow» 1 

Color, draw, 


Other creative 18 12 
Do Something 

with parent, 

Sibling, friend 5 
Play with toys 


2 


14 2 
5 29 96 95 4 6 7 5 8 3 
3 XE 8,4 g EG 7 4 зо за 


Note: Boldface figures are the leading items at са 


Ch age, rather than normative items. 


TABLE 85 School Preferences: Indoors 
ыыы к аи 
10 years 
5 усаг5 52 years 6years 7years 8years 9 years 
св с B с B GB GB СВ G B 


Play 
| Рау 01109 5 3 01 1 1 00 о о 
Doll corner. 
| dolls 9 2 п о 20 то оо оо 0 о 
Play house 
Store 6 3 оо оо 0000 00 1 0 
Toys: 524 50 7 7 24 00 00 о о 
Blocks 512 320 3 4 1 1 00 00 о 0 
Puzzles 7 à 4 & 76 X 5 то 0 0 9 0 
Total рау 42 ss 33 47 2420 71 2 0 00 1 о 
Play Games 1 2 4 8 915 61 67 66 8 5 
Ork 
Work бї 6 4 9 15 2212 D 6 3 2 1 Д 
Worksheets 9 9 0 0 9 5 15 10 00 
Ooks (read and 
lite 4, 1 6 2 4 6 13 1 261 3223 30 i 
riting іа 08 PUP 395H заат 
Spelling оо 00001) вз 955 8 
Arithmetic 00 00 12 3 2 16 14 12 14 14 
ther (science, 
Social 
Studies) & 9 ооо 9 9 € T Iit 10 2 
bs, project 
м ^ & d & & oo 4 b са 9 » 9 E 
Тоа мок 4 "4 12 6 25 35 4 4 75 4 7761 72 
Creatiy, 
е 
per 45 1 4 по 934 4 1 A % 
aint й 1l 1 
а 1 3 
жей 1 : 0 5 g 2 7 4 3 3 їі 2 2 : 
б 4 2 соот 0002041 g 
Other 74 $90 $421 11 00 9 а 
Ant оо оо 0 1 2 1 A 5 6 9 6 10 
17 15 
Total creative 3 14 27 10 17 17 23H 1 14 1016 9 
Music 21 53 4 1 
* 0 0 01 
аи ah за гр си Le ee bs 
Per ^5 and Ту по ig 95 RET з 
a 2: 00 00 00 00 о о 
ісін! 2 5 3 $ 5n тело гв а B 
сір teach 
ег (b. 
p Зет, etc Қ i 1 d 0 i 6 2060 2 : H Ў 2 0 
ко 
R 11 00 00 2 
No 80 outside | 2 0 2 2 0 оо 0 Е 1 1 Ч : 
Ing, or rest оо 1 1 0 1 оо 0 


“Most 
ЧУ “trucks” in boys at 5 and 5}. 
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Since responses are so highly varied, tabular results are given 2 
terms of classes of activities rather than in terms of specific individua 
activities. As Table 84 shows, for girls, coloring and related activities 
lead at 5 years. Gross motor activity is a close second and steadily in- 
creases during the years, with ball play emphasis in boys, and seasonal 
sports in girls especially conspicuous from 8 years on. 


INDOOR SCHOOL PREFERENCES 


Trends are clearest here (see Table 85). Play activities lead at 5 
and 5% years whereas work activities show a steady gain from 6 to 10 
years. The continued preference for play activities after 6 years of аве 
should be investigated, to judge the extent of a child’s immaturity. 


Similarly a persistent interest in trucks by boys above 6 years of age may 
indicate immaturity. 


Creative activities st 
from a high level, where 
would be int 


eadily decrease in girls, although they start 
as they hold a fairly constant level in boys. It 
eresting to determine whether the boys who are interested 
in the creative media, especially in drawing and art, might also be the 


ones who are having difficulty in reading. Boys’ interest in gym shows up 
strongly at 10 years of age. 


In noting some of 


the separate items, an interest in books shows а 
steady rise from 7 to 10 


interest. 

Mention of eatin 
gives one pause and 
child who reports ab 
that he is not doin 
that he likes best 


2, Tecess, or doing nothing as preferred interests 
makes one wonder how well things are going for a 
out his school life іп this manner. The chances are 
5 well. Even the child who reports after 5 years of age 
to help his teacher shows immaturity. 


OUTDOOR SCHOOL PREFERENCES 


Swings, the favorite of the 4-year-old, 
“4 years, especially in girls. The interest 
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As might be expected, girls lead in mention of playing games, jump 
rope, and hopscotch, whereas boys more often mention playing tag, 
though figures are not sizable. It is ball play that takes over in boys from 
7 years on, nearly tripling in interest from 7 to 10 years. No wonder 
Little League has struck such a responsive chord. The boys’ interest in 
ball play is close to three times that of girls (see Table 86). 


INDOOR HOME PREFERENCES 


No special single behavior or related group of behaviors stands out 
among home preferences indoors (Table 87). The highest interest shows 
up in play with some kind of toy, there being a sharp contrast between 
the boys’ interest in trucks, cars, and trains and the girls’ interest in 
dolls. 

Playing games is an interest of both sexes and this increases from 
7 to 10 years, showing up most strongly in the 10-year-old boy. Creative 
activities are mentioned by both sexes with low points at 8 and 10 years. 

Reading shows a slight increase at 9 and 10 years but not to the 
extent one might expect. The choice of television has a stronger and 
earlier start. By 7 years this interest is gathering strength. It shows @ 
further rise in frequency of mention by both sexes at 9 and 10 years. 
This bears out earlier research findings of our own and others as to the 
frequency of TV watching at these ages. (We have often wished that the 
schools might more effectively utilize this interest in TV in the 4th and 
5th grades.) 

Doing something with some person or animal shows a steady rise, 
especially in girls. By 9 and 10 this social interest is twice or more 25 
common in girls as in boys. This is repeatedly evident whenever boys 
and girls are compared. Girls seem to relate to people; boys to things. 


OUTDOOR HOME PREFERENCES 


The leading outdoor home preferences are either some kind of gros 
motor activity or playing games. Gross motor interests remain strong 
through 7 years and reduce only slightly thereafter. Bike riding remains 
relatively high throughout. Swings are a strong interest in girls through 
7 years of age. Playing games shows a marked increase at 8 and 10 years 
with special emphasis on ball play in boys (see Table 88). 

On the social side (doing something with somebody ), the girls show 
a markedly greater interest than do boys, outdoors as well as in. : 
interest is substantial throughout these ages of 5 to 10 years. 

рај ти is in seasonal sports, especially from 8 to 10 pee 
m Ps licuit to judge the validity of these choices of activity Ји 

X, enis are particularly aware of the possibility of inaccurate 


f omissions. The very thing a child may be most 
eglect to mention. 
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Sometimes the answers to these questions, however, can give an 
amazingly full picture of the child’s interests and activities. One can 
almost see him moving through his day. With other children the report- 
ing is sparse, not really telling much about the child’s life. The more 
Immature child digresses to tell stories that relate to some specific 
experience, reminiscent of a 4-year-old’s reporting. 

| A warning to the examiner when ће is examining a 6-year-old is to 
anticipate the child’s irritability when he thinks he has already answered 
questions about home interests in his initial reporting about what he 
ikes to do best. Six will say in his impatient, spitfire way, “I told you 
already!” 

я ie is then time for the examiner to backtrack, take the blame, make 
z erent attack, add a little humor. This kind of knowledge about what 
expect at different ages should also be in the hands of the teacher. 
"s е, too, needs face-saving devices, a keener perception of the child, so 
at she can exercise a surer hand and experience less wear and tear 


Tom her job of teaching. 


СНАРТЕВ 14 


USEFUL ADJUNCTS ТО EVALUATION 


ANH 


Though not essential parts of the developmental мире 
such, there are several additional tests or kinds of observation т ђе- 
аге useful to the examiner in reaching a fuller evaluation of the 
havior level and individuality of any given child. | af 

Each examiner will in all likelihood work up his own gw Жез 
supplementary tests ог things he likes to observe about each child w ex 
he is examining. Four areas of investigation which have proved pem 
to us include observation of the child's teething, a check on his anh 
(when this is practical), an evaluation of his reading ability throu ја 
use of the Gray Oral Reading Test and the Iota Word List, and a s 
measure of individuality and level of emotional development— 


ill be 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. Each of these supplementary measures wil 
discussed briefly in the present chapter. 


TEETH 


Since we closely relate function t 
aware of the remark 


to see, of the differe 


interested in relating his teething to the rest of his growth. 


aby 
note, though often more casually, the falling out of do 
eruption of the second teeth. But for the most part, Le 
have been Very superficial in these appraisals and thus have prob? 
236 
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missed many important potential clues that could give much informa- 
tion about any individual child. They might note unusual patterns with 
interest, but somehow fail to relate these patterns to the rest of the 
child’s behavior and growth. 

| For example, late teething in the infant, with the upper central 
incisors first erupting as late as 1 year of age, may seem odd even to 
the most unschooled. What does it mean? Certainly nearly anyone will 
Suspect that things are topsy-turvy, since the lower teeth are expected 
to erupt first. Consider the eruption of the lateral upper incisors before 
the eruption of the central incisors. This again strikes even the untutored 
eye. Might this imply some difficulty or delay in focal central behavior? 
f we ourselves saw this evidence in a boy baby we would be concerned 
about his placement in school when the time came and would want to 
be sure that he would be allowed to progress slowly enough to have time 
to catch up with himself. 

A second set of teeth gives those interested in observing and helping 
children a second chance to peer into nature’s inner workings. We our- 
Selves have become rather self-conscious at the mere mention of teeth, 

cause so many people believe strongly that there is по relationship 
between structure and behavior, between, for instance, a child’s behavior 
school and his teething. But our clinical evidence has been piling up 
ever the years to the point that we are convinced that a definitive study 
Should be made of this relationship. 

_ If for example, an 8-year-old boy is brought to us because of educa- 
ca difficulties in the third grade and reveals with his smile of greeting 
E he still has four upper central baby teeth, we are alerted at once that 

I5 teething is below a 6!4-year-old level. It is natural to question whether 
un is capable even of second grade work, if the warning of his 
first = taken into consideration. He may more correctly belong at a 
"ER aa. level. Fortunately, today's concept of ungraded classes is 
Pan Б such a child more opportunity to be his biological age, rather than 

"Ing him into the expectations of his chronological age. 

Another example might relate to a partial delay in teething. Again 
is us Consider an 8-year-old boy in third grade. This time he reveals by 
Ж Smile that he has his right second central and lateral upper incisors 
Ба У erupted, but that his left central and lateral incisors аге still his 
ia Might this not alert the educator to a potential marked dis- 
related © in behavior? We have found this kind of eruption to be 
to his to extremes of behavior. On the one hand, the child is right up 
ss age or better, but he also shows some behaviors markedly below 
iere This kind of boy will need the stimulation which his advance- 
ection енге but ће will at the same time need to be allowed pro- 
9 organize through his basic level which will be much lower. 


let 
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Anyone interested in the loss and eruption of teeth can witness this 
drama almost daily in the spring of the kindergarten year. Teachers 
might well learn from these happenings and allow the children to keep 
track of their own teething on individual charts. This might of course 
be hard on the child who is slow in teething. If, however, he were in the 
grade where he really belonged this same child might find himself in 
the vanguard as far as teething was concerned. 3 

In our Weston study there was clear evidence that the teething 
schedule of boys was behind that of girls of the same age. Of the 41% 
of Weston subjects who were behind the average teething schedule, 
73% of these were boys (see Table 89). We also noted especially that 
boys more often than girls were likely to erupt their second teeth behind 
their first teeth without losing their first teeth through the absorption of 
their roots to facilitate their 1055. It is with boys that the dentist more 
often had to pull the first teeth to give the second teeth space to come 
into good alignment. Does this mean that boys have greater difficulty in 
transitions, that they are more apt to hold on to their past? е 

We include two tables from our Weston study with apologies, since 
only 80 subjects are covered, without any standardizing controls. The 
first table gives some idea of normative expectancy. Thus we woul 
anticipate some movement of teeth in the 514- to 6-year-old, either 0 
the lower central incisors or 6-year molars ( Table 89). By 6 years of age 


TABLE 89 Average Age of Tooth Eruption 


No Beginning Lower ennt 
Eruption Movement Eruption Molar Incisor 
Age (% (%) (%) (%) ШІ = 
p E 90 25 7 7 1 
5 Ho 50 25 50 25 38 
ae 16 14 80 58 1E 
pups 5 13 84 81 s: 
ШИ 2 0 98 94 28 
75-7 10 0 0 00 
Pee : 100 98 1 
0 100 100 100 
Upper Central — Lower Lateral ^ Upper Lateral Number 
Incisor Incisor Incisor oh 
(% (% (% = 
5-54 
55-510 О 3 о P 
5и 1 5 0 È 
-6* 30 5 
—-— 15 5 2 
= 52 52 18 35 
5 710 M 72 i: 
75-7 89 ES 36 
8i 
im 3 0 53 


93 80 29 
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both lower central incisors and 6-year molars are at a normative level 
of eruption. Next follow the upper central incisors and lower lateral 
incisors, by 614 years of age. By 7 to 714 years the upper lateral incisors 
are erupting. By 8 years of age one can anticipate four 6-year molars 
and four upper and lower incisors. This might well be the badge of 
readiness for entrance to third grade. There are, however, exceptions as 
with the 6% of girls who were behind schedule but who were capable 
of top or A group placement (see Table 90). 

In fact we should emphasize that in the case of teething as with 
other aspects of physical growth, though behavioral maturity more often 
than not does go along with physical maturity just as behavior goes along 
with chronological age, there can be many exceptions. 

We include a table on correlation between rate of teething and 
quality of school performance in our Weston subjects. We have found 
а definite correlation between being ahead of or behind schedule in 
teething and school performance. In general it will be clear from Table 
90 that according to our judgments the majority of those children whose 
teething was ahead of schedule were doing well in their school work in 
the grade in which age placed them. Conversely the majority of those 


i re whose teething was behind schedule were doing less well in 
School, 


TABLE 90 Correlation Between Teething and School Performance 


Total Group Boys Girls 

Teething Number (%) (%) (%) 
puted of schedule 25 31 20 80 
chind schedule 3 4l 73 27 
ahead of and behind 22 28 45 55 


School Placement 


Thos 
Se whose teething is ahead of schedule 


<finitely in top group б 
í ing Well or fairly well E 
Ypical, repeated У 
Ose 1 
А бе teething is behind schedule 
ca Ч һауе repeated Е 
Wanka a Fi 
bn e Profited by repetition 46 i 
Those 8toup—no question of repeating ашы 


ан је teething was both ahead of and 
Ind schedule 


е 

bie by the school к 

in have benefited by repeating ai 
8 nicely, well placed 


described as hard workers) 36 
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An interesting variable is an irregular eruption pattern which is 
first ahead, then behind, later ahead again. Twenty-eight percent of our 
group were in this irregular category. Of these, 64% were either re- 
peated by the school or would have profited by being repeated. How- 
ever, 36% were doing nicely and were described as hard workers. All 
of which goes to show that placement cannot be surely judged by one 
aspect of behavior such as tooth eruption alone, but it does suggest that 
tooth eruption findings can support and sometimes clarify other еуі- 
dences of physical and behavior growth. 


VISION 


Although most schools are probably not overly interested in either 
the behavioral or physical aspects of children’s teething, and although 
many dentists are probably not very interested in the behavior implica- 
tions of teething, at least most children in our schools have the health 
aspect of their teeth very adequately cared for. 

Unfortunately the same cannot be said for vision. Every school needs 
to know much more about the visual functioning of its pupils than most 
do now. Not only would proper examination and evaluation further the 
understanding of each child and his visual functioning, but it could 
reveal areas in which many children even at these early ages would 
benefit from immediate visual help. ; 

Teeth reveal an outward manifestation of growth, but vision reveals 
а more inward manifestation. No other function can tell so much about 
the child's inner workings as his visual understanding, use of his еуен 
and eye measurements. Developmental changes of visual behavior сап 
be documented from birth by observation of visual performance. pa 
especially informative kind of observation is made with the use of © 


r clinical service is given ? ші 
е visual behavior picture usué a 
findings on the developmental exer” 
ioral age level as well as an individ” 
may also геуег 


= ч E r 1 
ing. ТЕ is the basis of restricted 9 
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Strictions in function may relate to fixation, to focusing, or to interpreting 
what is seen and where things are seen. Each of these areas has an age 
expectancy. The 5-year-old, for instance, should be able to track a mov- 
ing target. If his eyes cannot posture easily and accurately to fixate the 
target and hold on to it as it is moved, but rather dart ahead or lag 
behind, or lose contact, then he is in visual trouble. 

If the child cannot shift his focusing posture from a far point such 
а chalkboard to the near point of his desk by 8 years of age, he is 
2 visual difficulty. Misinterpreting what is seen and where things 
telaid | can show up in different ways at any age and needs to be 

W o the performance patterns of the various age expectancies. 
lunc. ees include visual findings or methods of examination in this 
owed ut we would like to alert the educator to the importance of 
АЫ is such findings. We have given some idea of the correlation of 
бик We паре ара findings with other findings from other tests in 
childre ston study in Chapter 3. The correlation was very high. That is, 
Vis 3n who showed themselves visually ready for the grade in question 

W a as a rule, ready on the basis of other kinds of tests. 
all dinta Mute that eventually fuller visual coverage will be needed for 
cuity rime than is now available. Information obtained from Snellen 
Bross пете hany scratches the surface and reveals only some of the 
Visual f culties. We do not consider it an adequate measure of a child’s 

liis len s ар Schools need to know much more about vision than 
reveals. 

ls №. би know that visual experts need to be trained more fully in 

May ke Dies of visual behavior and developmental vision. Though it 

а5 раң I time before school systems will include a visual specialist 

available their regular staff, the service of such a specialist should be 

to all school systems. All need to know more than most now 


ба 
Out the visual functioning of their pupils. 
READING TESTS 


After the child has begun to read, it is useful for the examiner to 


teste Some knowledge of his reading progress. Reading ability can be 


at the end of the developmental examination. This is done not 
Secure a reading score, but also to note the quality of the child’s 
" 9f reading, 

€ use the Gray Oral Reading Test in its original form. It is both 


to A А 
administer and easy to score.! The test allows the child to show 


nly to 
meth od 


1 
Со. This tes: 
ne., 430 


t and directions for scoring can be ordered from The Bobbs-Merrill 


0 West 62nd Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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his level of reading clearly; at the с и ПО each age group reveals 
ifficulties as well as special methods of attack. . 
u^ the bmc may need to keep his place with his пене. 
may lose a line аз his eyes drop down too far. (А marker woe Gr 
this.) He is apt to repeat words he has read in a story, such as E t 
“long” when they do not recur. He needs considerable help and с 
shows his satiety point. к 
The 7-year-old has an easier time keeping his place, but as the T 
ing gets harder he tends to hold the page closer to his eyes, po 
vealing focusing difficulty. He often reads in a mechanical way, is his 
sentence to sentence and paragraph to paragraph. If he does "p à 
voice at the end of a sentence his inflection is usually upward. He et 
especially interested in the meaning of what he is reading and does и 
wish to linger over difficult words to figure them out. He wants pee 
body to supply the words he cannot read. Since the meaning of 2 
he reads is more important to him than the exact words, he may bui 
late a word which is hard for him into something he knows o 
reading “birthday” as “surprise.” Rather than inserting extra words 
he did at 6, he is more likely to omit words. Anand 
By 8 years of age the child is able to read with greater fluidity n 
inflection. Sentences are now separated naturally, ending with а do "ds 
ward inflection of the voice. Еснт has а capacity to attack new ме" 
and сап work over them phonetically. He doesn’t lose his contact седі 
the meaning of the story as ће stops to work out а word. If he сап dge 
E B we Ju 
the words "Pray, Puss” (paragraph 3 of the Gray Oral Test), кеду 
him to be at a third grade level. This may seem like an unwarran ea 
simple conclusion, but our experience has shown that the ability 19 ju 
this phrase does reveal that the 8-year-old can accept the unusua 
can work it out phonetically as well as in context. 4 veals 
These three capsule age summaries suggest that the child re ear- 
himself in whatever he does, When an 8-year-old is reading like а Т е 
old, he may merely need to progress at a slower rate. He does not of ош 
sarily need extra remedial help. Perhaps we are producing many рота 
me problems because we do not allow the child:to respo”! 


> не when 
is own base and at his own гаје, We may be merely confusing ^! 
we face him with material wh 


à ich is beyond his capacity. he fot? 
Along with the Gray Oral paragraph reading we also use " trast 
Word List or any selected list of oe 


single words. It is interesting а“ 
the child who has an easier time aris иу the context of ae 
ngle words better. This kind of ini g 
teacher a clue to facilitate his read arly 
th reading in context, the eni know ЈЕ 
-year-old either knows а word or doesnt 


graph and the one who reads si 
tion about a child can give the 

With single words, as wi 
reveals his age. The 6 
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n^. 


. He builds up his knowledge of words by the way they look. Often he 

| веш his clues from the letter they begin with. The T-year-old has con- 

siderable trouble with vowels. Tap becomes tip, ball becomes bell. He 

may read words backwards. By 8 years of age most are willing to tackle 

22 any word; they now have usable phonetic tools. Many get into trouble 
22 With silent letters, however. 


Ы LOWENFELD MOSAIC TEST 


One of the most popular of all the many so-called projective tests 
now in vogue in this country is the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. It is easy to 
give, easy to record, and very well received by subjects of all ages from 
the preschool years right through old age. 

Тһе one chief difficulty with this test is that to date no generally 
accepted formal scoring system has been worked out for it. Thus, as is 
actually the case with most of the tests proposed in the present volume, 
e examiner is required to evaluate the child's response rather than 
Simply score it. 
ар Te of this difficulty, we consider the Mosaic useful enough, 

clinically and for research purposes, to include it routinely when we 
examine, 

It is hoped that the widespread administration of this test by exam- 

d 15 who will be using the present volume will result in a body of data 
ЕН will add to our knowledge of Из possibilities and significance. 
ntil then, this potentially valuable test remains in its infancy. 


iner 


Materials? 


The standard Mosaic set consists of a box of 456 plastic pieces, Ив 
thick. These pieces come in 5 different shapes—square, diamond, 
di ж lateral, right-angled isosceles, and scalene triangles; and in 6 
ent colors—black, green, yellow, red, white, and blue. | 

squa he dimensions of the pieces were determined in relation to the 
\ е the diamond's sides are equal in length to those of the square; 
equi right- isosceles triangle is equal to half a square. The sides of the 

lateral triangle equal the diagonal of the square ог the hypotenuse 
чапды ЗЕМ triangle. The scalene triangles are bisected equilateral 


m" The number of each type available are: S squares of each color, or 
Squares in all; 12 equilateral triangles of each color, 72 in all; 16 


2 " 

Hos, НӘ Mosaic materials can be ordered from Badger Tests Со. Ltd., Liverpool 

at 555. 15-18 Eldon Street, London, Е.С. 2, England. The standard size box is priced 
‘YO; the small ог half-box is $35.00. 


inch 


x Ч N 
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ight-i i s of each 
diamonds of each color, making 96; 16 right-isosceles triangle: 
iam | 
color, making 96; and 24 scalenes of each color, or 2 адаса йа 
Тһе working surface on which the patterns are to т КЕ oe 
of white paper which covers the surface of a "о sd Metric 
having a raised rim on three sides, with the side placed 


. 1/ 
і і dá ace is 10% 
subject being rimless. The standard size of this working surfac 
by 1234 inches. 


Administration 


ich is placed, 
The subject should be seated before a table on d 
directly in front of him, the tray covered with a aw ri ies. 
The open Mosaic box containing the Mosaic pieces is at nis radius йі 
The examiner says, “Here is a box of pieces, all differen = ese 
all different shapes. I want you to make something with ee ia you 
pieces on this paper, anything you like. But first I'm и 5 for опе 
all the different kinds." (ТЕ the subject starts right away to 151% the 
of the pieces, the examiner holds his hand over the box, рго > 
і а demonstrates, мате, 
—— т жалады опе ріесе оҒ сасһ и. 
Square, isosceles triangle, diamond, and scalene triangle, ors comes 
As the examiner holds up the large triangle, he comments, "ir he 
in all these different colors” (showing). As he holds up the squa 


- each 
; а » on for 

says, “And this, too, comes in all the different colors,” and so 

piece, 


After demonstra 


refers to the second 
are extra ones in case 


„yamine! 
ting and commenting on each shape, the ace 
half of the box, away from the child: а into 
you need more.” (That is, the box is apices some 
two halves, each containing 228 pieces.) “Now I want yan ta fe d make 
of these pieces out of the box and put them onto the paper iae а time 
something—anything you like. You may take as long or as shor nay use 
as you like. You may make a big thing or a little thing, and you! 

a lot of pieces or just a few. You may start now.” 
If the Subject hesit 
"Which one are yo 
seldom necessary, 
The general wording of these 
nonessentials to suit the 
be retained are that the 
subject, and that the pie 


a sits 
Я по Wer 
ates, the examiner may encourage 1 


is 
nt 

А ; Z қ rageme 

u going to start with?” Further encourag 


at the 
Examiner records 
subject does 


уһ 
as much detail as possible, both as to У 
1 


Е pou 
a А es а 
and what ће Says as he works, If the subject inquir 
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what the examiner is writing, examiner answers, "I'm just writing down 
what pieces you use.” 

Examiner should avoid leading comments such as guessing what 
the child is making, though he should respond in a friendly way to any 
comments addressed to him. When the subject asks for pieces not avail- 
able, such as round pieces, or brown pieces, examiner merely indicates 
that we do not have those. 

When the subject is finished, examiner says, “Now tell me about 
What you have made.” This should be asked in a friendly and interested 
Way, but not in a perplexed manner. 

Unless the subject works for more than 20 minutes, he is permitted 
ake as long as he likes. 

After the entire test battery is finished, the examiner traces around 
each Mosaic chip which the child has placed on the board, indicating 
15 color, The recorded design is then colored in with crayons or pasted 
Over with colored pieces of gummed paper? representing the different 
уларез and the different colors. One of the many advantages of the 
Mosaic test is that an almost exact replica of the child’s own product 


re tie » A 
Mains available for later analysis. 


tot 


Findings 


3 Interpretation of Mosaic results does not require the high degree 
N Specialized skill needed for the interpretation of the Rorschach. 
“vertheless, it is not a task for the beginner. Thus we recommend that 


a : е қ 
“ПУ examiner who intends to include the Mosaic in his readiness battery, 


“sult ur technical book on this test! 


Will “iia are presented briefly here in Table 91 res UR 
its Sins Seen, responses are divided into three main ари неи vats 
Mee subclasses); nonrepresentational designs wit hou рч em, on 
i о а designs with pattern, and representationa agn 
hase dle shows, representational designs lead at -— = ап a 
Crea пију. Сопуегзеу, nonrepresentational designs without pattern de 
ase with increasing age. ne 
Мо i Біуе the reader or examiner who is not already familiar with the 
1С test a more concrete view of the kinds of responses which we 
from children of different ages, we have summarized briefly the 
Жж, ing kind of responses which we consider characteristic of the 
idua] ages from 4 to 10 years. 


34 а 
Colors ГЄ colored pieces of gummed paper representing all ба Чеге} shapes ү 
S are > f ü ^a т 
“stablishmene sold commercially, but can usually be obtained from a local printing 
4 H > : Р 
Ouise В. Ames and Frances L. Ilg, Mosaic Patterns of American Children. 


York: Hoeber-Harper, 1962, For further studies on the Mosaic, see page 354. 
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FOUR-YEAR-OLD 


He typically combines some pieces, and names what he has made, 
еуеп though his products seldom resemble real objects to the adult eye. 
Most typical of rour is a circular shape made of six large triangles, often 
all of the same color. Otherwise attention to color is only spasmodic, 
еуеп though more blue is used than any other color. Some at this age 
line up pieces, all of the same kind, in a vertical row. 

Simple as 4-year-old Mosaic products may be, there is at 4 a tre- 
mendous advance over 3-year-old responses. Four is the first age at which 
nonrepresentational products without design are no longer normative. In 
act, any 4-year-old who still merely drops or piles the pieces, or com- 

ines merely two or three pieces without naming, is showing patterns 
below his age. 

The 4-year-old uses the large triangle more than any other shape. 

Four-year-olds are likely to joke and to behave in a somewhat silly 
manner as they work with the Mosaic pieces. Conversation either about 
what they are doing or even about entirely extraneous matters is almost 
Constant. Fours are very likely to address the Mosaic chips in a silly 
manner: “Hey there! Where are you going?” Most Fours seem to enjoy 
this test very much. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD 


He shows a marked advance in that now 53% of all subjects make 
Some kind of object. These objects are almost equally divided among 
ose in which the pieces are used as paint, or two to five pieces com- 
Ined (often cleverly and effectively) in small patterns, and good, large, 
от complex objects which include large, open square structures, espe- 
cially houses, 
5 Others merely line up pieces, or produce some kind i 
uia 4-year-old circle of six large triangles. Blue remains the leading 
ог. The square is now the outstanding shape. 
Most importantly, perhaps, only 98% of subjects now make non- 
€sentational designs with no pattern. | 
IVES are much less silly, less talkative, and altogether quieter than 
Ost Fours, Conversation is for the most part quite to the point and 
У concerns the thing they are building. 


of elaboration 


терү, 


аге m 
chiefl 


FIVE., 
AND-A-HALF- ТО SIX-YEAR-OLD 


act One of the Mosaic products which we think of as most highly char- 
ristic of this age period is the simple scene which resembles the kind 
rawing a child customarily makes at this age. That is, there are 
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А grass or 

i i trees, houses, an os 
е Е sky (including sun), : di yelo 
4. ар be есушу in these scenes with blue sky 
ground. Colo; B = 

i k i ingle obj 

Y Nea P halt the children, however, make om apes | ee 5 
hi à qe but also, conspicuously, arrow, rocke 4 кайкып, ЫТ 
ifl desse ен affairs or large, open last arii de 
5 ds There is much experimenting at this age with di 
squares. 


; lors, 
i fferent co 
binations of pieces. This may be of different forms, di 
com 2 
or different positions of pieces. 


ta- 
қ опгергезеп 
Nearly one-fourth of subjects still make some sort of п 


“ ” and 
are so-called “slabs” 4 
tional design without pattern. Most of these are so-calle 


this 
: "S duct at 
except for slab patterns we consider these an immature pro 

age. Good ce 


4- and 6-year- 
ntral designs are made by only 9% of both 514- anc 
olds. 


~ emphasis 00 
As to use of color, superior subjects place ии ер all six 
color in designs as well as in scenes, and some take nd use of color 
available colors. In fact, there seems to be not only p a combina- 
but as noted above, some experimenting with me c nin 
tions. But this is seen chiefly in children of superior aioe ere 
Squares are the leading shape used; blue, the lea m оыс than 
The 6-year-old is characteristically more eat sh expansive 
was the 5-year-old, and many SIXES chatter away in such a 
manner that their talk interferes with their work. 


SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 


of the 


; А ; 'haracteristic © өй. 
Тһе response which we consider most highly charac іесез» 


;ofp 
T-year-old is а serial, horizontal lining up of pieces or тр ка о 
often all of the same shape but of different colors. Forty-six I j 
subjects show at least some degree of this serial placement. fs 6-year-olc 

Scenes are still conspicuous (18%), but different from ue is usually 
Scene in that they tend to be more sketchy in appearance. There 1: 


„ very 
А у учен to the 
less massing of Pieces, and the sky area is becoming restricted 
top of the paper, 


One-third of subjects m 
or other buildings, ve 
are still made 


ake 
hicles, thi 
at the simple 


ially houses 
an object of some sort, especia 


‘ects 
а few obj 
ngs seen in nature. Only а fe 


re 
$ то 
ade with 
2-4 piece level; most are та 


to 
4 more complex manner, sed 
Central designs, sometimes quite ассиг 

14%, Though ne 


si сива, 
e іпсгей 
ately made, have 


" 
f по 

к ЗОРЕ OF ы 
arly one-fourth of subjects still make some fab patter?’ 
representational Pattern without design, these are mostly sl 

and we consider any 


р 
ign, excel 
sien, 
ational pattern without desig 
for slab, to be defi 


at this age, 
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The square is the leading shape; blue, the leading color. Color is 
used effectively and naturalistically in scenes, and as at 6 years, con- 
siderable attention is paid to the systematic variation of color used in 
linear products. 

Sevens are characteristically much quieter than sixes as they work, 
and many merely whisper to themselves and do not talk to the examiner. 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 


Though objects are the outstanding product made by 8-year-olds 
(53% of all responses), scenes continue strong. A typical 8-year-old 
Orientation is that the child now seems to be trying, even though rather 
unsuccessfully, for perspective, and thus houses, for instance, may be 
placed anywhere on the page instead of being lined up in rows as 
earlier, 
Houses continue to be the chief object made. They are no longer 
large, open squares as earlier, but now consist mostly of two pieces only, 
ог at the other extreme they are becoming larger and more blocky. Other 
сад ти objects are arrow, rocket, and car for boys, and trees, grass, and 
Owers for girls. 
Products at this age are mostly larger, cover more of the page and 
аге much more variable than at 7 years, making it more difficult to define 
Central trends. In fact, variety and multiplicity may be considered two 
of the Outstanding characteristics of the products of the 8-year-old. 
We do not expect to find nonrepresentational products without 
Pattern except for slabs, at this age. Patterned designs are still at only a 
79% level of occurrence. Squares still predominate as to shape; blue as 
to color, 
b Eicur ig again very talkative during the testing session. He explains, 

O3sts, jokes, and even addresses the pieces directly, “Hey, you dumb- 
ells, Stay together!" Verbalization, as with the preschooler, is often 
"lore imaginative than the actual products themselves. 


NINE-YEAR-OLD 


i Nine is à somewhat contradictory age so far as the Mosaic product 

5 Concerned. Some vines seem to continue the trend started at 8 and 
ake very large intricate designs, filling almost the whole board and 
еп of surprising accuracy both as to colors and shapes used. 

Ы _At the opposite extreme are those subjects who make very small 

кш or objects, sometimes consisting of only two or three pieces and 
еп of a dark color (black or blue). 

is wide variation in size of product, as well as the fact that pat- 


te д 
тпед Nonrepresentational designs һауе now markedly increased (28%) 
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К 5 T 

and thus appear about half as often as do representational rapi e 

us suspect that variety and unpredictability are the keys to 

old performance, even more so than was the case at 8 m — 

We may expect almost anything of the 9-year-old, but = С, 

we do not expect is the nonrepresentational nonpatterned dee uc ме 

except for slabs (which come in this category ), should have dropp 

long since. | m 
“The square is still the leading shape used by girls, but in Ehe 

diamond now leads. Black and blue are the leading colors—blac 

ing in girls, blue in boys. 


А vas а 
The 9-year-old is again quieter, much less talkative than he у 
year earlier, 


TEN-YEAR-OLD 


Although the Mosaic product of 10. 
highly varied, the bo 
bulky, rather square 
chiefly of squares, Ас 
girls and boys than 


Ten seems to 
and 


ima 


ing 


А : аде the 
uous in TEN is the easygoing, undemanding attitud 


К 
child shows toward his product. He is even easy on himself "e 1 
makes errors: “Oh, well. A little must overlap,” “Oh well. peto 
manage somehow.” However, as so often with тем, along wit 
casualness, we frequently note 


n 
a lack of any clearly formed pla 


his 
о 
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General Comments 


We consider any projective test as supplementary to the basic bat- 
tery of developmental tests. The Mosaic differs from the developmental 
tests in that even though it gives in most cases a good clue as to develop- 
mental level, it is primarily a test of individuality. 

There are some children so poorly endowed that at all levels of 
development they give an extremely sparse response. This sparsity of 
response, unless very carefully evaluated, might in some instances be 
Confused with a low developmental level. Thus, if a 6-year-old boy makes 
а typical 4-year-old circle of six large triangles, we cannot always be 
Certain whether he is performing at a 4-year-old level now but may catch 
“р later, or whether he is merely showing a limited personality make-up 
and possibly low intelligence. 

. Or consider а two-piece “house” made of a square capped by a small 
triangle, such as is frequently made by 5-year-olds. Many normally 
veloping and well-endowed children go on past this simple house 
response by 6 years, certainly by 7. However, it might be possible for a 
child of low intelligence to continue with this two-piece house well into 
years of age. The paucity of response might, in this instance, be indica- 


of Sparse individuality factors, rather than immaturity of develop- 
ent, 


Therefore we prefer to use the Mosaic as an additional rather than 


1B rimary clue to developmental level. А poor Mosaic in a child whose 
*velopmenta] level as indicated on other tests seems high, can be a 
ж as to possibly limited potential in spite of normal maturity. A 
К ;- Mosaic in a child whose developmental level is low, might be a clue 
that the child falls in what we term the “superior-immature _category— 
бе a he is a child of potential or present superiority who is neverthe- 
eveloping at a slower than average расе. | | | 
Ins П spite of the fact that it is not always possible (at this stage of our 
Wledge) to distinguish immaturity from basically meager endow- 
Fed Our experience has shown that the Mosaic test seems to agree well 
in th Other tests in indicating school readiness or unreadiness, especially 
© 5- to 6-year-old, even though by 7 years and thereafter it is some- 

at less useful, —— 
, A the first 6 years of life the Mosaic, whatever it may tell about 
Widuality, seems clearly to show developmental status. It is reason- 


5. | базу for the experienced examiner to distinguish between 2-, 3-, 4-, 
E old products. 


us, as far as 5- and 6-year-old children (kindergarten and first 
eginners) are concerned, the Mosaic сап clearly indicate those 
n who are not up to a 5- or 6-year-old performance. Though some- 


6-, and in many instances, 7-уеаг- 


Stade 
Childre 
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what less clear-cut in distinguishing developmental level for 7 or 8 year 
olds, the test is extremely useful in giving clues to highly atypical de- 
velopment as well as atypical personality patterning. 

Some examiners may wish to give the Mosaic directly at the end of 
the individual developmental examination. However, others may find that 
it can be used most effectively to get the feel of a total group. Thus, 
rather than including this test as part of the regular battery, an examiner 
using two half-days should be able to cover an entire kindergarten class 
of 25 or 30 children, since any one child may take no more than 2 to 5 
minutes in his response. 

А. special advantage of the Mosaic test, as we have noted, is the 
almost exact replica of the child's own product which remains available 
for later analysis. When all the products have been completed for the 
entire class the teacher can then lay them out before her. She can sort 
out the less and the more mature products, and can thus easily get ? 
notion of where any one child's performance falls with relation to that 
of the other children in the class. 


By such a method she might be able to feel the texture of her group» 
and the potential capabilities of its members. After she knows her 
class better she might again review these products to get additional clues 
as to individual personality, as well as relative standing within the group: 


РАКТ 111 


ТНЕ АСЕЗ 


IN THE PRECEDING SECTION WE HAVE: ATTEMPTED: ТО GIVE THE 
longitudinal flow of each of the tests in the developmental exam- 
ination for the years from 5 to 10, Such an approach gives the 
movement of growth but it often blurs the outline of a specific 
age. Therefore in this section we shall endeavor to provide stop- 
ping points, and shall shift our view from the age changes of a 
specific developmental item to the way in which each age cuts 
through or defines each item. At times we may appear more 
didactic than we would wish to be, for the sake of clarity. 

In dealing with each age we shall first introduce the age 
with a general picture of behavior, highlighting any educational 
implications when possible. We should like the reader to begin 
to feel that each age has its own essence, that there is such an 
entity as 5-year-oldness, 7-year-oldness, 10-year-oldness. It is 
through this greater awareness that we shall be better able to 


place children where they belong in school. 


СНАРТЕВ 15 
FIVE YEARS 


UA 


Behavior Characteristics 


Phi. the word that describes rivE best—and what's more his 
gend weh in life is to be good. Age changes taking place at 5 make 
ur" the child to achieve this aim. He has given up his exuberant 
elven 16 ways, ways which needed both to be controlled and to be 
аце eway. Maybe he was more exciting at 4, but his 5-year-old 
good. T is extremely relaxing. He not only feels good, but his health is 
and his ам may be quite an improvement from his feelings of sickness 
cold + requent stomach aches at 4, along with his tendency to have one 
ыы after another. 
is ae is like a nice rounded whole. He seems all put together. This 
a бзш, in the surety of his movements, and he сап be recognized from 
dnd " he walks with а sure, firm step. Gone аге his far-flung, out-of- 
teeth = -year-old ways when he might fall and knock out his front 
К wander off and become lost. 
be with Eos most to be at home, close to his mother. He likes best to 
own tab] er in the kitchen, talking with her, helping her, working at his 
and auld and chair in sight of her. This is a happy time for both mother 
relieved " The mother recognizes the child's desire to please and she is 
So y his urge to ask permission even when it isn't necessary. 
Can so ir di he even confines and restricts his activities too much. He 
i loce MN become stuck in a pattern of action or thinking. Jarring 
slapped Е may be accomplished іп many different ways. One mother 
Желе се stuck 5-year-old one day іп exasperation. Whereupon this 
idi turned to his mother and said, "Thank you." It was the mother 
Ssolved in tears. 
аве по place can better provide Five’s needed expansion than 
garten. He wants to be told what to do. He wants to obey. And 
255 


Kinde 
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nts to be with 

above all, he wants to help. Though he loves ee ce a rh m 
his mother, he anticipates the time when he ks m Е азай 
garten. His main demand related to home, once he ha se 
that his mother will be there waiting for him on his 4. c aud to 

More thought should be given to this separation "s s when the 
the way in which a child gets to and from school. d р to and 
neighborhood school was closer to home, rive walkec * racha But 
from school, possibly being met on the way home by eo ав, 
nowadays with bus travel, Five can feel engulfed by bi could be 
and just too many people. Many Fives would be happier i for groups. 
transported separately from the older children, and in sma inet di all. 
For each child to be transported by his own mother could be b ddp 0 

Five thrives best in a morning session of school. The har «ie 
having to wait until an afternoon session, when he should be re 
taking a nap, can disrupt his entire adjustment. is ready for 

In spite of extra adjustments which Five must make, he is гей ті 

р j ге 2 

the group activities and the new intellectual challenges that e He is 
provide. He knows his letters, in part at least. He can count to 20. 


1 
f ^ istens We 
alert to new words, and repeatedly asks their meaning. He list 
and wants to carry out inst 


с а 
қ : ] kind 

ructions, In truth, rive is a rea 
gartener. 


EXAMINATION 


Five may appe 
classroom and is a: 


0 
У : ісар, 
too great obedience can at times be a hand i 
FIVE sometimes bec 


5 У 
H n irect 
omes stuck in Situations iti " 
from the adult to release him, 


g himself in th 


Ч to his size) 
It is with the 


5 

iner ? 

-old that the expertness of the exam t her 

Put to the greatest test She : 


After seatin 


and table suite 
tongue. 
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таррог ИЕ" 
pport and securing some response to the entire examination, minimal as 


this might be. 

dm mM of ERES being so easily distracted, it is important to have 

6 сетка е рне іп which outside noises аге kept at a minimum. There 

hoe e = scire why rive and the examiner cannot momentarily 

volts-of a nia ate sounds, such as the far-off sounds of a train or the 
асћег, recognized as she is passing by. 


Interview 


AGE AND BIRTH DATE 
e with ease, often telling it without 


ber five with their fingers, a typically 
t their fingers to arrive at their 


Ho. 5-year-olds give their ag 
Sur asked. A few gesture the num 
age ger response. Some may need to coun 

Е... surprising number (40% G, 30% B) know the month of their 
just 1 ay. A more typical response, however, is “I already had it” or “I 
Pie va mine." The past is past— 1t was on already. It's all over now." 
pow Jas a way of isolating. His birthday is past and he is interested in 
T few cling to the time when they were 4. 

no more." Their very method of expressin 


the ~ 
kr trying to release their past. 
few say they have forgotten their birth date and still another few 


Put » ЭЖ 
це blame оп their mother. “Mother didn’t tell me.” But the majority 
€ the simple statement, “I don't know.” 


“Т was 4. Now I'm 5. І 
g themselves shows that 


Bn 
RTHDAY PARTY 


Reporting on a party is used as a topic which will interest most 


Fr 
и activities and presents reported are highly varied. Play- 
things the toys received is а fairly typical general statement of the 
alle Жы liked best to do. Favorite presents аге clothes, doctor kits, 
the ? а all so dear to the heart of a 5-year-old. The party itself with 
Е ake and candles is still without inward meaning to most FIVES. Ап- 
т year needs to pass before this true symbol of his age will become 


eani Е 
ingful and of primary importance to him. 


BROT 
HERS AND SISTERS 


i often gives a single total answer such as “four.” He will respond 
ime, отров questions about their names and ages, but only one at а 
пе will st naming their ages. If he doesn’t know the ages of his siblings, 

often refer to their size, as to whether they are bigger or littler 


to | 
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i 5 
than he is. Five thinks often of his family group and of course а 
4. тау still refer to siblings as bays pd gra wá pep am T 
сиң he rth nd ve sen" A lina T ат E ^ нш 
“ust” or © 2 s ve б. 
im eg cad mere c ien не doesn’t have: “I don 


d 
ibli rrectly an 
have any brothers.” Sixty percent give ages of siblings co 

nearly all give their names correctly. 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


3 *What 
Five’s most common answer about his father's м = 
does your Daddy do?”) is the single word, “Works. E E his activities 
about what his father does, the less mature FIVE may refer E ік” In 
around the house—“He works down cellar," or "He wan oak 
general, however, rive has the concept of his father ue Be riy a0 
often refers to the place of his work, such as a farm or bank. » or "Makes 
refer to what his father does Specifically such as Pumps = electrician 
cakes." A few Fives can name their father’s profession, suc ilh 
or doctor. Most rives know that their father works to get money. 


Paper and Pencil 


GRASP OF PENCIL 
Fr 
ing it u 


pencil is directed obli 
If the child still 
held perpendicularly 
evidence of remnants 
a pronate way with a 
zontally outward. 


quely upward. 
holds the pencil hi 
upward, he is stil] 


+1 is hel 
of 4-year-old behavior is when the pencil is 


а hori 
ЇЇ fingers encircling it and the shaft extending 


aft Б 
gh on the shaft, or the sha 


ће 
Ало! 
acting like а 4-year-old. in 


NONDOMINANT HAND 
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to the dominant hand. The nondominant hand moves as the dominant 
hand moves. 


Printing Letters and Numbers 


Five often confuses letters and numbers and he understands “print” 
better than “write.” He may say he can’t print any letters, but when 
asked to print his name he readily complies. The typical 5-year-old can 
Print his first name (especially his nickname), but only 16% of girls, 
8% of boys can print their whole last name. 

Five may or may not know the names of the letters he prints. He 
Prefers to print capital letters. If he is taught small letters, he uses them 
as capitals. Five tends to reverse some of his letters. The more common 
loose, big capitals of the boys, in contrast to the small sharply formed 
Capitals of the girls, already give clues as to a basic difference between 

© sexes in the rate of growth. 

__ Placement on the page is highly varied, though letters may be placed 
Cither in the lower half of the page or in the middle of the page. The 
> ОҒ rivE's letters is not consistent, and the base line of his name is 

vy. 
та Five has some idea of writing numbers up to 5, though he may not 
es © them in correct sequence. He is likely to omit some numbers, 
oe the ones he cannot write. In general, he places his numbers in 
төңі Ower half of the page, more often at random. The size of his numbers 
ta only large (14 to 1 inch), but often very large (1 to 2 inches). 
in devises his own special ways of executing his numbers, more often 
m as two circles for an 8. His numbers may reverse, or the ones 
Which he is having difficulty may become much larger. 


Copy Forms 


қант often names a form before he draws it, ie. "round circle,” 
“ы те.” He tells you how he feels about a form— easy, simple,” or 
nda hard.” When it seems very hard, as with the divided rectangle, 
sayin explode with “Wow!” or “Whew!” He may initially refuse by 
start, & “I can't do that one,” but a little encouragement usually gets him 

ed. (“You could try.” “How would you like to start?”) 
уђе е, produce а running critical commentary about their own 
ies: “Sometimes I make mistakes,” or "I can't draw very straight. 
whe, no longer need to throw bouquets at themselves as they did at 4 
at the very moment of their failure they will say, I'm smart,” or “I 


the Бе. thing.” Five says very clearly, “That's all I can do” or "That's 
ing Sst I can до.” He shows his straining by lip pursing, blowing, groan- 
du nd Sighing—such big sighs! At times he lifts his buttocks from the 


but as a rule he stays at the table doing what he can. 
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elatively 
The conquest of the circle, cross, and square have Lge um 
mastered within the past two years even though the quality 
has changed with age. 


CIRCLE 


| ‘rection by the 
The circle is now executed top down in a CCW direction by 


У № direction 
majority of girls, but тоге often from the bottom up in a CW dir 
by boys. 


CROSS 


; m 
The cross is most often made with two lines, the vertical — uo 
the top down and the horizontal second, from L to R. Boys 4 Тһе 
likely than girls to make the vertical stroke from the bottom 
finished product tends to be vertical or lopsided. 


SQUARE 


The more typical 4 
vertical lines crossed by 
given way to a fairly ti 
continuous stroke starti 
Girls more than boys 
in a CW direction wi 
quently than girls, 


А п 
-year-old square of vertical shape with to К 
two horizontal lines with poor closure aep ue 
dy, well-proportioned square made often ection: 
ng from the left side down in a CCW dire draw 
may break up the continuous line. Boys ш fre- 
th a continuous stroke, earlier than and тог 


TRIANGLE 


It is the trian 


t is 
here that hi 


gle that taxes the powers of the 5-year-old gan i 
i evident. How to make the pae s for 
the oblique sides become knotty cauce 
old, the child more often started at the nm а 

ally upward and ending with an open Ата!” ‘+ 
the top. By 5, most are 


oin 
able to angulate the side lines toward a P 
they start from the bottom, 


5 js ofte? 
Start from the top, the initial line (the left side) is 


ight side 
Ws an oblique or curved line on the rig t 


; odu 
rawn obliquely upward. The finished рг а 
of resting on а 


ance of 


If they 
vertical. The 
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likely to draw a vertical square bisected by a vertical central line with 
many horizontal lines radiating out from either side of this central verti- 
cal line in what we classify as a “ladder” formation. 

Boys’ patterns vary greatly, but girls and some boys make a square 
or rectangular outside form. Girls make this in a continuous line (46%), 
mostly in a CCW direction (30%). The inner patterns are usually un- 
Successful, but a fair proportion produce a vertical cleavage pattern 
Similar to the 4-year-old response (34% С, 32% В). Five differs from 
Four in that he makes only three lateral lines, most often horizontal, on 
each side of the vertical central line. Top and bottom lines may be made 
slightly oblique, pointing toward a central area. A few Fives (12% G, 
8% B) make a central star pattern with lines radiating out from or into 
а central point. 


DIAMOND 


| Horizontal. The majority of both sexes make some type of younger 

te. unsuccessful) pattern. 

. Vertical. The majority of both sexes make some sort of younger 
(ie, unsuccessful) pattern. 


CYLINDER AND СОВЕ 


b The majority copy the cylinder as a circle and are not ready for the 
Cube, 


OR 
SANIZATION OF FORMS ON PAGE 


Girls. Size of forms is highly variable (42%). Seventy-eight percent 
use half Page or more, including 44% who use more or less the whole 
Page. The largest number (42%) make forms in a crude circular order 
though mostly out of order. Of the few (28%) who make the forms in 

orizontal order, the largest number use three rows. 
halt OUS. Size is variable in over half the subjects (54%). More than 
or (54%) use more or less the whole page with 78% using half page 
( odore, In fact, 10% use more than one page. The largest number 
PE make forms in a crude circular order though they may be out of 
€r, and іп 39% of subjects order appears to be completely random. 


Incomplete Man 
Sms 4 


N 
fi ber of parts. 9.96. 
Fin, Upper third of body line, straight out, too long. 
„ бет. Varied, 
& Too far out on body line, too straight down, too short. 
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Foot. Pointed correctly, but too long. a 

Eyes. Too low, but matching and placed evenly. Mostly large op 
circles or small filled circles. 

Ear. Too low, too small, poor shape. 

Hair. Too few, too far around, too long. 

Neck treatment, Mostly body line only. | -— 

Extras. Thirty-four percent add some extras, especially buttons or 
ing on nose or mouth. : 

Naming. Nearly all name; *man" is name most often given. looks" but 

Facial expression. Subjects fail facial expression ог о о ~ set 
52% can tell how he feels. Most say that he is "smiling, happy. 
5004, or пісе.” 

BOYS 

Number of parts. 819. 


Arm. Upper third of body line, pointed upward, too long. 
Fingers, Thirty-two percent have two fingers, mostly too long. 
Leg. Too far out on body line, too straight down, too short. 
Foot. Pointed correctly, but too long. 


open 
Eyes. Too low but matching, and placed evenly. Mostly large 
circles. 


Ear. Too low, too lar: 


Hair. Too few, cover too little space, too long, 
Neck treatment, Mostly body line only, 


Extras. Thirty-two percent make some extras, chiefly buttons. 
Naming. Nearly 


ве, poor shape. 


all name; “ma, 


п” is name most often given. ks,” but 
Facial expression, Subjects fail facial expression and “How К go , 
46% tell how he feels, Most say that he is “smiling, happy, fine, 
or пісе,” 
Visual One 


GIRLS 


| forms 

Fifty-eight Percent respond correctly to ten or more of at оп 
but only 14% ure is fair in 50%, -but goo than nal 
irs 


о 
made CW. Fifty-six percent 
alf their figures CW. 


BOYS 


] 

Fifty-two Percent make ten or more correct, though only pale 
Correct, Е Orty-six : : 
Started from the 
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ERRORS 


Five-year-olds have various difficulties in response. 

Thirty-four percent of the 5-year-old girls and 40% of the boys have 
trouble starting. Eight percent of the girls and 18% of the boys encircle 
both forms, rather than selecting one. 

Some choose all top forms. Thus, 8% of the 5-year-old girls choose 
all top figures; 10% choose all top figures in the last row. Twenty-four 
Percent of the boys choose all top figures in the last row. Thirty-two per- 
Cent of the girls and 52% of boys lose their place and need help in getting 
Teoriented. 


Visual Three 


Average number correct: girls, 3.6; boys, 3.3. 
Average number of lines used: one. 
Fifty percent or more respond correctly to: none. 
: Е Њу percent ог more attempt: Form One on Cards I and III. Also, 
Sirls attempt Form Two, Card I. 


Right and Left 
NAMING PARTS 


Fifty percent or more of rives can name eye, eyebrow, palm (calling 
d), elbow, thumb. Over 50% give little finger some correct name 
» baby, pinkie). 


NAMING RIGHT AND LEFT 
u Thirty-six percent of girls, 34% of boys show or name all correctly; 


° Of girls, 24% of boys, all opposite. 

m For right hand only, 18% of girls, 20% of boys name correctly. 

в. ed © these are 42% of girls and 2896 of boys who show right hand 
есу 


the; The main reason given for knowing one side from the other is that 
"7 mother told them. 


53% 
NCLE COMMANDS 
Der АШ can obey the six selected commands. Average time of response 
e в 
?mmand is 3.0 seconds. 
Do 
UBLE COMMANDS 


tie Only commands 1 and 7 are given at this age. Mean time of response 
“ommand is 13,3 seconds. 
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Naming Animals 
GIRLS 


29% mals name 
i number of апт 
Only 29 о Can name for a minute. Mean 


name of 
is 6.8. Domestic animals (dog) lead. Forty percent precede 
animal with “a.” 


BOYS 


d 
imals name 
Only 28% can name for a minute. Mean number of anim 


f animal 
is 6.10. Zoo animals (lion) lead. Thirty percent precede name о 
with “a.” 


Home and School Preferences 


" & » lls, toys, 

Indoors at school, 5-year-olds prefer some kind of play pres] 

blocks, puzzle), mentioned 42 times! by girls, 55 times А : ewe Out- 
by some sort of creative activity (33 mentions in girls, 14 in 


| 1 times by 
doors at school, gross motor activity leads (mentioned 68 and 4 
girls and boys respectively ). 


А b girls, 
Indoors at home, Fives prefer play with toys (19 E У нуу, 
26 by boys). Outdoors they prefer some kind of gross mo 
mentioned 33 times by girls, 27 times by boys. 


А А ds, for 
As to what they like to do best of all, for girls coloring lea 


boys some sort of gross motor activity. 


Mosaic 
BELOW AGE 


Just drops or piles. 
Scatters singly. 
Lines up pieces, 
Prefundamentals.? 
Four-year-old circle without elaboration? 


AT AGE 


Fundamentals:4 elaboration of 4- 


ine 
- comb 
year-old circle; four squares 
into a basic square, есіне 
imes а SP*^ d 
nces refer to the number of e groupe 
d. When a number of activities 2 be ure 
activities, or Playing games), this number D oh seve! 
| ent children involved, since one child might а the 
different kinds of gross тој ivity, or several different kinds of gam! 8) ly of 
Combination of two or three pieces, "i 
ching, but not reaching, a fundamenta р 
made of six large triangles. кесе, “es, 
Patterns that can be made with “ore тап 
two small triangles, triangle of four Ја 
f four diamonds, star of eight diamonds, etc. 


same type, in comb; 
3 Four-year- 
4 Fundamental: 


a 
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Horizontal lines of some one shape, some attention to color. 
Slabs:5 mean of three different colors, three to four different shapes, poor 
fit, not pleasing. 
Central designs: simple effort, may not be successful. 
Object resembling thing named: 
Mostly houses: two-piece or crude open square. 
People, mostly of six pieces with triangle or square body, scalene 
appendages (G); may not actually resemble people (B). Е 
Pieces lined up to form “stair” or combined to make “box. 
bject not resembling thing named: 
Slab structure, but named as object. . " 
Large ог small masses of pieces called “building” or ‘house. 
arge triangle is the leading shape; square comes second. 
olor: blue used most, black second. No good total plan in use of color 
but there may be pairs, clusters of lines of matched or alternating 


colors, probably chosen intentionally. 


ABOVE АСЕ 


Ап 
у Scene resembling scene. 
*ctive complex central design. 


5 
less со Ви Pieces of different shapes placed one against the other to form a more б 
"трасе figure in which no over-all meaningful pattern of design can be recognized. 


СНАРТЕВ 16 


FIVE-AND-A-HALF YEARS 


ТТТ 


Behavior Characteristics 


Б ear-old 
Half-year intervals still show striking changes, and the een 
has changed a great deal by 5%. Parents are the first ones to 


n 
а as gotte 
the changes, and the significant question they ask is, “What h 
into him?" ғой 


What has hap ning 
is beginning to ex They 
at 5% and rising to a 
tend to combat forc 


ie time 
5 are welling up in the 54-year-old. This is е сегі 
strategy, not for open warfare. A mother needs to develop 
amount of detachment, so th 


» will 
strikes out. His sudden shift from “1 love you” to “I hate you 


ct to 
"t there is often a humorous aspe 


e 
of his belongings) should make a parent qe 
wonder. It soon b 


ап 
1005; 
И otions as it were into the good, cauti ау Dav? 
obedient 5-year-old releases him from any stuck positions һе m 
266 
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taken earlier. Initially 514 may be as strongly stuck in opposition as he 
Was earlier in an inability to move. However, this will eventually lead to 
а more fluid position, an ability to see things from different sides and to 
be receptive to different points of view. 

FIVE-AND-A-HALF is gathering a new kind of stamina, a new ability 
to stand up for himself. The older kindergarten children, those in the 
914-year-old realm, show their tougher readiness for school as compared 
With their 5-year-old classmates. They know how to speak up, to ask 
questions and to carry out commands after only an initial instruction. 
Сев become fun to teach because they are developing an easy give апа. 

ке. 

Children of this age are less likely to show the extremes of their 
Personality at school. Teachers are, in fact, often a bit shocked when they 

баг about a child's bad behavior at home—the very child whom they 
тау consider a delight. But when teachers themselves hear that FIVE-AND- 
A-HALF reports only on the bad things other children do at school, it may 


elp them to recognize his propensity for producing trouble. 


EXAMINATION 


left bo 6 months that have intervened between 5 and 5% years have 
ог heir mark, Now the child is more ready to give and take in a way 

wa Which he was not ready at 5. At 5 he was more on the receiving end, 
“ating to do what was asked of him and to do things right. 

shyn ЧЕ now at 514 he is beginning to express himself more freely. His 

“Жы һаз left him as the examiner approaches him to come and play 
ay 5 with her. He is quite ready to drop what he is doing. Though he 
о ассері the examiner’s hand initially, very soon he releases it, wishing 


е i . 2. 
a Оп his own. The examiner is less conscious of needing to protect 


im, H; 3 | i 
Dess m body now moves with a looseness, having lost the stiffer erect 


quit Jaracteristic of 5. He slips into the chair at the examining table 
° naturally, and is ready and eager to do whatever is asked of him. 


АСЕ AN Interview 
D BIRTH DATE 
No ae child now definitely knows that he is 5 when he is asked, and he 
show refers to the time when he was 4. A few give their age as 5%, 
the ; Ha а good number concept. FIVE-AND-A-HALF 15 beginning to grasp 
ср оа birth date, especially the month in which his birthday 
оп 46% С, 32% В). A fair number сап also give the day of the 
to the (26% G, 16% B). It is interesting to note which children refer 
The таш, “І already had it,” and which refer to the future, “Next year. 
"mer response is perhaps more related to 5 and the latter to 6. 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


rs and 
is brothers an! 
The 5J4-year-old reports more spontaneously about e тэрил 
isters You don't have to tease information out of E as all give the 
айбат in reporting ages of siblings (82% С, 70% B), а 
names of siblings correctly. 


FATHER'S OCCUPATION 


5 st. He сап spe 

His father’s occupation is now a matter of e: = rolls 

ify that his father prints, builds, fixes things, makes B n as locating his 

Ius roads, etc. He can surprise you with detail n is The concept 9 
father’s place of business: “Trust Company, pa 5 
a profession is still tenuous and is reported only by a . 


Paper and Pencil 
POSTURE 


аг 90 
is simila 
қ пе рарег 15 
FivE-AND-A-HALF's posture and placement of the pap 


cup. The he? 
that seen at 5, but there are definite evidences of a epoca anc 
often shifts from side to side, giving a marked clue as to bi Tt and fat as 
numbers are likely to shift. The free hand is not held as 25 
formerly. The little finger may separate off, moving outward. 


OVERFLOW 


B 
анта fully " 
қ icipatin, 
The tongue extends and sweeps over the lips, participating 7, 


"es [t$ this 
the act of writing, clearly showing points of increased wo e is mor 
tongue posture and activity that are so typical of this аре. but show ^ 
wiggling in the chair than earlier. Eyes are no longer staring 
freer movement. 


WRITING NAME and ove! 
: ame; «7, 
Ninety-six percent of girls, all boys, print their first ү: initial 
half can now make either their last name or at least the 
their last name, Base line is still 


However, now 76% 
2096 of girls, 22% of boys use subs 
Placement is still highly var 


Copy Forms 
CIRCLE 


a 
The ma 


іп 
CCW directi 


jority of both sexes, here 


draw 
on, with one line, Starting a 


and through 10 years, 
t the top. 
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CROSS 


ә The majority of both sexes, here and following, use two lines, draw- 
ing first a vertical line from top to bottom and then a horizontal line 
from L to В. 


SQUARE 


.. The majority of both sexes use one line only and start down the left 

Side. Seventy-eight percent of girls and 8296 of boys draw in a contin- 
uous direction—54% of girls, 48% of boys draw in a continuous CCW. 
direction, 


TRIANGLE 


N There is still marked variation in the way the triangle is drawn. 

umber of lines used varies greatly. Sixty percent of girls and 46% of 

ч start with a line down the left side. Younger (unsuccessful) patterns 
Topping out. Most draw noncontinuously. 


D 
IVIDED RECTANGLE 


Outside pattern. Most draw a single continuous line and 44% of 


“ach sex draw continuously in a CCW direction. 
in : eae pattern. Younger (unsuccessful) patterns still predominate 

Жеті but not in boys, where performance is better than that of girls 
тоа У variable. Boys make mostly some variation of two sets of lines, 


DIAMoNp 


Horizontal, The largest number make some nearly correct repro- 

to hila of the form, but the method of drawing varies widely from child 
ud, 

os 

Vertical, The largest number make 


Сору the di 
1a) к metho 
о another mond correctly, but 


duct 


some almost successful effort 
d varies widely from one child 


су 
LINDER AND CUBE 


copy the cylinder as a circle. 


li The largest number (44% С, 48% B) 
кај and do not attempt the 


Maj 
Poin, jority сору the face-on cube as а square 
t-on сиђе, 


CAN 
124. 
TION OF FORMS ON PAGE 


Girl i %) now 
Place ¢ © Size is variable in 40%. The largest vci iiid 55 


ge—and or 


2 Orme ; 
Zont, ms ina hori: “Қола the ра 
ы жаш spoto of : 95). The largest number still 


Поп А > 
Eh not in correct sequence (32 
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а 
г тоге ап 
use three horizontal rows. Fifty-eight percent use half page о 

e than one page. umber use 
“ к“ ө iS pt highly variable ( 46%). Тһе Е an or more. 
a uoce sector of the paper though 60% still zt un like girls 
Placement is chiefly horizontal in correct order (3896), 
using mostly three rows. 


Numbers 
GIRLS 
е 


ну (86%) 

One to ten only, ог fewer. Over 14 inch in size. The M 34% 

use front of paper. Sixty-two percent reverse some 6 reverse order. 

once, 28% more than once; 3 is reversed the most. Only 2 e sali & The 

The largest number (896) have trouble other than I First line 

largest numbers (30% each) make either half line or = clative size 0 
breaks most often (1896) at 10. Base line, spacing, and r 

figures are all uneven. 


BOYS — 


зе ЈУ 
NET 
or М, inch in siz 
One to nine only, and some make fewer. Over % = some figure 
largest number use front of paper. Sixty percent revers ber: 
2896 


t num 
once, 32% more than once. 7 and 9 most. The т А Опју 4% 
have trouble other than reversal with 2 (10%) and 5 ( 


ле oF 

alf line 

of boys reverse order. Largest number (48%) make only h 
less. First line breaks at 7 (14%) or 5 (12%). 


Incomplete Man 
GIRLS 


Number of parts. 9.08. 
Arm. Upper third of bod 
Fingers. More or less cor 
Leg. Too far Out, too str; 


y line; pointed upward, too short. 
rect shape, but too long. 


aight, variable length. 1 
Foot. Pointed correctly and may be of good length. Mostly sm 
Eyes. Placed variably but matching, and placed evenly. 
filled circles, 
Ear, 


Too low, of variable size, poor shape. 

Hair. Too few, placed too far around, too long. k, oF B 

Neck treatment. Ninety-eight percent either neckline, nec 
Twenty-two Percent make body line and neck. 

Extras, Only 18 


% add any extras, mostly buttons. 
Naming. The m 


int) 
he high P” 
ajority call the figure “man,” but 38% (th 
call it “boy.” 
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Facial expression. Subjects fail facial expression, how looks and how 
feels, but 78% can tell whether he is happy or sad. The largest number 
give both emotions in some way, i.e., looks good but feels sad. Forty- 
six percent can tell how they know this—in 3096 it is by the mouth. 


Boys 


Number of parts. 8.92. 
Arm. Upper third of body line, pointed up, too long. 
Fingers, More or less correct shape, but too long. 
ae Too far out, too widespread, too long. » 
en Pointed correctly, and may be of good length. : 
Yes. Forty percent placed correctly, even, and matching. Mostly small 


filled circles. 


nt Placed too low, too small, poor shape. 
We Too few, too far around, too long. 
eck treatment. Most make body line only. 


Extras. Only 26% make extras, mostly belly button, buttons, or marks 


9n mouth, 
ami T 
"Ung. The majority name figure some kind of man, 


high рог i m 
г, 80 point) call him “boy. 
cial expression. Subjects fail facial expression and how looks. 3696 


сап tell how he feels and 3696 tell whether he is happy or sad. Some 
Positive emotion leads (28%) or both positive and negative (2490). 

he majority can tell how they know—it is chiefly because of the 
mouth (49%) 


though 30% (a 


Visual One 


in mn majority now respond correctly to all 12 forms. Closure is fair 
|. Forty-two percent start at the top for more than half their figures. 


Now 66% make more than half their figures CCW. 
Boys 


ав, MY-six percent respond correctly to all 12 forms. cha is fair чо 
Forty-eight percent still start more than half their circles at the 


ot 
tom, but 50% now make more than half CCW. 


Visual Three 
Average number correct: girls, 4.9; boys, 4.2. | 
Verage number of lines used: the largest number of girls (32%) 
ùr lines; largest number of boys (38%) still use one line only. 
ifty percent or more respond correctly to: none. 


Use f5 
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ty m rm nd 
е. Card I; Form One а 
" ore attempt: Form One, | У 
И = Жі a Form One, Cards ІП, IV. Also girls attemp m 
‘orm Two, ; 
Two, Card I. 


Right and Left 
NAMING PARTS 


OW, palm 
Fifty percent or more of 5!4-year-olds сап name жаннын ж! 
(calling it hand), elbow, thumb, pointer finger (after 
Over 50% give little finger some correct name. 


NAMING RIGHT AND LEFT 


- name all cor 

Seventy-four percent of girls, 82% of boys show gr aam 
tly; 1896 of girls and 696 of boys get all opposite. | тесу; 
ка For right hand only, 19% of girls, 22% of boys name C^ 


р right hand 
Added to these are 66% of girls and 60% of boys who show "8 
correctly. 


+] 15 
or girls 
Main reason given for knowing one side from the other f 
that their mother told them; for boys that they “just know. 


SINGLE COMMANDS 


s 9.8 
у esponse 15 
All can obey the eight commands. Average time of resp 

seconds. 


DOUBLE COMMANDS 


Mean time per command is 8,4 seconds. 


Naming Animals 
GIRLS 


МЕРГІСІ 
nim* 
Р гора 
Forty-three percent can name for a minute. Mean numbe 


p 

ill be P' 
named is 7.7. Zoo animals (lion) lead. Name of animal may 58 
ceded with “a.” 


BOYS 


15 
mec 
znals ПАП” 4p 
Only 36% can name for а minute. Mean number of anima wit 
7.5. Zoo animals (lion) 


rede? 
lead. Name of animal may still be ргес 
a. 


Home and School Preferences 
Indoors, at school 
object (33 mentions b 
motor activities 


both prefer play with toys ( 
activity still leads ( 


vith 
play “06 
» both sexes still prefer some sort pl er мА 
У girls, 47 by boys). Outdoors, both : at ho^, of 
(58 mentions by girls, 55 by boys). Indoor ross то 
19 girls, 21 boys). Outdoors, 8 

27 mentions by girls, 25 by boys). 
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As to what they like to do best of all, both choose some kind of gross 

motor activity. 
Mosaic 

BELOW AGE 
Scatters singly. 
Prefundamentals. 
Pieces lined up along edge. 
Slabs: entirely ill fitting. 
Collection of pieces named object, but in no way resembling object. 
Fundamentals: basic 4-year-old circle or square of four squares. 


AT AGE 


Блек] line of single pieces, some attention to color. | 
abs: at least some pieces fitting on some sides; mean of 4 to 5 different 
qo somewhat pleasing. Larger than at surrounding ages. 
jects more likely to resemble thing named than at 5 years. 
DM pieces used as paint. 
Objects: especially houses, mostly two-part or ope 
„ rect use of pieces in people, rockets, etc. Or “square,” 
Puzzle,” etc, 
ee nonpatterned but neat. 
беры. esign: any effort, may be failure. 
_ €: very simply constructed, covers muc 
ыа sky. 
1. is the leading shape used. : 
г used: blue most, black second. The largest number of subjects 


comb; 
bine or alternate colors successfully. 


n squares. Simple 
' “decoration,” 


h of page, may include sun 


ABOVE AGE 


Fun 
damentals beyond basic 4-year-old circle or square of four squares. 


ага ог пеагіу successful central design. 
ы. ul separate designs (several ) with pattern. 
Te filling tray. 
solidi, houses beyond two pieces 
bien Or with effort at fitted roof. 
Cenes any clever fit or imaginative or сотр 
With good sky, grass, sun. 


or open square houses. May be made 


lex use of pieces. 


CHAPTER 17 
SIX YEARS 


А 


ШИ 


Behavior Characteristics 


; the 
Six is the full-blown picture of behavior seen in its beginning nd 
574-year-old. A mother may have needed to detach herself from her adt 
in the previous 6 months, for her own sanity. But he has also been 5 Дін, 
ily detaching himself from his mother in these same past 6 mor 


- : қ ause 
He himself is Very much concerned with balance, possibly d 
of his own i balance. The ni 


о 
FIVE has broken up into an о 
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delightful scenes with paint or crayon, or he listens to stories with avidity, 

and spontaneously wishes to dramatize them, or he gives himself to any 

intellectual pursuit offered him. He is characteristically eager to learn. 
If, however, he is not ready to use these forces positively, he may 


ve element in the classroom. He will distract others. 


become a disrupti 
depth and 


He will clown. It soon becomes evident when he is beyond his 
could use his abilities more positively in kindergarten. 

| Another interesting misuse of the 6-year-old's talents may be exer- 
cised in his tall tales. His imagination can reach shaky heights. Parents 
need to be warned that when a 6-year-old comes home telling about the 
awful things his teacher has done to him, such as spanking him or making 
him eat large quantities of food in the lunch room, they had better not 
act until the real truth has been fathomed. Some story the child has heard 
at school may have triggered his imagination, and since he is the center 
= m own attention, these things can so easily be shifted as happening 
о him. 

Six's enthusiasm needs necess 
Posite, a real lack of energy. Though he 
nitely needs to rest during naptime. It is un 
Th not recognize this low afternoon perio 
me demands on his body may be such that h 

. He could recover his energy far better 


Play nap at home in the early afternoon. 
The 6-year-old's day may not seem too long and demanding to the 


School authorities, but the release of tension which takes place on his 
ürrival at home suggests overstrain. This tensional release is expressed in 
Various ways by different children. Some run around the house wildly. 


thers explode in temper tantrums. Still others cry ог pick fights. Even- 
tuall і и Vhen six is ill he does not easily contain 


o his ears or his lungs. 

A perfect day for a 6-ye r-old (actually in effect in some 

European LE be from 10 to 2 o'clock with a happy time 

RUE pe ive him good time to dawdle at 
d would also give him 


home after school. 


arily to be counterbalanced by its op- 
no longer needs to nap, he defi- 
fortunate when the educator 
d when six appears to wilt. 
e even has a slight tempera- 
if his schedule permitted a 


EXAMINATION 


ТЕ the examiner enters his classroom 
‘etch another child, the 6-year-old tends to clamor for his own turn. 
ren of thi ' e sparkling in their enthusiasm and tend to run 
айма? -aminer who needs to keep up 


ning room and in the examination. 
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Interview 


115 
Six gives his age with ease and also gives the d Pu 
birthday. Girls know the day, but boys will need to = 3 Ex 
before they know the more precise date of their birth ue баны Na 
with the feeling of remembered experience about his birt и а dura ей 
one likes a party better than a 6-year-old. Blowing out the с 
i ames intrigue him most. Е 
C == кеч siblings, six is still likely to report on the red 
he doesn't have, as “Т don't have any brothers, just three sisters. 


ibli 6% G, 
are a little more accurate in giving the correct ages of siblings (96% 
78% B). 


Paper and Pencil 
POSTURE WHEN WRITING 


: е 
Six may not shift his paper toward the nondominant side, =: т 
does tilt his head to the nondominant side. His free hand is plac ina 
on the table or on his paper, with fingers spread. If he makes Es will 
а poor start he is apt to scribble over it rather than erasing it as 
do at 7. 


OVERFLOW 


5 

Six does not sit quietly. He is likely to balance on the back был 
of his chair, and if he tries to balance on one, as he may do, he peel 18 
to fall off. His tongue is more controlled than at 514. Now be rently 
inhibit it by pushing it against his lower lip or cheek. Fingers бөлмелі 
аге brought to the mouth, especially the two little ones. Aure any 
not only clamps down on his fingers, but he chews his pencil ми 
loose tabs of clothing available, especially a collar or a sash. He pt 
so hard as he writes that he is apt to break his pencil. = age that 

Throat clearing can become so marked in the child of this age ma- 
it may be like а не, This, however, occurs in the less typical or less 
ture child, the one who needs protection. то his 

Sıx often accompanies his responses with hand gestures, rotating 
hands outward, His eyes sweep laterally, 

A delightfully typical 6-year- 
“Oh!” This indicates a sudden in 
often stuck and needed to be sh 
bit how to extricate himself. Sıx 


letive 
old response is the use of the aa was 
sight, a sudden breakthrough. escam 
own laboriously piece-by-piece or 
releases on his own. 
WRITING NAME 


Here and from now 
over half (58% of boys, 
Base line is predominant] 


and 
on, all children can print their first рер 
66% of girls) print whole last name as 
У Wavy, size still only “fairly” consistent. 
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Nearly all (94% С, 92% В) use capitals and small letters correctly. 
Only 6% of girls, 2% of boys still reverse, but 22% of each sex still make 


substitute letters. 

Placement is moving toward the left upper corner of the page. More 
than half place last name correctly in relation to first name and 30% of 
girls, 42% of boys leave a correct space between names. 


Copy Forms 
CIRCLE 


Ninety percent of girls, 66% of boys start circle at the top. Nearly 
all use one line only and the majority of girls, 60% of boys, draw in a 
CCW direction. 


CROSS 


Virtually all use two lines. Vertical line first downward, horizontal 
line next L to R. 


SQUARE 
Most girls, 68% of boys use one line only. Starting side is left down- 
ward. The majority use a continuous CCW line. 


TRIANGLE 

Number of lines used varies from child to child. Most start with a 
downward stroke at the left side. The majority draw in a noncontinuous 
direction. 


DIVIDED RECTANGLE 
Outside pattern. By far the majority draw one continuous line. 
ifty-six percent of girls and 44% of boys draw this line CCW. The 
majority draw their first line down the left side. 
Inside pattern. Responses are highly varied but for the first time 
the majority of both sexes (6696 of girls, 5896 of boys) use some four- 


Ine variation, 


DIAMOND 


Horizontal. А highly variable response though the largest number 


of both sexes draws some type of continuous line. 
Vertical. Same. 


CYLINDER AND CUBE 


The largest number still copy the cylinder as a circle, the face-on 


cube as a square, and do not attempt the point-on cube. 
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ORGANIZATION OF FORMS ОМ PAGE 


Girls. Size is, for the last age, variable (38% ). Forty-six prar 
subjects use a horizontal sector of the page, though 64% г at s 
or more. Thirty-six percent place forms in horizontal or ст, m s 
correct order. The largest number use more than three horizonta ert 

Boys. Size is variable in 30%, but another 30% make yi eher 
increase gradually in size. The largest number (3696) use a e iem 
sector of the paper, though 52% still use half page or more. Forty 


i i der and 
percent now make forms in horizontal order, mostly in correct order г 
in three+ rows. 


Numbers 
GIRLS 


Forty-two percent of girls write numbers from 1 to 20. Still М pe 
or more in size. The majority (64%) use front of paper. Forty-four Qe 
cent reverse some figures: 18% once, 26% more than once. ignes 02. 
versed most frequently are 7, 3, and 9. Ten percent write 20 n 
Only 4% reverse order. Largest single number make one line only (2 ing 
First line breaks at 10 (1496), 12 (1996), or 13 (19%). Base line, rake 
and relative size of figures are all uneven. It is the superior child a 
age who has no reversals, 


BOYS 


One to twenty, now and at all fo 
more in size. The largest number ( 
34% reverse any figures: 22% once 


inch or 
llowing ages. Still over !^ qo 
64%) use front of the paper. 


5 апа 
› 12% more than once. Eignres a 2% 
7 аге reversed most often. Sixteen percent write 20 as 02. Only 


у У ks 
reverse order. The largest number (34%) make one line. First on at 
at 20 (20%) or 10 (14%). Base line, spacing, and relative size of Hg 


age 
are all uneven. Six percent orient figures vertically; and 12% turn pag 
sideways to make figures, 


Incomplete Man 
GIRLS 
Number of parts. 9.96. 
Arm. Upper third, pointed up but still too long. 
Fingers. Моге or less correct shape but too long. 


is 100 
Leg. Forty-two percent each place leg correctly or too far out. It i 
straight and too short. 


Foot. Pointed correctly, 
Eyes. Placed correctly, even, matching. Mostly small filled circles. 
Ear. Too low, good size, or too small, poor shape. 

Hair. Too few, too far around, more or less good length. 


good length. 
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Neck treatment. Forty-six percent now make neckline, neck,and bow. 

Extras. Only 24% add any extras, mostly buttons or marks on nose or 
mouth. 

Naming. Most name figure “man.” 

Facial expression. Most fail facial expression and how the man looks, 
but 68% can tell how he feels. Some negative emotion leads. Fifty-two 
percent can say how they know—42% saying because of the mouth. 


BOYS 


Number of parts. 9.56. 
Arm. Upper third of body line, pointed up, too long. 
Fingers. Моге or less correct shape, but too long. 
ut Too far out, too widespread, too short. 
oot. Pointed right, but too long. 
Eyes. Placed correctly, even, and matching. Most are small filled circles, 
Е large open circles or small open circles. 
coud Placed correctly (48%), too big, 44% with some kind of indent. 
air. Too few, placed either more or less right or too far around; either 
N ten long or more or less correct length. 
eck treatment. Тһе majority make neckline, 
жада all three. Twenty-eight percent making neckline 
таз. Only 20% make any extras. 
bini: Most name figure “man,” though 24% (a high point) call him 
оу." 
Facial expression. Most fail facial expression and how 
but 48% can tell how he feels. Thirty-four percent give some positive 
emotion; 36% some negative emotion. 


neck, or bow, with 32% 
and neck only. 


the man looks, 


Visual One 
GIRLS 
tly to all 12 forms. Sixty-eight 


Eighty-six percent now respond correc 
than half their circles 


реге 
Fe i make fair closure. Sixty percent start more 
he top and 66% make more than half CCW. 


Boys 


to all 12 forms. Fifty-six percent 


T 
Ninety percent respond correctly 
than half their circles at 


mak в 
ec fair closure. Sixty-four percent start more 
Op and 69% make more than half CCW. 


Visual Three 
‘Average number correct: 5.7, both sexes. 


verage number of lines used: the larges 
all four lines. 


t number (4296 G, 4496 B) 


use 
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Fifty percent or more of 6-year-olds can name eye, eyebrow, elbow, 
One, Card III. 


Fifty percent or more attempt: Forms One and Two, Card I; Forms 
One and Two, Card II; Form One, Cards ІП and IV. 


Right and Left 
NAMING PARTS 


г, elbow, 
Fifty percent or more of 6-year-olds can name eye, eyebrow, erra 
thumb, and pointer finger (with demonstration). Over 5096 give n 


97 і nger 
finger some correct name (middle, tall); and over 50% give little fing 
some correct name. 


NAMING RIGHT AND LEFT 


/; 18% 

Fifty percent of girls, 62% of boys, show or name all correctly; 1 

of girls, 20% of boys give all opposite. this 
For right hand only, 34% of each sex name correctly; added to 

are 36% of girls and 34% of boys who show right hand pepe diui 
Reasons for knowing one side from the other: girls say Ми 

mother told them or they write (or eat) with it. For boys the main гег 


у ith 
is that their mother told them or because they pledge allegiance wi 
right hand. 


NAMING ЕХАМІМЕН 8 RIGHT HAND 
Sixty-four percent named correctly. 
SINGLE COMMANDS 


All can obey all of the comm 


er 
ands. Average time of response P 
command is 2.3 seconds. 


DOUBLE COMMANDS 


jority 
Only commands 4, 6, 7, and 8 are executed correctly by the majo 
at this age. Average time per command is 7.1 seconds. 


Naming Animals 
GIRLS 

Now 6496 can name for 
Zoo animals (lion) lead as a c 
Forty percent still precede na 


ia 80. 
у А іѕ 8. 
а minute. Mean number of animals 


5 item. 
lass though “dog” is the largest single i 
me of animal with “а.” 
BOYS 


Seventy-four percent can 
animals named 15 9.2. Zoo ani 


precede name of animals with “ 


ber of 
now name for a minute. Mean num 


Е stil 
mals (lion) lead. Twenty-six percent 
a^ 
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Home and School Preferences 


Indoors, at school, both sexes prefer some work activity (25 mentions 
by girls, 35 by boys). Outdoor, both still prefer gross motor activities 
(63 mentions by girls, 34 by boys). Indoors, at home, play with toys leads 
(16 mentions by girls, 28 by boys). Outdoors, gross motor activities lead 
in girls (40 mentions by girls). Gross motor and playing games tie in 
boys (15 mentions each.) 

As to what they like to do best of all, girls favor a variety of activ- 
ities: gross motor, some sort of creative activity, or playing games, in that 
order. Boys clearly favor some sort of gross motor activity. 


Mosaic 
BELOW AGE 


Scatters singly. 

Prefundamentals. 

Horizontal line of single pieces, spaced or touching. 
Slabs: little or no fit. 

Fundamentals: 4-year-old circle or square of four squares. 


A single two-piece house. 


AT AGE 
Slabs fitting on two sides or better; mean of three (B) or five (G) dif- 
ferent colors. 
Simple central design, successful or slightly unsuccessful. 
Separate designs. 
Object resembling thing named, especially: 
Houses: square open house with windows and/or door and slanted 
roof; or several two-piece houses. 
People: mostly seven-piece people. 
Any simple object reasonably resem 
arrow, rocket, flag, flower. 
Сепе; rows of earth, houses, sky (and sun); made in horizontal rows of 
Pieces, 
Diamond, leading shape (G); square, leading shape (B). 
olor use as at 5 years, less advanced than at 514. 


bling thing named, as airplane, 


ABOVE AGE 
form and color. 


Š H 
“трех central design, successful in both 
quare of four squares. 


undamental: any beyond basic circle or 5 
ject: cleverly fitted. 


Cene. апу elaborate scene beyond the 6-year-old rows of pieces. 


СНАРТЕВ 18 
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ОООО 


Behavior Characteristics 


The coming into good working form and enjoyment seen at 6% E 
55 soon to be superceded by further pulling in, even to the point of wit 
drawal, at 7. This withdrawal serves well to protect the T-year-old from 
striking out as he did at 6 and fighting, supposedly, for his HERE, 
SEVEN may complain that things are unfair, but he takes his disconten 
out on himself rather than on others. " 

SEVEN can be happiest when he is off by himself. He longs for 5 
room of his own and wants his possessions to be protected from younge 
siblings. A high hook on his door may be needed to keep others out. ин 

SEVEN especially loves to draw. His drawings are full of action. I ә 
particularly likes to draw with a pencil. He likes the precision 0 Jin 
the sharper point of a pencil can produce. If he reads, he may become # 
chain reader, moving from one book to the next, each in a different stage 
of completion. Television can also absorb his interest. 

His fears are predictable and often hard to shake. He may spend Be 
whole summer before he goes to second grade fearing that it will be 100 
hard for him. Knowing his teacher ahead of time and knowing where 
his room will be can often alleviate this fear. Once he starts to school he 
may worry that he will be late, since he is becoming more aware than 
before of clock time. The thing that finally dispels this fear of being va 
is actually crossing over the threshold of his classroom. His teacher WOU 
never guess his fear—he sheds it so fast when he has reached his goal. is 

Although seven may have trouble in finishing things, completion is ™ 


greatest interest. He is so geared to finish that he is apt to continue г 
activity until he is exhausted. For his о 


given limits, stopping points within his 


282 


wn protection he needs ae 
powers of sustaining. At 
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when he hasn't been able to finish a task at school he should be allowed 
to take it home to finish. 

Parents complain that their 7-year-old would sit up all night to hear 
the end of a book they are reading him. Fortunately most books for 
SEVENS are broken up into chapters which allow for numerous completion 
points. Even sEvEN's interest in being last, as last in line, rather than first 
ав at 6, is probably because last relates to end or completion. 

Seven loves to write. His letters are smaller than earlier and well- 
formed. He is a perfectionist and craves to get 100. Any paper below 100 
15 not worthy to be taken home. These unworthy papers so often manage 
to get torn up or lost on their way home, but perfect papers are proudly 
Saved. The morale of a 7-year-old is greatly heightened by this kind of 
Success. Sad is the life of a szvEN who never manages to get 100. 

The greater surety of sEVEN’s writing stroke, along with his smaller 
Printing, suggest а new intellectual awareness. “Think” is one of his 
favorite words and his favorite activities. He may even call his brain his 
thinker.” Sometimes he thinks so hard that his “thinker” hurts and he 
develops a headache. His increase in vocabulary and understanding of 
Words is shown by his comprehension of such words in the examination 
as “palm,” “address,” “least,” and “facial expression.” 
ба Не works laboriously, tries so hard, and often takes a longer time 

П is anticipated. Any school task is made harder if he has to transfer 
Work from the board to his desk. His visual shift of accomodation is often 
SW and laborious and this makes the task of transfer very demanding. 

© would prefer either to work at his desk or at the board. How he loves 
9 Work standing at the board! He would like all the walls of his second 
- de classroom to be covered with blackboards so he would be certain 
vays to get his turn working at the board. — 
2 Seven shows real control in all sorts of ways—control of his temper, 
ntro] of striking out, control of his stroke, and control of his voice. He 


can now control his voice to a whisper. This was impossible at 6 years 
loud. SEVEN is very aware of being yelled 
ng scream himself. 
th SEVEN can develop strong deep emotions either for a rane of 
© Opposite sex or for his teacher. ieces of his teacher's 
"n to sec ion so that е 
"bs А gi ge responds to his demands and smiles 
Would те Не is more dependent оп the teac а 
апа ead us to expect. That is one of the reasons v | 
tends to daydream when he is overplaced in third grade. 
EVEN’s exhaustion is not as apparent at school as it was at 6. But he 
Collapses as soon as he reaches home. When he becomes ill he 


Often 
1аз a prolonged illness. Like the 6-year-old, he too would profit by 


Often 1 
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ternoon at- 
a half day at school up until Christmas. From January on, à mra 
tendance can be slowly increased from two ош а — Е 
day attendance by spring, when ће is showing a hardier $ 
approaches 8 years of age. 


EXAMINATION 


i has 

SEVEN readily finds his way to the examining room -— n 

been taken there before. Since he may linger along the way, I қабын of 

may need to check on him. He is likely to saunter. The a me ББ 

the examination, in fact, tends to be slow and p № ай, 

longer than the anticipated half-hour. Seven doesn’t like to etm i 
He wants to take his time. If he is а perfectionist then he takes e: 


Interview 


EVEN 
The interview is accomplished with relative speed because Seb 
knows the salient answers. He knows not only his age, but also елші " day 
and day of his birth (78% С, 76% B). Likewise he gives the "is ailing? 
and month correctly (78% С, 74% В). Не groups and Пат Ев uus 
and their ages with order and planning. Seven likes to classify. 


Paper and Pencil 
POSTURE WHEN WRITING 


inant side- 
Seven shifts both his paper and his body to the nondominan 


4 of the 
His free hand is relaxed and he often pins down the upper над 
paper on the nondominant side with index or middle fingers. 


М 4l is hel 
may be bent way over, even down to the table top. His pencil i 
tightly, close to the tip. 


OVERFLOW 


‚ Which was initially poised Аі : 
е flat spread-finger posture of the pin 
This is evidence that the child is rt in 
€ teacher needs to decide whether a shi 


ush 
activity is indicated or whether the child should be helped to P 
through to completion.) 


The tongue is now still 
be drawn in so much that it 


On further demand, it fists, 
(In a classroom situation th 


it may 
» but the lower lip is drawn in. In fact mom h 
becomes chapped. Seven makes many 
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noises, often to the annoyance of others. (Time out for whistling in the 
classroom might satisfy this urge. ) 

Eyes sweep to the side and up, or move directly in an oblique up- 
ward direction. This is especially observed as a child is concentrating, as 
in oral arithmetic. 

SEVEN shows his extreme inner fatigue by yawning. This has nothing 
to do with lack of sleep as a rule, especially when it is triggered spe- 


cifically by an unusually difficult task. 


WRITING NAME 
Seven usually places both first and last names at the upper left 
hand corner of his paper. He may crowd them way to the top. Capitals 
and small letters are used correctly from now on. Letters are medium 
Sized (14 inch) (82% G, 56% B) and consistently even (77% G, 54% B). 
he base line is becoming straight (50% G, 38% B) and there is good 
Spacing between the first and second names (76% С, 74% В). 


WRITING DATE 

% of boys write the date, nearly all of 
the day. Nearly all give the 
in the largest number it is 


t уна percent of girls, 34 f 1 

los Biving month and year, most giving 

Mice date. Placement is highly varied; 
еп right under the name. 


© Copy Forms 

IRCLE 

ircle top down. Most girls and 
early all use one line only. The 
hown in the quality of a well- 


All girls and 9496 of boys draw a c 
of boys draw in a CCW direction. № 
‘vanced performance of the girls is also s 
Shapeq ти е 5 


CROss 


82% 
ауа 


Nearly all use two lines—a vertical line first drawn from top down; 


а hori 
°rizontal line next from L to В. 


SQU, ARE 
ity of both sexes use one line 


This is the last age when the major 
nd the direction CCW. 


оп! 
У. Тһе starting side is left downward, а 
TRIANGLE 


e two lines. The starting 


qj 
he number of lines varies though most us 
in a noncontinuous 


Side ; 
15 predominantly left down. The majority draw 
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direction. А good triangle is achieved by most (56% С, 68% В) with а 
good, straight base line. 


DIVIDED RECTANGLE 


iori t 
Outside pattern. 'This is the last age when the majority үш 
sexes use а continuous line. The starting point for these continuous $ 
is predominantly left side down, CCW (36% G, 56% B). 


Inside pattern. Some variation of two sets of lines, crossing (70% G, 
58% В). 


DIAMOND 


Horizontal. This is the last age when younger patterns occur. Ys 
horizontal and vertical positions are drawn correctly (7696 G, p B) 
There is great variation in manner of drawing, but most (54% С, 56% 
do draw in a continuous direction. | 44%) 

Vertical. Great variation though the largest number of girls ( 


А jnuous 
һауе a horizontal or vertical split. Most boys (54%) draw in a continu 
direction. 


CYLINDER AND CUBE 


The largest number copy the cylinder either as two circles in мем 
orientation but separated and connected by two vertical lines р А is 
sides, or in a fairly good form but with a flat bottom. Face-on cube 
still copied аз a square. Point-on cube is copied as a diamond. 


ORGANIZATION OF FORMS ON PAGE 


Girls. For the first time forms are of even size in nearly half in 
subjects (48%). Sixty-two percent still use half page or more. hire 
are made horizontally and in correct order in 52%. The largest num 
use more than three rows, а Бүх 

Boys. Size of forms continues variable (34%). Placement 15 Fre 
erally horizontal (42%). Fifty-six percent of boys use less than hal ler 
page. This compression is ы 


-ei 
not maintained in following years. Forty-e 
percent make forms in horizontal order. 


Numbers 
GIRLS 


+n size 

One to twenty, now and at all following ages. Under 14 inch ap © 

and at all following ages. Nearly all (88%) use front of page. Only we 
теуетзе any figures, mostly writing 20 as 02. No reversals of order, 


Ss 
апа from now on. Largest single number make 1+ lines (38%). m 


Ў і is 
line and relative size are even here and at all following ages. Spacing 
still uneven (in 60%). 


——————— ——————— 
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BOYS 

The majority, now and hereafter, make figures under 1 inch in size. 
The largest number (94%) use front of paper. Only 12% reverse any 
figures—mostly reversals of some teen figures as 61, 71, etc. No reversal 
of order. The largest number (32%) make one line +. Base line and rela- 
tive size now even. Spacing uneven (68%). Six percent orient figures 
vertically; 6% turn paper sideways to make figures. 


Incomplete Man 
GIRLS 


Number of parts. 9.86. 

Arm. Upper third, pointed up, but too short. 

Fingers. More or less the right shape, but too long. 

Leg. Placed correctly, but too straight and too short. 

Foot. Pointed correctly, but too short. 

Eyes. Placed correctly, even, and matched. Small filled circles or pupils 
in an open round circle. 

Ears. Too low and a good size. Twenty-eight percent have some in- 
dentation. 

Hair. Тоо far around and more or less a good length, though too few. 

Neck treatment. For the first time the majority give all three parts— 
neckline, neck, and bow, though poorly formed. 

Extras, Only 19% add any extras. 

Naming, Sixty-four percent name figure some kind of man. 

Facial expression. Most fail facial expression, how looks and even how 
feels. Forty-four percent can tell that he is happy or sad. (This is less 
advanced than at 6 years). Some negative emotion prevails. Sixty-two 
Percent can tell by his mouth. 


Boys 


Number of parts. 9.70. 

Arm, Upper third of body line, pointed up, too long. 

Fingers, Either correct, or correct shape but too long. 
eg. Placed too far out, too straight, and the largest number, 42%, are 
Still too short. 

m Pointed correctly with th 
Уез. Placed correctly, even, 

ave pupils, pupil in open roun 
ат. Most (46%) placed correct 


Poor, 
Н air, 


e largest number ( 44%) good length. 

and matching. Thirty-four percent now 
d circle being the leading type (22%). 
ly. Size is correct in 44%, but shape is 


Too few, more or less in the right place. Sixty percent have length 


More or less correct. 
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k nt. For the first time 50% make all three parts. 
ане am percent still make extras, mostly marks on mouth. 
Naming. Some kind of man named by 5896. dd fedi 
Facial expression. Most fail facial expression, how looks, and hov a 

Sixty-two percent can tell whether man is happy or sad. ee ed 
emotions prevail. Subjects tell about emotion by the mouth (62%). 


Visual One 
GIRLS 


Eighty-four percent respond correctly to all 12 forms. The m 
(56%) make fair closure, but 40% now make good closure. Eden 
percent start more than half their circles at the top and 48% star 
circles at the top. Sixty-four percent make more than half CCW. 


BOYS 


is fair 
Ninety-six percent respond correctly to all 12 forms. Closure is hal 
in 60 percent, good in 40 percent. Fifty-four percent start more than 
their circles at the top; 72% make more than half CW. 


Visual Three 


Average number correct: girls, 7.5; boys, 7.8. 
Average number of lines used: all four lines. Two, 
Fifty percent or more respond correctly to Forms One and 
Card I; Forms One and Two, Card II; Form One, Card III. Опе, 
Fifty percent or more attempt all four figures, Саға 1; Forms » 
Two, and Three, Card Il; Form One, Card III; Forms Опе and Fout 
Card IV. 


Right and Left 
NAMING PARTS 


Fifty percent or more of subjects can name eye, eyebrow, palm Sie 
ing it hand), elbow, and thumb; 39% can give index finger some si 
name (index or pointer finger) without demonstration. Thirty perc e 
name middle finger correctly without help; 63% can name ring fing h 
correctly. Twenty-eight percent can name little finger as such, thou£ 
over 50% call it little, baby, or pinkie. 


NAMING RIGHT HAND 


* tly; 
Eighty-two percent of girls, 68% of boys name right hand шоно 
plus 10% of each sex who can show it correctly. Main reasons for kn 


. ж s 
ing: for girls, that they write (or eat) with right hand; for boys, that ~ 
pledge allegiance, write, or eat with it, 
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NAMING EXAMINER'S RIGHT HAND 


Seventy-four percent succeed in naming correctly. 


SINGLE COMMANDS 


Average time per command for the ten single commands is 2.1 
seconds, 


DOUBLE COMMANDS 
Average time per command for the ten double commands is 6.4 
seconds. 


Naming Animals 
GIRLS 


Now 80% can name for a minute. Mean number of animals named 


is 10.9. Domestic animals (dog) now lead. Last age when name of ani- 


mal may be preceded with “a.” 


BOYS 

Eighty-eight percent can now name for a minute. Mean number of 
animals named is 12.5. Zoo animals (lion) still lead. Twenty-six percent 
Still precede name of animal with “a.” 


Home and School Preferences 


Indoors, at school, both sexes prefer some kind of work activity (43 
mentions by each), Outdoors, girls still prefer gross motor (46 men- 
tions), but boys now like to play games (34 mentions, 28 of these being 
Some kind of ball play ). 

Indoors, at home, girls 
Mentions of each). Boys prefer play with to 
em motor still leads in girls (32 mentions); р 

У boys (26 mentions). 

As to what they like 
activity; next best, some activity with parent, si 
Clearly favor gross motor activity. 


like most to play games or watch TV (14 
ys (19 mentions). Outdoors, 
laying games is preferred 


to do best of all, girls like best some gross motor 
bling, or friend. Boys 


Mosaic 
BELOW АСЕ 
As at 6 years. 


Faj à 
ailed simple central design. 
Ix-year-old scene with rows of grass, sky, houses, etc. 


ingle two-piece house. 
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АТ АСЕ 


Any simple serial placement. қ Р 
Slabs: many pieces fitting on two to four sides; mean of four differen 


colors, four to five different shapes. Variably pleasing, fit still question- 
ably good. 


Fundamental: arrow of four diamonds. 
Central design: successful simple or failed complex. 
Object (may be several, unrelated, on a page): 


Houses: beyond open square house. Mostly solid combinations of 
squares or rows of two-piece houses. 


People: well-constructed, scalene limbs usually one-piece limb. 
Arrows and rockets of rows of paired diamonds. ур 
Scene, especially things lined ир in serial placement. Sky area diminish- 
ing. 
Squares and diamonds are the leading shapes. 
Full color pattern repeating form is the leading type of color use. 


ABOVE AGE 


Fundamentals: diamond of four diamonds or star of eight diamonds. 
Successful complex central design. 


Object: complex, nicely fitted pieces, good proportion. 
Objects: any with clever fit. 


Scene: complex effective total design. 


CHAPTER 19 


EIGHT YEARS 


ШІ 


ААА 


Behavior Characteristics 


T Busty does indeed have a hardier stamina than did sEVEN. He is no 
2 gentle reed who needed protection and special planning. Most 
Ss ed is the improvement in his health. Now if he catches a cold he 
ems able to throw it off in no time. He can bounce back. 
ж is a new kind of flow in him, a flow of ease in expression, and 
sh in communication. He reports fully on the happenings at school 
en he reaches home. This delights his mother who may earlier have 


f à 
elt decidedly out of touch. 
Eicur feels а part of his scho 


Ч 
Хи а sports group. He сап now 
icipation in a group means more to him than just getting his own 


Ее pee he still wants to have his chance. He is beginning to project 
ligas; his own immediate needs, recognizing that other people have 
apart from him—that things don't happen just for him. 

e is equipped to take on this new role with his new capacity of 
Aes and his new swift encompassing of wholes and seeing things in a 
Ё 7м His ease of shifting his focus from far to near, from blackboard to 

sk and back again to board gives further evidence of a new capacity. 

к: earlier the job had to be carefully geared to the child’s 

able city and tailored to his method of operation, more leeway is avail- 

тайы 8 years. As he reads, for example, he can attack a word effectively, 
rea Кө it out phonetically without losing the meaning of what he was 

Dion E as he was apt to do at 7. He can also stop in the middle of a 

elu Бе, talk about its meaning and bring in new material, and then 

тп to his reading without losing the sense of the whole. 

nate fum grade especially needs to operate as а group: It is unfortu- 

en any one child still operating in a laborious 7-year-old fashion 
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ol group whether he is in a reading 
bide his time and take his turn. 
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is allowed to drag on the group. Eicur is quick to criticize and is sin 
averse to naming a slow child “stupid.” It is hard to curb EIGHTS р T 
nouncements, nor should we, if he speaks the truth. Rather the ns 
place child should be removed to where he belongs. He shouldn't di 
subjected to taunts which only tend to make him withdraw more than 
would naturally, and make him feel miserable and out-of-place. | 

There is also the 8-year-old misfit who, feeling his own inadequacy: 
tends to bully younger children. These are the hat snatchers; they id 
cially snatch the hats of vulnerable first grade children. These bu i 
seem to sense the very ones they can annoy the most and they make th 
lives of these younger children miserable. dis 

These boys should be spotted early and not allowed to ipt 
stage of bullying. They are often remedial educational problems, nées a 
special attention. A developmental appraisal will tell us more about ane 
boys and about the real difficulties they are in. When we see them mo 
clearly, our compassion rather than our ire will be stimulated. 


EXAMINATION 


Еснт likes to be examined. He likes tests. He has acquired a social 
ease and a more direct approach that make him a delight to айаш 
He expresses himself easily and emphatically with his “Yow!” and са 
“Yikes!” The examiner can be quite natural with him, needing neither á 
protect him nor to goad him on. Ercur may be sloppy in his performan® t 
but he is no longer laborious as he was at 7. He is more ready to accep 


у noe PS à Te 
life as it is without straining for perfection as he so often did at 7. i 
can even laugh at himself. 


Interview 


The interview is dashed off with ease. Епснт has his answers pil 
available. He doesn’t have to stop and think about the interview 496 
tions because they relate to intimate, everyday parts of his life. ly 

Eicuts can give their age and the day of their birthday не 
established at 7). They are well-oriented to time and give day, 01 ? 
and year of the date. hat 

From ricut’s report on his birthday party, it becomes evident p 
home and birthday cake no longer occupy prime importance. It iS `, 


activity of the party, perhaps something such as going bowling. йа 
remembered best. 


Елснт grou 


P a Пу: 
©. ps his brothers and sisters nicely and reports direct >. 
I have three 


5 р 
I 1 Sisters and one brother? and then proceeds to ваше not 
siblings in an orderly fashion from the oldest to the youngest, giving 
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only their ages, but perhaps what they are going to be next. There is 
nothing static about EIGHT. He is in movement in his thinking, as well as 
in his actions. He reports readily on his father's occupation, even giving 
some idea of any special aspects of his father's work. 


Paper and Pencil 


POSTURE WHEN WRITING 

Eicir has lost the tenseness of his T-year-old self when he may even 
have tended to tremble. His muscles, the relationship between his ex- 
tensors and his flexors, are in better balance. He is more symmetrical as 
he works with paper and pencil than he was at 7. He shifts his paper and 
also his head slightly to the nondominant side, but he tends to place his 
paper and to work opposite his dominant shoulder. His pencil is now 
held more like a tool, in an adult fashion rather than with a tight grip 
at the tip as if it were an extension of his fingers, as it was at T. 


OVERFLOW 

ning than he did earlier. His mouth 

overflow has ceased. In fact his mouth may be in such repose that it may 

even be a little gaping. It is the often dramatic rolling of the eyes which 

Eives ыснт a new area for release of tension and which also gives some 

clue as to the mental processes that may be stimulating such movement. 
hese processes are fluid, sparkling, and often original. 


Еснт shows much less strai 


w 
RITING NAME AND ADDRESS 
hole name in the upper left hand corner 


Елснт tends to place his w 
ly (54% С, 60% B). 


of the page. He is now writing cursive 
ы Size is consistent and capitals and smaller letters are used correctly, 
is for the name. There are no reversals or substitutions. Last name 
P'aced properly in relation to first with good spacing between. 
add Though тоне knows his address, the correct writing of his full 
P ien is barely normative (5496 с, 46% B). He has some trouble 
! spelling and capitals, but most trouble with punctuation. He tends 
O string his address out after his name on one or two lines (6096). 
Ough he can write his name cursively, he tends to shift into printing 


as he makes his address. 


WRITING DATE 

d all can write day, month, and year, with only 1096 of girls 

pa ing an error as to the day. Place is chiefly top left or top right of 

co. The largest number, about one-third of both sexes, write the date 
€r their address. There are occasional errors in punctuation. 


Сору Forms 
CIRCLE 


i i line in 
Nearly all start the circle at the top and draw es a Y ad CCW 
a CCW direction. The exception is that only 74% of oys 
with a single line, others drawing CW or with two lines. 


CROSS 


. А : x ownward; 
Virtually all draw with two lines, vertical line first, d 
horizontal line next, L to R. 


SQUARE 


е evenly 
Half the girls draw in a single continuous line. гер he bows 
divided between one line and two. Nearly all start with the 


Е s, draw 
а downward direction. More than half the girls, 4076 of the boy 
in a continuous direction. 


TRIANGLE 


156 
Number of lines used varies, but 50% of girls, 42% of di 
three lines. Most start with left side downward. The majority ан 4 
several lines, left side or right side downward first, in a noncon 
direction, 


DIVIDED RECTANGLE 


Outside pattern. Res 
since 5 years, drawin 
Most start downward 


қ z st age 
ponse is now highly varied. For d ras 
5 in a continuous direction fails to pre A 

at the left side, but response is highly varied. 


sls 79% 

Inside pattern. Response is highly varied but 80% of girls, 

of boys, draw some four-line variation. 

DIAMOND T 
Horizontal. The majority of both sexes draw a сена 

zontal diamond, but response is still highly varied and individual. 
Vertical. A 


successful уе 
half (54% G, 52% B) 


CYLINDER AND CUBE 


. М м іуе. 
rtical diamond is now aos lit. 
draw with either а horizontal or vertical sP 


ial 
tanti? 
Response to the Cylinder is extremely varied, though a ы as? 
number copy it correctly except that the bottom may still be en ев 
straight line. Face-on cube is still copied as a square. Point-on 
still chiefly copied as a diamond. 
ORGANIZATION OF FORMS ON PAGE ars: 
‚ H e 
Girls. Forty-eight percent of girls make even figures as at 7 У 
Placement is horiz 


age 
ontal (54%). The majority (52%) still use a half P 
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or more. Fifty percent arrange forms in a horizontal alignment, in correct 
order. The largest number make three rows. 

Boys. Boys’ forms are less even in size than are girls’. The largest 
number (32%) are variable. Placement is now horizontal in 44% of 
cases. Sixty-six percent use half the page or more. The largest number, 
but still less than half (42%), arrange forms horizontally and in correct 
order. The largest number still make three + rows. 


Numbers 
GIRLS 


From now on all make figures from 1 to 20. Nearly all figures М 
inch or less. Nearly all (92%) on front of page. No reversal of figures, 
here and from here on. No reversal of order. The largest number (10%) 
have trouble other than reversal with number 20. The largest number 
make one line (38%) or one line+ (36%). The first line breaks at 19 
(36%). Base line and relative size all even here and from here on spacing 
1S good in 48%. Four percent orient vertically; 6% turn page and write 

gures, 


BOys 


All figures from 1 to 20 here and following М inch or less. The 
largest number (84%) use the front of the paper. No reversal of figures 
? of order here or following. The largest number (3696) make one line 
only, First line breaks chiefly at 19 (28%). Base line, spacing, and rela- 
tive size all even here and following. Sixteen percent orient figures 
vertically, 


Incomplete Man 
GIRLS 


Number of parts. 10.52. 
Xe" Upper third of body line, pointed upward, too short. 
gers. Good shape and length. 
мы Placed well, too straight, either good length or too short. 
"n, Pointed right direction, but up too much, too short. 
Yes. Placed well, even, and matching. Forty percent no 
and 34% eyebrows. 
M Placed either correctly or too low; 
ge en. Twenty-eight percent have goo 
air. Тоо few hairs, placed either correctly (44%) 
Ма reasonably good length. 
p СК treatment. АП three neck parts. 
"l'as. Sixteen percent make extras, mostly but 
ог mouth. 


w have pupils 


good size (44%). Shape very 
d shape, but no indentation. 
or too far around 


tons or marks on nose 
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Naming. Fifty percent name some kind of man. - - 
Facial expression. For the first time, over half the subjects can g 
facial expression. Some negative emotion predominates. 


BOYS 


Number of parts. 10.17. 


Arm. Upper third of body line, pointed up, good length. 
Fingers. Correct. 


Leg. Placed well, too straight, good length (48%). 


Foot. Pointed correctly, and good length in 44%. 1 
Eyes. Placed well, even and matched. Forty-two percent have pupils. 
Ears. 


Е У қ not 
Placed well, variable size, some indentation in 36%, though 
accurate. 


Hair. Too few hairs, pl 


aced well, more or less good length in 42%. 
Neck treatment. 


Fifty-two percent add all three parts. 

Extras. Twenty-two percent add extras, mostly marks on mouth. 

Naming. Fifty-four percent name some kind of man. sion 

Facial expression. Thirty-six percent now can give facial express! Y 
and 3896 more tell how man feels. Some negative emotion predom 
nates. Forty-six percent can tell because of mouth. 


Visual Three 


Average number correct: girls, 8.8; boys, 8.9. 

ised: all four lines. 

европа correctly to: Forms One and MS 
‚ Card II; Form One on Cards ІП and IV 1 ; 
pt: Forms Опе to Four, Cards І and ]so 
; Forms One and Four, Card IV (2 
attempt Form Two). 


Right and Left 
NAMING PARTS 


Fifty percent or m 
elbow, thumb, index fin 
finger. Only 3795 can 
"little finger" on first tr 


alm, 
оге of subjects can name eye, eyebrows, ee 
бег (calling it index or pointer finger), ап finge! 
name middle finger. Only 41% call little ide 
ial, but over 50% call it little, baby, ог pinkie- 
NAMING EXAMINER'S RIGHT HAND 


oce n . eg is 
Ninety-five percent give correct answer. Main reason for knowing 
‘Facing a di 


ifferent way,” or ^My right is opposite yours." 
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SINGLE COMMANDS 


Average time per command for the ten single commands is 1.8 
seconds. 


DOUBLE COMMANDS 
Average time per command for the ten double commands is 4.5 
seconds. 


VERBAL PICTURES 
Mean time per picture is 24.9 seconds. 


MOTOR PICTURES 


Mean time per picture is 20.0 seconds. 


Naming Animals 
GIRLS 
Now 9296 can name for a minute. Mean number of animals named 
is 11.8. Domestic animals (dog) now lead. 


Boys 

Ninety-six percent can name for a minute. Mean number of animals 
named is 14.5. Zoo animals (lion) lead as a class, though “dog” is the 
largest single item. 


Home and School Preferences 


Indoors at school, some sort of work activity clearly leads (men- 
бопе 75 times by girls, 44 times by boys). Outdoors at school, gross 
Motor activities still lead in girls (40 mentions), but playing games leads 
іп boys (42 mentions with 30 of them playing ball). 

Indoors at home, behavior is almost completely varied from child 
to child, though playing games leads in girls, TV in boys. Outdoors at 

Ome some sort of playing game (tag, hide-and-seek, jump rope, ball) 
leads, with ball play alone the leading single activity, occurring in 27 of 
the 50 boys. 

As to what they like to do best of all, for the first time, winter or 
Summer sports lead in girls, with some activity with parent, sibling, or 
friend second. Boys still prefer gross motor activity, especially some kind 
of ball play. 

Mosaic 
BELOW AGE 


Any unpatterned products except slabs. 
Швед slabs. 
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z : -— ўў 
Fundamentals: basic 4-year-old circle, square of four squares, or arro 
of diamonds. 


Failed central design. 

Failed object or very simple object as “box,” two-piece house. Or open 
square house of squares. 

Strong serial placement. 


AT AGE 


Slabs: colors attractive, many pieces fitting on three or more sides. Mean 
of four to five different colors. Mostly pleasing. 

Fundamentals: diamond of four diamonds, star of eight diamonds. 

Successful central design: color and pattern accurate. 

Whole pattern, accurate or nearly so. А 

Objects: symmetric and well-formed, becoming larger. People are rather 
angular, or solid and symmetric, made of more pieces than at 7. Body 
often consists of a diamond. Limbs may have several segments, or faces 
or houses of two to three pieces, or large, solid, and square. 


Objects: boys make mostly masculine objects as rocket, steam shovel, 
truck, car. 


Scenes; light and airy, 
tion, all over page, gi 

Squares the leading sha 

Color: blue leads in b 
color use in girls is 


mostly houses and trees. Eight-year-old orienta- 
ving impression of perspective. 

pe; diamonds next. ling 
oth. White second in girls; black in boys. Leact 
naturalistic; in boys, full color repeating form. 
ABOVE AGE 
Fundamentals: diamond of nine diamonds or circle of twelve scalenes. 
Object: cleverly designed or with ingenious touches, or people in action. 


Highly complex, balanced central design, correct as to color and form. 
Single pieces stand for objects. 


Scenes, attractive, effective, and beyond 8-year-old orientation. 
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NINE YEARS 


АИ 


Behavior Characteristics 


It is ммЕз independence that characterizes him best. He is less 
dependent on the adult than he was at 8, both at home and at school, 


and needs far less control and supervision. 
Now the child is busy with his friends, with his activities, and with 


his hobbies. He is less interested in being with his parents, and more 
interested in being with his friends. He especially enjoys competing 
a his friends to try out his skills. He can spend hours perfecting a 
skill. 

His reading comes within this area of perfecting. Though there are 
Many early readers, this is the first age when the majority of children 


egin to read silently on their own. 
Nine’s interests are so varied and so numerous that his days are 


almost too full. Each afternoon is filled with some activity—music lessons, 
“ancing, Cub Scouts or Brownies, choir practice—always something. He 
55 driven by time, but he hates to give anything up. 

NiNE's main problem is that he worries and tends to complain. Апу 
task that he doesn’t wish to do, any task which seems hard to him, will 
not merely be refused as earlier. Now he gives some plausible reason 
why he can't do it. His complaints are usually related to some required 
task. If he is to practice the piano, his hands hurt. If he is to eat some 
food he dislikes, his jaw hurts him. If he is to study his homework, his 
“Уез hurt, One usually can ride over these complaints, but not always. 

There are some abdominal complaints of pain which, if they persist, 
should be looked into. A differential diagnosis between an acute ap- 
Pendicitis and enlarged mesenteric nodes may be needed to determine 

ether an operation should be performed. 
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А еу t: 
Fourth grade should ideally be a grade of н, ш pow 
NiNE' interest and ability to work out the process of his inn ven emn 
with his interest in perfecting his skills, allows for р ee 
Reading is now on sure ground and is moving е јен in 
only can figure out words on his own, but can look up their тег 
the dictionary. | о ог 
То қыл а 9-year-old group at work is indeed а ўна bi зй 
three children might be working on a map project, апо tw 5 чр 
might be looking up information іп an encyclopedia. Оше эн му Ж 
their desk work, so concentrated that they may not even notice ы өм 
These are the xixEs who are ready for the demands of the Жегі 
These are the Nixes who are capable of independent work, a : sv 
and at home. They are like cream that rises to the top. Alas, wet 
are not ready are truly the dregs which fall to the bottom. Such c ud 
should be rescued from a situation where they do not fit, and гер? 
in a situation where they too can strive. in fourth 
This discrepancy of ready and not ready is clearly seen ei n pick 
grade. The unready are not capable of independent work. One = dodi 
them out quickly in a fourth grade classroom, watching them m der 
teacher, asking many questions about what they are to do and hov elves: 
are to do it. Such children are a drag on the class and on thems lling 
NiNES аге not as cruel as FIGHTS in criticizing other children or in с ану 
them stupid. Ninr’s thoughts are actually concerned more with КУШ 
than with lack of ability. He knows who is best in math, best in dra 
best in sports. He makes these pronouncements as facts. ing 
Fourth grade is no situation for an immature 9-year-old who 5 3 
be in third where he can more readily mesh with the group and pee 
his inabilities will not stand out so strongly. In fact, these inabilities 


нина grade 
only be related to ап excessive demand. Properly placed in third 8 
such a child may achieve well. 


ша 
еге 


ЕХАМІМАТІОМ 


Nine shows the same en 


He is ready and ea 


does 
joyment in being examined that EIGHT 
ger to test his skills. He likes the challenge © 
timed. 


{ bein’ 


Interview 

Nine is capable as was EIGHT of 
questions about his age, birthd 
gives away his age when he rep 


ickly to 
responding correctly and qui < He 
ay, and names and ages of sibling 


‚с 
;ill ha" 
orts on his birthday party. Boys wil 
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nothing to do with girls at their parties. They would prefer to do some- 
thing special with one or two friends. Girls exclude boys, but with less 
passion. They, too, may prefer doing something special with one or two 
friends rather than inviting a large group of friends. However, if they 
do have a large group the fun of a party with lots of relay races is very 
challenging to them. 


Paper and Pencil 
POSTURE WHEN WRITING 

NixE may not have shifted much from his 8-year-old posture. How- 
ever he tends to shift his paper markedly, almost through 90 degrees, 
thus making the vertical side of his paper parallel with the table edge. 
At the same time he shifts his trunk so that his legs and feet point 
to the side. His free hand usually steadies his paper half way down the 
edge. 

His head initially is bent to the nondominant side, but as he writes 
across the page his head moves through an are ending up on the domi- 
nant side as he reaches the edge of his paper. This shift in posture re- 
Peats itself as he traverses succeeding trips across the page. His pencil 
grasp is sure and may differentiate in special posturing. This gives him 
Hh a control of his stroke, which may acquire the perfection of copy 
book, 


OVERFLOW 

Nine does not show much overflow. He may pick at his teeth in his 
Precise way. Or he may piano his fingers, but he no longer rolls his eyes 
as he did at 8. Rather, eyes fixate sharply. 


WRITING NAME AND ADDRESS 

Nine is schooled in the practice of writing name and address, with 
town and state included. Placement is for the most part in the upper left 
hand corner of the page (78% G, 76% В) on three lines. NINE writes not 
only his name cursively, but his entire address (70% G, 68% B), often 
orming his letters in a tight but rounded fashion so characteristic of the 
acquired skill of his age. There is a consistency of size, straight base line, 
and good use of capitals. Correct punctuation still needs to be mastered. 


WRITING DATE 


Nearly all write day, month, year with only an occasional error as 
to the day, Place of writing is chiefly top left or top right of the page. 
Most write either directly under the name or directly under their address. 


еге are still a few errors in punctuation. 
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Copy Forms 
CIRCLE 


А : at the 
Nearly all draw the circle with a single line CCW, starting 
top. 


CROSS 


izontal next 
Virtually all use two lines, vertical first downward, horizo 
LtoR. 


SQUARE 


rst. Pattern 
Number of lines varies. Most draw left side downward first. 
is highly varied. 


TRIANGLE 


left 
P 5 ; / draw 
For the first time use of three lines is normative. Most 

side down first, and draw in a discontinuous manner. 


DIVIDED RECTANGLE 


к ost 
| -— қ aried. М 
Outside Pattern. Response is becoming increasingly var 


aw in ? 
use two or more lines. Only 1866 of girls and 2696 of boys dr 
continuous direction. 


Inside Pattern. Nearly all use some variation of 


+X X+ |х— 


Horizontal. 
zontal or vertical 

Vertical. M 
tal or a vertica 


DIAMOND 


TNAM а hori 
Half the girls, 40% of boys, draw with either 

split. This type of response is increasing. horizon" 
ost (66% of girls, 64% of boys) make either а 

l split. This type of response is i 
CYLINDER AND CUBE 


The cylinder is now 
bottom line stil 


ncreasing. 


hat the 

-0P 
Ғасе 

be a straight rather than a curved line. t 


> ес 
owever 30% of boys make it cor” 
ORGANIZATION OF FORMS ON PAGE 1 pall 
Girls, Fifty percent of girls now make even figures. арс pall 
(48%) place forms horizontally. Figures are large—86% use 004 (ет, 
Page or more. The majority (52%) arrange forms in horizonta 
44% in correct order. The largest number again use three+ lines- 
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Boys. Less than half but the largest number (36%) make forms 
of even size. Forty-six percent place forms horizontally. Sixty-four per- 
cent fill one half page or more. The largest number (4096) arrange forms 
horizontally and in order. Most use three lines only. 


Numbers 
GIRLS 


АП complete figures one to twenty. All figures are М inch or less. 
Eighty-six percent use front of page. No reversal of figures or of order. 
First line breaks at 19 (2696). Base line, spacing, relative size all even. 
Largest number (4096) make one line. Highest vertical orientation on 
гаво of апу аре. Ten percent orient vertically; 2% turn page to write 

gures, 


BOYS 


One to twenty: all figures № inch or less, largest group и (28%). 
Largest number (86%) on front of page. Мо reversal of figures or order. 
Twenty-six percent use one line only. First line breaks at 19 (30%). 
Six percent orient figures vertically; 6% turn paper sideways. 


Incomplete Man 


GIRLS 


Number of parts. 10.56. 

Arm. Upper third of body line, pointed up, good length in 46%. 

Finger. Good fingers. 

Leg. Good placement, too straight down, good length. 

Foot. Pointed correctly but up too much; good length in 467%. 

Eyes. Placed well, even, and matching. Forty-eight percent now have 
Pupils, and 36% eyebrows. 

Ears. Placed well, good size, and 36% have good shape. 
ir. Too few, good placement, good length. 

Neck treatment. Fifty-eight percent give all three parts. 

“Xtras. "Thirty percent add extras, mostly buttons or marks on nose or 
mouth. 

Naming, Sixty-two percent name some kind of man. Twenty-six per- 
Cent (a high point) name "person." 
acial expression. Eighty percent now can answer facial expression, 
but response is varied. Thirty-eight percent still give some negative 
emotion only. Fifty-four percent tell by the mouth. 
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ВОҮ5 


Number of parts. 10.50. 

Arm. Well placed, pointed up, but length variable. 

Fingers. Good fingers. ah 

Leg. Forty-two percent place leg well (slightly fewer than at 8 yea 
Leg is too straight, variable length. h in 

Foot. Pointed correctly, good length in 48%, pointed up too much 
46%. | 

Eyes. Placed well, even, and matched. Fifty percent have pupils. 

Ears. Placed well, good size, 38% have some indentation. 

Hair. Too few, good place, good length. 

Neck Treatment. Sixty percent give all three parts. 

Extras. Thirty percent make extras, mostly marks on mouth. 

Naming. Fifty-six percent name some kind of man. бй 
Facial Expression. Eighty-six percent now can give facial ee 
the first age this number exceeds 50%. Some negative emotion P 

dominates. Subject tells because of the mouth. 


Visual Three 


Average number correct: girls, 10.5; boys, 10.3. 

Average number of lines used: all four lines. als 

Fifty percent or more respond correctly to: All four forms, бе IV. 
Forms One, Two, and Four on Card II; Form One on Cards ІП cera 

Fifty percent or more attempt: Forms One through Four, ^ 0; 
and II; Forms One and Four on Card III (also boys attempt Form ^" 
girls attempt Form Three); Forms One, Two, and Four on Card m 


Right and Left 

NAMING PARTS 
Fifty percent or more o 
elbow, thumb, index finger ( 
finger. Only 3796 can name 
“little finger, 


palm 


; w 
f subjects can name eye, eyebro nd ring 


calling it index or pointer finger) ай finge! 
5 middle finger. Only 41% call little 

but over 50% call it little, baby, or pinkie. 

EXAMINER'S RIGHT 


ў: А И ; on 
Ninety-six percent now give correct answer. The main reason 
wing is “Facing a different way” or “My right is opposite yous: 
SINGLE COMMANDS 


kno 


Е 15 
Average time per command for the ten single commands ' 
seconds. 
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DOUBLE COMMANDS 


Average time per command for the ten double commands is 2.6 
seconds. 


RIGHT AND LEFT PICTURES, VERBAL RESPONSE 


Mean time per picture for the three pictures is 14.9. 


RIGHT AND LEFT PICTURES, MOTOR RESPONSE 


Mean time per picture for the three pictures is 18.9. 


Naming Animals 
GIRLS 


Now 90% can name for a minute. Mean number of animals named 
is 147. Domestic animals (dog) lead. 


BOYS 


Ninety-two percent can name for a minute. Mean number of animals 
named is 13.7. Zoo animals (lion) lead as a class, though “dog” is the 
largest single item. 


Home and School Preferences 


Indoors at school, some sort of work activity clearly leads, with 77 
mentions by girls, 61 by boys. Outdoors at school, playing games leads 
(47 mentions by girls, 50 by boys). There are 45 mentions of some kind 


of ball play by boys. | | 
Indoors at home there continues to be great variety as earlier, 
though playing games and TV lead. Outdoors at home, playing games 


leads, with 30 mentions of ball play in boys. | 
As to what they like to do best of all, girls still favor winter or sum- 
тег sports. In boys, gross motor activity, especially some sort of ball 


Play, is by far the favorite. 


Mosaic 
BELOW АСЕ 
Any unpatterned designs except slabs. 
Fundamentals below level listed here as at age. 
ailed object or central design. 


Open square house. | | 
Any 7-year-old (serial) or 8-year-old (odd orientation ) scenes. 
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Slabs, multicolored, pleasing, good fit; larger and beginning to open out 
slightly. Most use all shapes. 


Fundamentals: eight-piece star or nine-piece diamond of diamonds, or 
. 
circle of twelve scalenes. 


Central designs: successful or nearly so as to both form and color. Be- 
coming larger, more solid and much more complex. 

Several separate central designs. 

Occasional pieces placed over others for emphasis. 

Patterned design filling whole tray. 


8 8 а а 
Objects, varied, successful. Some solid; some angular use of scalenes an 
diamonds. 


Objects: 
People made of more pieces than earlier, 7-19 pieces. Bodies may 
be made of squares. 
Rockets may resemble people. 
Houses: Two-piece, alone or in rows; or solid squares. 


Scenes: beyond 8-year-old orientation, Very varied. Some all blue oF 
black. Action in some. 


Diamonds are the leading shape, squares are second in girls; boys, the 
opposite. 


Color: blue leads, black second. Level of color use predominating is 
‘naturalistic in girls, full color pattern repeating form in boys. 
ABOVE AGE 


Solid 10-year-old object or design, mostly of squares. 
Well-planned, attractive scenes. 


снартвв 21 


TEN YEARS 


ПАНА 


D 


Behavior Characteristics 


The tense achievement of 9 is relaxed at 10. “Casual” is the word 
that best describes the 10-year-old. Like his 5-year-old self, he once 
again likes to be close to home and mother. He may spontaneously wish to 
give up many of his afternoon activities. He needs to be helped to pick 
and choose what would be best to give up and what would be best to 
continue, 

Тех likes to anchor near home, possibly within a radius of a few 
blocks. He moves around this area freely on his bike. It is the casual 
activity and meeting which he enjoys most, more than things that are 
highly planned and structured. He likes to linger in his contacts without 
needing to meet a time schedule. He likes to rule time, rather than being 
ruled by it. 

Issues that needed to be tackled at younger ages can now be passed 
Over, because he is so good-natured and nice to have around the house. 
There is, though, one issue which eventually needs to be faced head on 

У most parents. Tex’s casualness usually extends too far within the 


realm of not wishing to bathe. 
| The old-fashioned Saturday nig 
him, but two or three baths a week will k 
forewarning produce the best results. The wise parent 
before dinner that tonight is bath night. This warning, along with less 
frequent demands for bathing and perhaps adequate shower equipment 
for boys, takes away TEN’s tendency to argue back about this important 
function, 
Тем has surprising scope i 
Sorbing many different areas. He is an avid television wat 
307 


ht bath would be most congenial to 
eep him cleaner. Planning and 
will warn TEN 


n his interests. He seems capable of ab- 
cher and retains 
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; een. 
so well that he may be able to retell every detail of ied "и his 
However, he is apt to retell so literally without any high 5s died it 
rehearsal can go on too long. His memorizing powers can а work. 
more effective ways. This is a time for more oral than wri ys df 
Give rEN the chance and he'd return to school on Saturday n 
he could just have the chance to talk. | M age 
| Reading may be as important to him as talking. ae a -= a 
when flashlights are used for reading under the covers in =. жей vu 
official lights are out. ( This will be worse at H.) Books р on век 
intrigue the child of this age. He especially likes to un sal taste 
childhoods. He identifies with them and experiences his first rea 
of hero-worship. izin 
Though n act of writing itself is not too difficult for TEN, y em 
his thoughts for writing is not easy. He is also more сазЙу ~ pa 
than he was at 9, and less critical of himself and of his accomp "S Talking 
A book report of two or three lines may seem adequate to him. | purs 
into a tape recorder might suit him better. Then he could mor 
expand and embellish. | е fact, he 
Тех fondness for his teacher is like that for his parents. ^ em his 
may inadvertently call his teacher “Mommy.” He likes it whe This 
teacher provides a casual atmosphere resembling that of g^ an 
casual atmosphere can permit the spread of interest that TEN needs, 


5 h polish 
much сап ђе accomplished at school especially if not too much p 
and perfection are demanded, 


EXAMINATION 


his 
à В В : а А ion and t! 
TEN's casual nature is evident in the examination situation 2 


causes the examiner to treat him in a more adult fashion. 


Interview 


The interview is tossed off with ease and 
same casual attention to 


to life events in general. 


; the 
accuracy. TEN Ба oes 
reporting on any birthday activities that ^ 


Paper and Pencil 
POSTURE WHEN WRITING 


the 
oic ATO 
ore symmetrical posture, giving ids 50 
mg tendency to shift both his paper and his trunk to one § 


ic of 9. His arms may be held akimbo. 
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WRITING NAME AND ADDRESS 


Тем shows both ease and individuality in writing his name апа 
address, placing them usually in the left upper corner of the paper on 
three lines as when addressing an envelope. Cursive writing is now well 
established (75% G, 86% B) and the structure of writing is loosened, 
having lost the tight form of a year ago. TEN maintains a straight base 
line, good size consistency, good spacing between words, good use of 
capitals, but punctuation still tends to be faulty. 


WRITING DATE 


All children write day, month, and year correctly. The largest 
number write at the top left of the paper and most write directly under 
the address. A few still make errors in punctuation. 


Copy Forms 

CIRCLE 

Nearly all start at the top, use a single line, and draw in a CCW 
direction, 
CROSS 

Ninety-four percent of girls, 9696 of boys use two lines, draw ver- 
tical line first downward. Eighty-six percent of both sexes draw hori- 
Zontal line L to R. 


SQUARE 


Response is highly varied. Forty-four percent of girls, 3076 of boys 
"se one line only. However, many, boys especially, use either two or 
four lines, Most start with left side down, but fewer (44% С, 36% B) 


draw та single continuous direction. 


TRIANGLE 
Use of three lines is normative for both sexes as at 9 years. Nearly 
all make the first line down the left side. By far the majority draw in a 


Noncontinuous pattern. 


DIVIDED RECTANGLE 

Outside pattern. Responses are highly varied. Only about опе- 
third draw in a continuous manner. About а third more use some one 
9f the more common multiline variations (see Table 23, p. 88). 

Inside pattern. For the first time some type of 


+ № 
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<cepti i thod 
pattern is normative in both sexes. With few small exceptions this me 
of drawing has been increasing steadily. 


DIAMOND 


itd ive in girls. 
Horizontal А horizontal or vertical split is normative in g 
Responses of boys are still highly varied. | "M - 
Vertical. А horizontal or vertical split is normative in both se 


CYLINDER AND CUBE 


A substantial number of girls and over half the boys сару M 
cylinder correctly except that some use more or less than the + E 
tional four lines. Face-on cube is still made in a highly varied Tbe is 
only 2% of girls and 20% of boys copying it correctly. Point-on eg 
made correctly by over half except that the bottom line may oy 
straight across. However 34% of girls and 46% of boys copy it cor 


ORGANIZATION OF FORMS OF PAGE 


А ixty-six 
Girls. Seventy percent now make forms of even size. os 

percent place them horizontally. For the first time over half (60 ait 

less than one-half page. Orientation is horizontal and in correct 

in 54%. Most use three rows. ње Бове 
Boys. Nearly half (46%) now make forms of even size. oer 

ment is horizontal (54%), but boys (66%) still use one-half рар 


е 
; T : A А ost uS 
more. Orientation is horizontal and in correct order in 52%. M 

three lines, 


Numbers 
GIRLS ій 
All complete figures 1 through 20. All figures М inch or less. Nin 


, Jine 
percent use front of page only. No reversals of figure or order. First ^* 
breaks at 19 (1696). 


Base line, spacing, 


e 
Р . nt u$ 
and relative size all even, Twelve perce 
commas between figures 


В mas. 
—the only age for conspicuous use of com 
BOYS 


ures 


All complete figures 1 through 20. N ] of 


У inch or less, Largest number (7296 
figures or order. Е irst line break 
relative size all even, Twelve p 
only age for conspicuous use of 


inety-eight percent of m 
) on front of page. No жалма” 
$ at 19 (26%). Base line, spacing, “thé 
ercent use commas between figures: 
commas. 


Incomplete Man 
GIRLS 


Number of parts, 10.24. 


Arm. Upper third of body line, pointed up, good length. 
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Fingers. Good fingers. 

Leg. Forty-six percent place leg correctly. Forty-six percent each have 
it slanted correctly and 46% too straight. Length is good. 

Foot. Pointed correctly; good length. 

Eyes. Placed correctly, even, and matched. Fifty-four have pupils, 42% 
eyebrows. 

Ear. Placed correctly, good size, 40% are of good shape. 

Hair. Too few, but placed correctly and of good length. 

Neck treatment. Neck and bow only now predominate (58%). + 

Extras. Twenty percent add extras, mostly marks on mouth. 

Naming. The majority (60%) name figure some kind of man. 

Facial expression. Ninety-four percent can now give facial expression. 
Negative emotions predominate (34%). 


BOYS 


Number of parts. 10.44. 

Arm. Upper third, pointed up, good length. 

Fingers. Good fingers. 

Leg. Placed well, slanted correctly; good length. 

Foot. Pointed correctly, good length, but 42% point up too far. 

Eyes. Placed correctly, even, and matching. Forty-two percent have 
Pupils. 

Ear. Placed correctly, good size, 30% are of good shape and 42% do 
have some sort of indentation. 

Hair. Too few, good place, good length. 

Neck treatment. Sixty-six percent make all three parts. 

Extras, Thirty-two percent add extras, mostly marks on nose or mouth, 
or buttons. 
aming. Sixty-six percent name some kind of man. | А 

Facial expression. Ninety percent now can give facial expression. Some 
Positive emotion now predominates (4496). Expression is told by the 
mouth, 

Visual Three 


Average number correct: 11.2. 

Average number of lines used: all four. 

Fifty percent or more respond correct : 
and II; all but Form Two on Card Ш; Form One on Card IV. 


Fifty percent or more attempt: all. 


ly to: all forms on Cards I 


Right and Left 
NAMING PARTS 


Fifty percent or more of subjects can name eye, eyebrow 
elbow, thumb middle finger, ring finger, index finger (calling it index or 


e, eyebrow, palm, 
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ointer finger). Thirty-six percent name little finger ta ш 
zn 50% call it little finger, baby finger, pinkie, or sma g 


EXAMINER'S RIGHT 


i ntinues to 
All now can give a correct response. The main reason co 
Р š "mes S ME нао 
be “Facing a different way" or “My right is opposite у 


SINGLE COMMANDS 


Average time 


3 ; is 11 
per command for the ten single commands 
seconds, 


DOUBLE COMMANDS 


Average time 


is 23 
рег command for the ten double commands 
seconds. 


VERBAL PICTURES 


Mean time per picture is 12.2 seconds. 


MOTOR PICTURES 


Mean time per picture is 12.4 seconds. 


Naming Animals 
GIRLS 


Now 96% can п 


ed 
3 5 пат 
ame for а minute. Mean number of animal 

is 15, Domestic anim 


als (cat, Чор) lead. 


BOYS ber of 
И А қ 5 пђег ~ 
Ninety-eight Percent can name for a minute. Mean з “cat” 38 
2 . 1 H ч М " 
animals named is 16, Zoo animals (lion) lead as a class, though 
the largest single item, 


Home and School Preferences 


Some sort of Work activity stil] 16 
activity (79 mentions b 
games leads ( 


leading single 


ool 
ads as the favorite indoor eo 
Y girls, 69 by boys). Outdoors, at school, ar the 
ons by girls, 88 by boys), with ball play by f? 
usual, mentioned 74 times by Боув.! la 

Indoors а ау varies widely. Outdoors at home, Р 
games (40 mentions ђ 


„е тей 
$ by girls, 65 by boys) leads with 50 of these 
tions by boys being some sort of ball play. 


! This number exceeds tl 
might be mentioned by the 5 


63 menti 
item as 


yin£ 


y 


пе total пит} 


f ball різ 
ег of boys since different kinds © 
ame boy, 
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As to what they like to do best of all, some sort of gross motor 
activity leads in both sexes, with horseback riding beginning to be 
popular for girls. 


Mosaic 
BELOW AGE 


Any unpatterned designs except slabs. 
Any fundamentals. 

Failed designs or objects. 

Open square house or two-piece house. 


AT AGE 


Slabs: most opening out, most pieces fitting on most sides. Pleasing, 
Mean of six different colors. i 
Central designs: complex, well-patterned, accurate color use. 
Successful design filling whole tray. 
/ с а 
Objects successful. Mostly rockets and people. Men and ра вы 
resemble each other. Houses fairly solid combinations of Rm e 
People's bodies mostly squares. Some "clever" designs as "firep 
with fire,” “octopus,” “bird.” . . 
Many Scenes, more complex but still not well-proportioned or с 
as in the teens. Houses frequent. In boys, rockets in action а 
theme | 
і і па. 
Уегу strong use of squares which lead іп boys, with oe ай 
Color use is naturalistic in girls. In boys, full color pattern rep 
form, 


ABOVE AGE | 

Complex central designs, open and spaced. Color may add complexity 
to form. . 

Several separate, successful, patterned designs. 

Extremely clever use of pieces. 

Attractive and well-proportioned scenes. 

Symbolic or abstract productions. 


PART IV 


TO PARENTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


THERE ARE THREE PEOPLE VITALLY IMPORTANT TO THE LIFE AND 
well-being of the school-age child—the parent, the teacher, and 
the principal. The relationship of these three can be very smooth 
and productive when all goes well. When problems arise, how- 
ever, this relationship can sometimes reach the breaking point. 

Often problems arise because these three persons are look- 
ing at the child from different points of view. A parent may be 
demanding a child’s legal rights without judging his capacity to 
fulfill these rights. The educator, represented either by the 
teacher or principal, may be thinking too much about a child’s 
seeming resistance to learning or his disruption of a group, with- 
out sufficiently considering the why of his behavior. As with the 
parent, the educator may also fail to judge correctly a child’s 
capacity to do what is being asked of him. 

Both camps of home and school need to be brought to- 
gether so that they are looking at the same child as he is and 
not as they want him to be. It is to help both that we have 
devised the developmental examination, which can usually be 
viewed and understood by both if each has the willingness to 


look. 
Fortunately, a child reveals himself truly in his response to 


the developmental examination. He cannot be trained to pass it. 
He may be taught some single bits of behavior, but he gives 
himself away in so many other ways that his response inevitably 
gives a true picture of his capacity. Thus the child shows us his 
true self, the very self we are after, the very self that determines 
our choice of what we need to provide for him educationally. 

Those parents who sometimes attempt to coach their chil- 
dren to pass examinations do so because they are not sufficiently 
informed about the laws of growth. It is for the educator to de- 
vise a method and a means by which a parent can become a 
partner, rather than a possible hindrance in the education of 


his child. 


It is Юг this reason that we propose a fourth person who 
can be of basic importance to the child in school. Initially de 
may consider the task of this fourth person to be mainly in ns 
field of developmental examining. We may call him (or her) 
the developmental examiner. His duty is to give us a sumay 
picture of a child's rate and method of growth, and of his leve 
of behavior growth—as to quantity and quality. | 

А developmental appraisal can become а talking link be- 
tween home and school, but it is still only one contributing 
factor toward arriving at a final decision as to what is best a 
à child. The child needs also to be judged by his behavior both 
in his home and in his school group. This is why we might sug- 
gest enlarging the scope of the developmental examiner into a 
larger role of what might be termed a "developmental guidance 


coordinator." It is the kind of assignment that a person Ww ould 
need to grow into. 


The work of such an 
velopmental examin 
servations in the с] 
In addition, 
coordinator to 


individual would include not only de- 
ation of the individual children, but also ob- 
assrooms and conferences with each teacher. 
interviews with the parents would enable the 
find out more about each child's home behavior 
and his past development, and to interpret developmental find- 
ings for the parent. The final coordinating task would come in 
imparting all of this information to the principal, who would then 
be ready to make any final decision about the child. 

Each of these four individuals will be discussed separately 
in an attempt to present our version of their separate roles and 
to suggest ways and means by which they can support each 
other for the ultimate good of the child. They will be discussed 
in the order of their importance to the child: the parent, the 
teacher, the developmental examiner, and the principal. How- 
ever, in the final analysis, the decision of the principal may be 
the most important for the educational welfare of the child. 


CHAPTER 22 


РАКЕМТ5 


ARN UL 


This chapter is addressed primarily to parents of kindergarten, first, 
and second grade children. This is because the principles of this book— 
that all children should have the privilege of starting school when and 
only when they are ready, that they should be correctly grouped and 
that they should be allowed to proceed at a rate which fits their own 
individual development—are most effectively put into practice in these 
earliest school years. 

For those parents whose children are already past these earliest 
grades, the same educational principles hold true. We hope that if any 
readers whose children may be beyond these early grades suspect from 
what we have to say that their children may be having school difficulties 


even in the upper grades, overplaced or wrongly 


85 а result of being, 
he 


PAM, they will at least check carefully on this possibility with t 
Cacher or principal. 
қ Parents on the whole are deeply interested in the education of their 
children, Up to a child’s entrance into kindergarten they have been the 
chief guardians of his growth and education. Nursery schools have given 
much to the life of the young child, but they have acted somewhat as an 
extension of the home. When that moment comes for a child to be ready 
to enter the big public schools, new expectations often arise in the 
minds of most parents. 
Sometimes these expectations are unrealistic and overdemanding. 

a the other hand, the close relationship between parent and child alerts 
parent to the child’s true capacity and needs, and helps him to know 
what might be reasonable to expect for his child from a school experi- 
ence. Parents have a great deal to contribute in the area of education, 
and some of the most effective reforms that have taken place in this area 
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may be traced to the demands of parents. Certainly ыы р-а 
willingness to pay local taxes have enabled public schools 
facilities that could not have been provided otherwise. | лаве 

There was а time when the education of young children was would 
completely in the hands of their parents. (Some children = adiac 
profit by a slower induction into school and more planned "e oad re 
until they were as much as 7 or 8 years of age.) This was follo чейн inl 
time when the child was given over almost ot to the e 

е parent was called in only when there was trouble. 8 

= Things have indeed ке and now both parents is E." 
work together in this important matter of the education of the c i а 
effectiveness of their cooperation, especially in the early schoo y 
may well determine the entire course of the child’s education. ; kinder- 

What has happened to a child in the years before he d e 
garten or first grade will, of course, determine to a large еш ше, 
will adjust and what he will bring to school in the way of ere 
This does not mean that if he has attended a nursery school ud а 
garten, he will be that much ahead and thus ready to enter schoo њи 7 
the allotted time. Parents must keep reminding themselves that gr ішіне 
takes its own time. It cannot be hurried, Cultivating speed for its 
sake has the inherent danger of producing a crash later on. 1 years. 

Nursery school can provide new meaning to the смену ве сі 5 
The movement to provide more and better nursery schools has өзг” 
real boon to both parents and children, Many nursery schools wt м 
that three years is а good age for starting. It is a time when the ¢ iy to 
both able to Separate emotionally from his parents and also to е у 
adjust to a group. Three mornings a week, in our opinion, are и 
adequate but probably better for the child than daily attendance. 


home 
а three-morning-a-week schedule, he is not moved too far from 
base, but is provided with n 


Nursery school may, 
tional opportunities whic 
which most nursery sch 
necessary to make of 
adapt its requiremen 


ew interests and experiences. | duca- 
in many ways, be one of the most ideal zi sses 
h a child will have. Because of the small С % is 
ools maintain, and the minimum и 
the child at that age, the nursery school can 

ts to the abilities of the child. 4. 


the most part, hi 
functions most comfortably, 


ove 
mpt to help the preschooler oe bie 
t, at the same time, will гезре 
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need to function where he is. A child may not be ready to join the group, 
to share, to take his turn, to cooperate fully in routines, and to come to 
school at every scheduled session. These immaturities will be fully 
respected. 

Nursery school can also be a learning experience for parents. Even 
though a child is old enough to attend nursery school, his life as a 
preschooler is still filled with crucial moments—accidents, illnesses, emo- 
tional outbursts, and inability to separate from his parent. These mo- 
ments demand a constant flow of communication between parent and 
teacher. One needs to inform the other about the life of the child when 
the other is not present. So much can be ironed out or dealt with quickly 
if both parent and teacher are fully informed. It is not only the difficult 
moments, however, that need to be considered. There are also the posi- 
tive, happy, growing moments that should be communicated. Nursery 
school can be a happy and rewarding time for the child. It is a separa- 
tion from the home which can still be shared with the home. 

A public school situation, even a kindergarten or first grade, will 
need to make somewhat more demands, but the early primary grades 
have much to learn from the more flexible atmosphere of the nursery 
school, 
The public school might also well take heed of the productive and 
Satisfying communication between parent and nursery school teacher. 
All too often the parent feels excluded as soon as his child enters the 
Public kindergarten. The snatched moments of communication when a 
Parent picked up her child at the end of the school morning are no 
longer possible in those schools which furnish bus transportation. Most 
Parents need to be satisfied with a scheduled conference with the 
teacher, or a PTA meeting. Even when parents know things aren’t right 
With their child, they may be slow to report, fearing criticism or an 
adverse attitude toward the child. | 

Something should be done to increase opportunity for communica- 
tion between parents and teachers. The parent should be given easier 
access to the school, both to question and to inform. This need is more 
definite at the kindergarten and first grade level, but also extends up into 


Second grade. 
Much unnecessary and unwarran 


alleviated if parents were really in oing 
School and even given a chance to speak up. More communication be- 
tween parent and school could help parents to understand why their 


Children are experiencing difficulties. As we consider the basis of some 
much more information 


Parental decisions and demands, we realize how 
Parents need about what is really going on. 


ted criticism of the schools could 
formed about what is going on in 
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There will undoubtedly be many adjustments and р мев аА 
ments for any parent during the course of his child’s a " си iid 
is one of the reasons why it is so important to шаш д E Пу school 
tinuous communication between home and завео] к= 1ч ti the 
years. Actually, the educator, to carry out his task effective ү "— 18 
parent as much as the parent needs the educator. The teach өртей 
be informed about a child’s home behavior. Does ма н =" ги 
suggest that school is а good пое ков un the child? Does he 

agerness to go to school? Or the opposite: mw х 8 
eag т ay do teachers need to know about the child’s ұлыт 
response to school, but they would profit from knowing ws ia vind al 
early development in the years before he entered school. I nis чока 
information may best be obtained by the developmental examin а 
should be trained in this type of interviewing. Knowledge of а nen to 
early motor development, his language development, his йш, dt 
the routines of life all add to the total picture. Even such know e = 
whether he reads road signs or listens well when read to, gives а 
good clue to a child’s potential approach to reading. | d about 

Once the child starts school, his teachers should be informe | а 
many aspects of his life at home. It is particularly important for be i hich 
know of any fears which he may be experiencing, especially Sie й 
may have arisen in relation to some school experience. Maybe aie ut on 
stimulated by the reading of a story. Maybe the child galans мр“ 
his rubbers. Maybe toilet facilities trouble him, especially желе his 
is 7 and the lack of a full door which he can close fails to ed be 
needed privacy. All sorts of problems arise that could and shou re 
discussed with the school. Someone needs to be available for | 
discussions. " 

Ап excellent natural time of communication could ђе fostered al 
tween home and school if a 5- or 6-year-old's afternoon play nap pam 
be allowed for by the school schedule. This would mean that t u 
would be no afternoon kindergarten sessions and that first grade "rest 
be dismissed early. Some Fives still need to sleep. Most SIXES need а i 
time. Their fatigue is very evident in school during the afternoon ipie 

It would be far better for children of these ages to be at ho e 
enjoying and benefiting from a play nap. Some of the school i, и 
might be allowed to be taken home just as library books are taken d 
Mother and teacher might use this afternoon time to talk things ° 
with each other in personal conference or by phone. This interest оп ate 
part of the teacher would make it easier for the mother to communic 
and difficulties could be taken care of as they arise. g their 

Parents are often accused of wanting to get their children О use 
hands. It is argued that they oppose reduced first grade sessions ђеса 
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they would have to look out for their children that much longer. This 
may be true in isolated cases, but most parents think first about what is 
best for their child. If it became a custom for 5- and 6-year-olds to have 
an hour’s play nap in the afternoon, this would not only provide extra 
time for the parent but would revive the child and make him ready for 
his afternoon play and other activities. The interest the school would 
take in the child's home activity would add a new bond between home 
and school. 

Parents also need to know as much about what is going on in school 
as the teacher needs to know of what is going on at home. The child is 
not an adequate source of information on either score. Some parents have 
also complicated the decisions of the school by not facing the reality of 
their children. Some have been more concerned about what they want 
their children to be, than what they actually are. Some almost seem to 
treat their children and their children’s educational activities as status 
symbols. 

It is indeed a sad state of affairs when parents so view their children, 
Pushing them into college, professions, or social activities they neither 
Wish for or are suited for, in order that parental pride be satisfied. Much 
of the misery experienced nowadays at the college level is produced 
through pressures and false hopes on the part of the parents. These may, 
of course, be only one factor, but a vital enough factor to make it im- 
Portant for parents to check on themselves and to take stock of their 


attitudes and their demands. 


i? se influence on 
Fortunately many parents have recognized the adverse in 


Children when experiences, either social or educational, come to them 
before they are ready. Parent groups are now banding together to define 
rules and regulations in order to set in motion а decelerating process 
Which is needed to counteract the accelerating process which prevails 
in many communities. These parents realize, for instance, that jen 
dancing doesn't need to begin at 9 years of age. Twelve is quite ay 
enough. Interestingly enough, the children have not rebelled ve this 
idea of going more slowly socially. Rather, most have slipped back quite 
comfortably into a childhood they were being asked to forfeit. -— 
This same type of pushing has taken place in the — о ge ns 
Children into school early. The earlier a child is admitted to kinde: 
Barten, ready or not, the happier some parents have been. In um vd 
munities there is a constant war on between parents and school in re a 
tion to legal entrance date. These dates vary, as we have already а: 
Кот September 1 to the following January 1. Deadlines have their 
of course, but they should be related to growth expectations. А ер- 
tember 1 deadline for entrance into kindergarten at least relates to a 


D " 
Browth expectation as we know it. 
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as status 
This tendency to push their children аш по Б, 
symbols is Бу no means characteristic of Шеш» ДЫ сүра аме SER 
bow to those parents who have been in the e g 5 с њи fought their 
their children as they really are. Such parents Же айуан $e Qm 
battles alone, trying desperately to arrange for e 6 ак пече 
little more slowly than the expected rate, trying to nd 
in the grades in which caution suggested they о ВР 
It was in large measure just such parents who 4 с “enaka ја 
need of correct school placement, and who inspired us 2 ur аети ре 
research which has culminated in the present volume. bring! cheer Hb 
earlier chapters of this book have explained, наа oe ; intelligence 
neither age in years nor sheer intelligence as prt le ет either 
tests, is an adequate measure for determining a child's сам 
to start school or to be promoted from one grade to another. his child’s 
How a parent will accept the schools decision as to € ie 
readiness or nonreadiness for kindergarten will depend on en E all are 
Pride or disappointment will continue to be stimulated unti dut Ha ne 
able to view each child in his own right. It is unfortunate Й S ed it 
sponse of some parents, understandable as it may be, sti Е different 
necessary for schools to try to disguise the true identity ea e 
groups, trying to conceal the fact that one group at a certain gr? 
is more advanced than another. ES unt. 
It is the child's adjustment to the group that should be p right 
Correct grouping is fully as important as starting the child at oed 
time for him. We have seen the change in a child originally a Bad y 
in a top group in our North Haven applied study, after he nen 10 
properly replaced in a lower group whose demands were mor е Tool бай 
his abilities. An unhappy, lost child not wanting to come to in he is 
turn into a happily functioning child who loves school, when 
roperly placed. t be 
и у" ndi willingness to accept the fact that his child may hoa s 
ready to start kindergarten, or may be ready to start, but not e am 
in the most advanced group, is essential in permitting a comforta ait # 
pleasant beginning school experience for the child. Even more boy ог 
the parent's acceptance of the fact, when such is the case, that à 
girl may be going to need to repeat a grade. large pe" 
If our findings in both Weston and North Haven as to the “| turn 
centage of children now overplaced in our public schools shou book 
out to be true of schools throughout this land, m т school: 
will be the parents of children Who are currently overplaced in correct 
Ideally, as schools become increasingly aware of the need for pe put 
grade placement, they will Suggest that many of these children ly all 
back a grade. (Eventually when the Schools place all or near 


any readers of this 


) 
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children correctly from the time of entrance in kindergarten, there will 
be much less need for repeating. Some children may need to progress 
more slowly than the average, but this could be provided for by half- 
year intervals.) 
. Other than seeing that a child doesn't start school too early, there 
is probably no greater single contribution a parent can make toward his 
child's successful schooling than to help him accept the wisdom of the 
school's decision to have him repeat a grade—should such a decision be 
made. 
Parents all seem to share the quite reasonable worry that it will 
make their child unhappy if he finds that he must repeat. We have been 
amazed how easily this adjustment can be accomplished, dependent in 
part on how the school has handled it. The parental fear that repeating 
а grade will cause great and lasting emotional disturbance in the child is, 
in our experience, quite unfounded. 
The ways of adults must often seem arbitrary and strange to the 
child. But most children basically accept their parents’ decisions about 
important matters such as school. Time and again we have observed that 
boys and girls put back into the grade where they belong—the grade 
whose demands actually match their behavior abilities—are so much 
happier and more successful that both home and school often describe 
them as “a changed child.” 
More than that, however, we have found that if the parents them- 
selves really accept the importance of having the child in a grade which 
suits his abilities, that in most cases it is remarkably easy for them to 
convey this acceptance to the child. If a child is doing something his 


parents really believe in, and if, with even a minimum of tact, they assure 
him that they and the school have made a mistake about the grade he 
should be in, but that they now are going to correct that mistake, most 
children will accept the explanation and the shift in the grade not only 


calmly, but with relief. 
With a smoother working relationship between home and school, 
hool may be alleviated. Parents have, 


undue criticism of parents by the sc 
for instance, been subjected to unfair criticism from the school about 
{айу if the school feels that 


What they teach their children at home, especi 
the parent is encroaching on its territory. There was а time when the 
Schools frowned upon a parent teaching his child the alphabet. But home 
is the very place where the young child shows this kind of interest most. 
Ву 4 many want to print а few letters. By 5, they like to read letters on 
Cereal box tops or in television commercials. They enjoy looking through 
magazines, picking out the letters they know in advertisements. There 
is no reason whatsoever why such activities should not be permitted and 


encouraged. They make an exciting game which many a child enjoys. 
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This very phrase, “an exciting game which he enjoys, il pie aa 
any successful early or later home teaching. Let the већа i iom 
time comes, be responsible for the more didactic, ате ез sit 
but let the home teach through games and through the bani cad ic 
sharing. If the child wants to learn to read at home before n и 
offered at school, by all means let him. А parent can quickly jae Бе Ети 
a child has had enough. A parent also needs to distinguish henne s 
child's interest in recognizing single words or in learning to spell words, 
and his readiness for formal reading instruction. Eon] 

Much, in fact rather too much, has been written about the AI 
teaching of reading in the preschool years. Certainly any marhe de 
quite naturally let her child 50 as far as his spontaneous interests sope T 
along these lines. Research has shown, however, that most c = pu 
setting up formal reading instruction in the preschool years do acis 
ceed in teaching the child to read. Even if they do, such a pres 
advancement over his contemporaries is usually not maintained. 
bright members of his class group will 
surpass him once the class has re 
to read. Play is the рге 
his time. 

Allowing a child to learn is one 
school years is another, It is unfortu 
teaching a child. He then lose: 


: - even 
very quickly catch up or е an 
р ; г learnit 
ached the customary time for lear ue 
, at he is was 
schooler’s work. Let's not worry that he is wé 


thing. Formal teaching in the apt 
nate when a parent thinks piden 
5 the quality of living, the experiencing ot 
gether that is the stuff of their relationship. Not that a child may а 
choose certain areas to experience with his parent, especially as he и | 
into first grade. Who is more eager for homework than the first ie 9 
Some feel cheated if not given some homework, at least now and the 
This homework he тау very much enjoy sharing with his parent. lous 
Homework can, unfortunately, in later years, become a tremenc e 
burden for both parent and child. The very school that may have ст wd 
cized the home for teaching the child before he came to school, us 
later on place a heavy burden on the home in the way of dd 
The terrible load of homework, which is as often a load on the eH 
as on the child, needs to be seriously reassessed by our schools. eo 
school placement will reduce this problem to some extent. The Во 


should be used to enrich the school program, but it should not be ех 
pected to replace it or to substitute for it. 

The quality of the child’s life at home becomes e 
Even as early as kindergarten, it is е 
has come from. Responsible 


vident to a ipa 
asy to tell what kind of a fonte an 

parenthood is not an easy job, but it sies! 
essential one. The best parents tend to be those who have the gre ing 
appreciation for the difficulties the school faces, and for what it is ШУ! 
to accomplish. 
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| Conversely, it is often the most demanding parents, from the school’s 
point of view, who turn out to be the least responsible. Of course, a poor 
parent isn't going to turn into а good one overnight. When the school 
offers a helping hand, however, and proves to a parent that a child placed 
in a suitable school environment can become a more rewarding child to 
rear, more can gradually be asked of the parent. 

It is essential for the parent to realize that what has happened and 
will continue to happen to the child at home becomes important in his 
adjustment and success at school. Of course what happens to the child 
at home relates as much to his growth rate and his individuality as to 
what his parents have provided for him, but there is still much that 


parents can do to help every child function at his very best level. 
as the parent is concerned, is to 


Perhaps the biggest step, so far 
ready the child is 


cooperate with the school in the determination of how 
for what it has to offer, and what grade or group the child should be 
placed т. A perceptive parent may already know the answer to these 


questions even before the school discusses its decision as to grade place- 
ry quick to know whether her 


ment. A perceptive mother is usually уе 
general behavior 


child is up to, or behind, others of his age so far as 
Maturity is concerned. 

Most schools are happy 
on their own findings. Together, 
decision to a practical test. Early an 
through the grades until school and pa 
Partners in helping each child to make the ve 
m school. 


to have the parents’ confirmation or comment 
school and parent can then put their 
d initial cooperation can mature 
rent can really be classed as true 
ry most possible of his years 


as this is that those parents who are 
interested enough in their children’s education to read a technical book 
of this sort are, almost without exception, parents who already have a 
Sincere, sensible, and practical approach to educational problems. 

holds true for PTA meetings and lectures on 
and similar subjects. So often teachers 
after a lecture, “If only the other par- 
to these meetings are usually our 
willing and even determined that 
and not pushed be- 


The irony of any chapter such 


The same principle 
School readiness, grade placement, 
and school administrators remark 
ents had been here! The ones who come 
best parents. They are the ones already 
their children should be correctly placed in school 
yond their ability. These are the ones who cooperate fully with any sug- 
Bestions we make: It always seems [0 be the parents who don’t need the 
information who come to the meetings.” 

We, too, wish that we could reach these other parents—parents who 
Sometimes fear that recognition of individual differences and correct 
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grouping means discrimination. If they would only realize that teaching 
a child at the level he is ready for is not discrimination, but privilege. 

Parents are perhaps the strongest pressure group in the world, be- 
cause their demands that their children have the best possible education 
are supported by their strong emotional need to see their children func- 
tioning happily and effectively. Those parents who have seen their own 
child released from the struggling and suffering of a grade whose de- 
mands far exceeded his abilities, and become a comfortable and effective 
student in a grade which fitted him, are in a position to do a great service 
for other parents. They can do this service by telling others of their ow? 
experiences and by strongly supporting their own school in its efforts to 
see that all its students are correctly placed and correctly grouped. 


CHAPTER 23 


THE TEACHER 


ИМО АНА 


А child’s life often revolves around his teacher, especially in the 
early grades. A teacher can make or break his school year. Likewise, the 
child can sometimes make or break the teacher's year. 

There has been much written about the poor caliber of our teachers 
and about the poor training. No one seems concerned, however, with 
the overburdening of the teacher, with the fact that many a teacher has 
to put up with impossible situations day after day. It is no wonder 
teachers have developed a special syndrome of week-end illnesses. This 
is the only time they can afford to be ill. Their dedication to their work, 
which is true of most teachers, insures their recovery by Monday morn- 
Ing. Some, however, cannot take the frustrations of their attempts to 


teach children at a grade level for which many of these children are not 
ready, Exhaustion mounts in these teachers; eventually they have to give 
ortage is unquestionably in- 


up their chosen profession. Our teacher sh 
creased because of those who have had to leave the profession. 

It is often said that good teachers are born. As early as 6 or 7 years 
Of age girls especially are already plying the trade as they play school; 
and many have their hearts already set on becoming teachers. There is 
Perhaps no profession whose members are as dedicated and optimistic 
as the teaching profession. Teachers have the right to both of these at- 
titudes when one considers the pliable material with which they work 
—young children and their growing minds. Unfortunately, they may be 
forced into the misuse of these high attitudes when they are made to 


attempt things that can’t be done. 
. . We have found that most 
judge the readiness of their children. 


garten level when it is easier to spot th 
327 


teachers have a very good capacity to 
This is especially true at a kinder- 
e unready child. An adjustment 
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difficulty, such as a child crying day after day, clearly i со еј 
tional immaturity. A child who can’t follow directions or pe : im не 
is quickly spotted by a kindergarten teacher. She soon Fe | ам ы 
what сап ђе asked of each child and which ones can work bes | я ed 
Often a teacher has little preliminary material about tbe кш; и 
thus has to work through trial and error. Much of this work > а 
unnecessary or could be made more effective if she had je $ nite 
developmental appraisal of each child. If the children are a E Ts 
correctly to begin with, they can achieve together, and an effectiv 
program can begin to move earlier in the school year. — 
In our studies we have often been amazed to note how closc жп 
developmental findings coincided with the teacher's judgment, ep med 
at the kindergarten level. The teacher is, after all, dealing with m 
turity of the child. She comes to realize that, more than any nter pue 
maturity or readiness can determine the child's adjustment to the gra 
he is in. iness 
Beyond the kindergarten level, teachers’ judgments as to екше 
may lose their clear-cut accuracy, in part because as the ай Lew 
older, the teacher becomes more involved in educating them. We E 
covered this in our Weston study. Part of the teacher's job is to pia a 
to cajole, to encourage, to hope. We have been able to d ex- 
Supportive attitude as we trained teachers to become Seven ‚де, 
aminers. Slowly we have had to help them give up this teacher attitu 
which can interfere with their objective сх 
mine the level at which a child is operati 
how much he can respond to and learn, 


We have often seen a teacher shift to wh 
realistic apprais 


ter- 
amining procedures. To pid 
ng is different from finding 


at seemed to иза uu 
al of a given child's readiness as soon as she ao? chát 
more fully informed about his developmental level. It has seemed wn 
she needed this kind of factual support to confirm and to refine ber м 
judgments, which without such help sometimes tend to be ЈН есті 
We have been amazed by the rapid sharpening of teachers’ evalua chil- 
as soon as they were given this developmental material about theit еі 
dren. This is indeed an area where teacher-training could be Dope 
This training should help a teacher to spot a misplaced child they 
quickly. As teachers come to know more about the laws of growth put 
will realize that decisions about a child’s placement should not oe 
off in the hopes that he will eventually improve. The facts must ђе f? 
and immediate decisions made as to what is best for him. ла 

Teachers have not only had to put up with the misplaced chi hild. 
with the child who is hard to teach, but also with the disruptive ел о 
To support the burden of a disruptive child is asking too much Les has 
the teacher and of the group. We have clocked the time a teacher 


and 
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spent during a morning with a disruptive child. It can amount to a good 
25% of her time. This is not teaching; it is custodial care. The rest of the 
class is not only being disrupted, but is being deprived of the teacher's 
attention, which they are entitled to receive. A solution of proper place- 
ment of disruptive children needs to be found, not only for the sake of 
the teacher and the class, but also for their own sakes. 

If a group is really ready for the work of a grade, then the teacher 
can use her energy constructively. All of her otherwise wasted energy, 
often needed to combat and to discipline unnecessarily, is now available 
in a new kind of way. We have barely tapped the creative potential of 
many teachers, either because their energy is used up in dealing with 
disruptive or unready children or because they have to use a rigid pro- 
gramming to hold a group together. It is not only the teacher's creative 
forces that become available when a class is grouped correctly, but also 
the creative forces of the group itself. When a group is working well to- 
gether it generates its own energy and ideas. Under such circumstances 
teaching can become a challenge and the interplay between teacher and 
group can produce an atmosphere that is conducive to learning at its best. 

It is just this atmosphere which seems to us in danger of being lost 
in the team teaching experiments now under way in some of our primary 
Schools. By team teaching we mean the use of a different teacher for 
every subject; the children go to а different room for each subject which 
is taught by a teacher who is supposedly a specialist in that subject. Very 
large groups of students, as many as 80 or 100, assemble from time to 
time in a home or base room, under the supervision of a single teacher. 

This plan seems to us to have several serious disadvantages. To be- 
gin with, children, especially in the earlier grades, need to feel a con- 
tinuing relationship with their teacher and with their special group of 
classmates. This is lost as they go from room to room. Also, bigness up- 
sets them, and their basic homeroom group is large indeed. Furthermore, 
too much change disorients them. As one bright little girl recently com- 
mented of team teaching, “It’s kind of confusin’.” 

The atmosphere generated when there is a good relationship between 
teacher and child becomes the basis for a good school spirit, a spirit 
which is sadly lacking in so many schools today. Parents come to know 
when the school spirit is good. They can feel it in their children. They, 


in turn, enter into the spirit and are ready to foster it in any way they can. 
We have already mentioned the need for closer communication be- 
ades. There should be 


tween home and school, especially in the early gr: 

time allowed for parents to communicate with teachers, and teachers to 
communicate with parents. This time needs to be provided. That is why 
it is asking too much of a kindergarten teacher to be responsible for two 
groups, one in the morning and the other in the afternoon. She cannot 
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possibly give the attention and time needed to plan for 50 children 2 
she should be responsible for not more than 25. With correct school plac = 
ment, however, she might be able to handle a larger single group i 
adequate space and a helper were available. 

Т Шри activities need more planning time, not only ая 
that will be conducted in the schoolroom, but also those which can rela 
the 5-year-old to his community. Such excursions need special aonb 
The kindergarten teacher becomes increasingly aware of the арі ~ 
the local community as she has more time to consider such facilities. 5 | 
becomes aware of the new construction sites, of the stores that nee = 
welcome a small group of children, of the factories, and hopefully, У 
farms. As she sees the meaningful expressions of these experiences in га 
children’s play at school, she will know that the effort of planning an 
execution were more than worthwhile, ж 

Similar planning is needed for first and second grades. Learning : 
50 much more related to context in these early grades. Here у 
teacher needs time for planning. When she has a group truly ready i 
the grade and ready to absorb her planning, the rewards of education ar 
felt both by the teacher and her children. the 

A teacher should not be working alone in her planning. She needs 8 
opportunity to discuss each of her children with the developmental egam- 
iner and thus to conjecture what kind of activities would be most ш 
ingful to her special group. She needs the support of her principal, both 1 


m : 5 
giving ideas and in providing needed equipment and extra personnel 
needed. 


А youn 


r 
5 kindergarten group which is operating at a preschool у 
4-year-old 1 


evel needs an extra pair of hands, Providing this needed 
can become a real problem. The true recognition of its need might ы ot 
for the provision of an extra half-day staff member. Student teachers se ў 
provide the necessary help and receive good training from such ји 
Also in the school itself, if the ll. 12-, and 13-year-olds were still СО 


iall 
nected with the elementary unit, there would be many girls, especial ы 
12-уеаг- 


| hoo 
determined at the time of 5€ do 


could, for these older children, restr: 


ће inter” 
pretation of the records. If the fi 


ict himself to helping with the 7 
rst and second grade sessions 
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shorter, some of the afternoon time could be used by a teacher for this 
kind of examining. 

As a starter, so that a teacher could feel the developmental level of 
her group, she might restrict herself to a very short individual examina- 
tion, with each child being asked to write his name and the numbers 
from one to twenty. As they write, the teacher should take time to ob- 
serve each child individually so that she can become aware of the child’s 
posturing, overflow behavior, grasp of the pencil, response to difficulties, 
and other factors. 

After each child in the entire class has written his name and the 
numbers, the teacher can analyze each record and seriate them, compar- 
ing children. One small experience like this can help her to respect 


development and to have a new feeling for the individual child, seeing 


him not only in his own right, but also as his abilities relate to those of 


the rest of the class. 

By no means do we propose to a 
already overburdened teachers. The 
mental examination and evaluating it in ord 
readiness or unreadiness for the class proposed is clearly the work of a 
special individual, specially chosen and specially trained and with time 
made available for this important task. Though it can be extremely useful 
to the classroom teacher to obtain a better perspective on the relative 
standing of each pupil, she should not be responsible for the bulk of 


developmental examining. 


dd another function to the work of 


formal task of giving a develop- 
er to determine each child’s 
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THE DEVELOPMENTAL EXAMINER 
AS A KEY FIGURE IN A 
DEVELOPMENTAL PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


ШШЩШШЩ ҮҮТ 


ШШШ 


: it in 

The Gesell developmental examination, as we have sce Ti 
this volume, has many possible uses. It has proved extremely va * > 
in a clinical service, to help us know more about the child we од, 
amining. It сап be of great help when a child is having trouble 10 f ntify- 
by giving information about his actual developmental level and ide 
ing instances of gross misplacement. А develop- 

However, to be capable of conducting and evaluating a we 
mental test is one thing; to put it to practical use is quite another. have 
have used these developmental tests in our own clinical service we hich 
often had difficulty in putting into practice the course of action “ні 
developmental findings might suggest. If the problems which а thing 
revealed on such an examination were outstanding, then some to à 
should, of course, be done for him as, for instance, replacement 1n 
lower grade. in the 

Often, however, replacement was extremely difficult to effect ! shift 
existing school setup. Often the only way it could be effected was to 5, 


the child to another school. We frequently found ourselves saying» 
should be replaced in his present s 


if there 
chool setting and could be ч were 
were a total school shake-up.” By this we were inferring that ther 


that 
many other children in the school who also needed replacement ae chil 
if this could be arranged for all the children who needed it, then кенет. 
in question could be replaced without separating him out as the v 
one. 
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It is this total school shake-up we are now recommending. We would 
like to see the schools begin to make a more effective approach than 
many do to the problem of adequate class grouping and correct grade 
placement of all the children, based on their actual behavior level as 
revealed by a careful developmental examination. 

Thus, at the present stage of our thinking we see the developmental 
examination being used most effectively as part of a total school-place- 
ment program. 

The developmental examiner is a key figure in any such develop- 
mental placement program. A fully trained, full-time examiner for each 
school unit of 600 pupils might be the ideal in putting such a program 
into operation. But smaller beginnings are possible. Often the growth of 
a program such as we are advocating is surer if it begins as a response to 
a school’s recognition of a need of better grouping and better placement 
for each individual child. 

The essential ingredient of a developmental placement program, 
after all, is the point of view, and the essence of that point of view as we 
see it is a respect for the child's behavioral age. This age can, it is true, 
be evaluated by other means than a developmental examination. A 
teacher's judgment, as discussed in the previous chapter, can often quite 
accurately define a child's behavioral level, especially in kindergarten. 
Тоо often, however, a teacher's judgment is not sufficiently convincing 
and is shelved, awaiting further proof. Findings from a developmental 
examination are extremely useful in supporting the teacher's judgment. 

It is a repeated delight for us to observe a teacher's response when 
à developmental examination of one of her children is discussed with her. 
А teacher once remarked to us, "It has taken me 8 months to understand 
What you have revealed through a half-hour examination." It would be 
fortunate if all examinations could be thus revealing and conclusive. 


Who Should Examine 


The choice of the examiner and the training of such a person im- 
mediately poses a problem. Our present thinking leads us to believe 
that he or she might best be someone chosen out of the educational 
ranks, someone with a background of close contact with groups of chil- 
dren. In the end it is not just a child's behavioral age both in rate and 
quality level that we wish to determine, but also what type of grouping 


would best fit his needs. 

Grouping will, of course, event 
volved. Therefore each school will need to w 
grouping which will depend on the behaviora 


ually depend upon the children in- 
ork out its own system of 
1 levels of each individual 
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child and the number of children involved. It might аеру pel e 
to group 100 children at a grade level than 50. The — m как 
allow for more quality gradations, but any group, howev er sm: | 4 e 
take into account a child's rate of growth, even though he might be 
ne at that level. | 

m examiner needs to balance two factors at all times, first Ns 
individual child in his own developmental right and this same pee "e 
his adjustment to the group. We would wish the examiner not on и 
know the child individually through the developmental examination, ini 
also to observe him in a group situation. That is why we might С = 
the background of the examiner to be in education, so that he > а i 
times substitute for the teacher and experience each child's adjustmer 
to the group firsthand. 3 

His cm experience has also given him close contact with aoe 
ministrative staff as well as with parents. These are all to his wes 
Thus, if a developmental examiner is chosen from among the teac eis 
staff, his new role as developmental examiner is enriched by his bac 

round. d 

P. There is one shift, however, which such an examiner must be epe 
to make. He needs to shed his more involved role as a teacher and (77 | 
on the more detached role of an examiner. He needs to realize зе - 
examining situation includes teaching only incidentally. He needs to in т 
іп mind that the main purpose of the examination is to make an eva Ее 
tion of how а child is functioning, where ће is behaving. A certain amour 
of praise may be given in a perfectly natural way, but in general the ne : 
teacher-examiner needs to curb the elaborate praise and encourageme^ 
which is so much a part of a classroom learning situation, so little a prope 
part of an examining situation. ей 

There was a time іп our early planning for developmental ca rate 
when we thought each teacher might be able to examine the children dh 
his own class. Since the examination is a fairly simple one and pi 
teacher would be using the examination within the confines of his E 
grade demands, we thought that this might present a fairly easy papers 
However, we immediately ran into the need for a release of time to jd 
duct the examinations. We also soon realized that the adequate pend 
tation and evaluation of the examination needed a very special bac 
ground of training,! 


қ ; an 

1The one area which might give trouble to the former teacher trained wer 
examiner but without any special psychological background, could be an ins licaP 
where a child being examined has some special psychological or emotional hane 
with which such an examiner, at the beginning of his career, might not be fam igh 
Thus a child suffering from a minimal brain injury or a slight degree of autism ithout 
give an unusual, inadequate, or otherwise atypical response. Any examiner ked y 
special psychological training should make it a rule always, in the case of a mar 


atypical response, to refer the child to a qualified psychologist. 
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Still more important, someone has to be equipped to see the total 
over-all view, not of just one class, but of all the classes of one grade 
level; and these in turn as related to the grade level above and the grade 


level below. For effective developmental placement there must be fluid 
is not just one obvious answer as to 


interplay between groups. There 
hild. Much will depend upon how the 


what group will best suit a given c 


groups form. 
We also have considered the extreme opposite solution to the prob- 


lem of who can most effectively give the developmental examination. 
This would be to put the examination into the hands of an already 
trained person such as the school psychologist, who could readily absorb 
the needed training to become an effective developmental examiner. 
However, this solution could have the disadvantage of placing an extra 
burden on the psychologist in addition to his already heavy duties. 
Time will be the judge as to who can best fit this new educational 
role of developmental examiner and the answer may well be different in 


different school systems. 


Training of the Examiner 


We have been most fortunate ourselves in having the experience of 
training two developmental examiners? who are now in their third year 
of our applied project in placement at the North Haven schools. These 
two examiners, both women, were chosen from the ranks of their sepa- 
rate school staffs, one a second grade, the other a fourth grade teacher. 
Each had been very successful as а teacher. Neither had had any special 
Psychological background or training. 

They were initially trained in the fall of 1962 at a two-week work- 
Shop held at the Gesell Institute, during which time they became famil- 
iar with the tests, both in relation to procedures and interpretations. 
They also observed considerable testing of children from 5 to 10 years 
of age, Following the workshop they received close supervision as they 
themselves examined, and further training in the interpretation of their 
findings. 

Summarizing their findings in 
soon discovered that they would 1 
they did not analyze and summarize 
day that he was examined. 

A word here as to just ho 
response to the developmental examina 


Е 2 Two examiners have been thoroughly trained b wi 
stration project in North Haven. Several dozen other examiners | 
though less intensively, in a series of two-week workshops which 
twice a year for qualified school personnel, at the Gesell Institute. 


writing was not easy at first, but they 
ose their total impression of a child if 
his record, preferably on the same 


w one goes about evaluating the child’s 
tion. As we have just commented, 
y us for work in our demon- 
ers have been trained, 
are being held 
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; а{һег, 
this kind of examination does not yield а single numerical in meet 
the child's response to each part of the MON is m sete ihe 
age norms for that test. At first the examiner wi E Past TT of this 
tables and test description of each test as given in detai B E 
book, or the more succinct capsule age summaries in каг — 

Eventually as he gathers experience, he will need less an im "we 
to consult the text. He will "know" what to expect of the 5- or nd the 
the 7-year-old. As he gains familiarity with each of the tests bes 
responses expected at the different ages, he will also become increas “a 
interested in the longitudinal flow of behavior in response to ead = за 
test. He will actually see in his mind’s eye the arm of the Tacamp! Ју 
Man, for instance, as it moves upward on the body line, turns ТЕ = 
upward and shortens in length. Knowledge about the longitudina о i 
flow and the direction in which behavior changes will help the соп 
substantially in determining the age placement of each individua 
sponse. d 
oo responses to most of the developmental tests can be елес АР 
with respect to several variables, even the child’s response to ee: а 
test may fall variably at several different age levels. Added to pal 
child may respond much more maturely to some one test in the ba 
than to others. A 

However, scoring, though important, is only one part of the total ean 
uation of the examination. It is the synthetic capacity to put the E 
together in a total that is essential. This unity is best expressed by S his 
the child a behavioral or developmental age, around which. all Ж а 
responses may be seen to cluster. When the range of a child's behav = 
is wide, not only in different tests, but also within а single test, it may en 
be easy to define the basic age where behavior clusters. This ability co! 
only with practice. "A 

"ere аге some examiners who even with experience find it dino 
to make this kind of final total appraisal. They prefer to hold to | na ln 
Scoring and in fact prefer the kinds of tests which yield a specific e 
merícal score. The developmental examination, which requires à и 
appraisal rather than yielding a clear-cut score, 15 not а good too 
such examiners. | wate 

One of our examiners reported after a month of examining 5-у ће 
olds that what she was really after suddenly hit her like a bolt of lig 1 
ning. She began to feel the essence of 5-year-old behavior, of суйент, 
behavior, and of the leftover remnants of 4-year-old behavior. From 
on she examined with greater surety, and was able to make rapid pes 
effective appraisals. Within a years time both examiners became © 
tremely proficient in examining and in appraising. ners 

It is interesting to observe the ways in which different ies 
build up their individual methods of appraisal. Different parts of 
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examination say different things to different people. Some get most out 
of the Incomplete Man test, others out of Right and Left, and still others 
out of memory-for-designs (Monroe Visual Three). Each separate part 
tells its own story so that the examiner is never at a loss for pertinent ma- 
terial. It is as the examiner comes to realize the way in which one part of 
the examination supports and confirms another part that a final effective 


appraisal can be made. 


There is nothing automatic about a developmental examination. 


That is why it is so unsatisfactory to those examiners who wish to come 
out with a single numerical score. Behavior elicited by the developmen- 
tal examination forms a living whole. The structure of behavior is intricate 
and yet it functions relatively smoothly as а whole. As Dr. Gesell has 
often pointed out: behavior has shape, behavior grows. The Copy Forms 
test may some day reveal the brain as a computer system far more in- 
tricate than any man-made machine. 
The examiner can be fatigued 
marizes the behavioral essence of 


but exhilarated when he finally sum- 
ў а child from a developmental exam- 
ination, and the examination is of use mainly when this kind of meaning 
can be secured. This can then be communicated to the parent, to the 
teacher, to the principal. Scores alone do not tell the story. It is the 
living, working texture of the child and his behavior that must be under- 


stood and explained. 


Use of the Developmental Examination in a School Placement Program 


for a development 
Е such a service 


al examiner in its budget 
becomes generally appre- 
potential results of such a 


A school will provide 
only as the need and value о 
ciated. When, however, educators weigh the 
service, they may recognize that correct placement can reduce the need 
for some of the special services NOW necessary. Remedial work is often 
used in an effort to hold a child up to 2 level he cannot maintain. If he 
were placed where he could function, he might no longer need this extra 


help. 
ding believe that the need for remedial reading 


help, for instance, could be greatly lessened if children were not forced 


to start reading before they were ready. If children could all wait till 
they were ready, they might not get into trouble with their reading in the 


first place. 

Тће consideration of the load of examining which any school place- 
ment program will present must be faced early in such a program. Our 
Own first year's load in our applied project in North Haven was entirely 
too heavy. We hoped to cover the first three grades in each school, which 


meant a basic 300 examinations plus an extra 100 when the kindergarten 
Was reexamined in the spring. There was also the 10-minute spring screen- 


Many teachers of rea 


M 
> 
a 
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ing test for the 100 next year’s kindergarten applicants. Although an 
examination only takes around a half hour, four examinations a day with 
the needed time for evaluation and appraisal are all that most examiners 
will wish to undertake. 

Our present thinking is that we would eventually like to see a de- 
velopmental examiner be responsible for a school unit of around 600 
children from kindergarten through fifth grade. The initial coverage of 
the entire school, providing for at least one developmental examination 
of each child, would be demanding, but it could be accomplished within 
the first two years of a concerted program. 

A tentative examining schedule for a school starting in with such а 
program is shown in Table 92. 


TABLE 92 Examining Schedule 


First Year Second Year Third Year 


Kindergarten applicants (spring) о ана 90 
Kindergarten (spring) 100. 100 100 


First grade (fall) 100: As mdi М needed 
Second grade (winter) ‘Gin Sey needed > needed 
Third grade (as needed) As needed ‘AS денеде. A8 needed 
Fourth grade (fall) As needed 10 ins" ^ needed 
Fifth grade (winter) As needed 100 As needed 
cM аке йена the line of promotion and when traced back will reveal when the develoP" 


In the first year of any full-scale program such as this, major €? 
phasis should be placed on the first three classes, that is kindergarte? 
through second grade. The screening test for kindergarten applicants 
could and should determine the grouping of the next year’s kindergarte? 
group. Also the spring examinations of the kindergarten subjects c" 
determine their subsequent first grade grouping. 


First and second grades would be more difficult to group without et 
much disruption, if they had already started school before the placeme" 
program began. Onl 


Е bega y obvious misplacements might at first be consid 

or examination, but on the other hand, some semblance of adjust? 
placement might not be too difficult following examining, especially ! 
separate 515-, 614-, and 15-year-old groups were established. 

This first year examining program would include 300 examination® 
plus 100 Screening examinations for kindergarten applicants. Children ^ 
the upper grades (third, fourth, and fifth grades) could be examine 
when special needs or problems arose. 


d 
The fourth and ffth grade groups could be covered in the secon! 


~ 
Мы 
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year of examining, plus both the current kindergarten group and the 
kindergarten applicants. This would demand relatively the same number 
of examinations as in the first year of examining. The children in first 
second, and third grades would have been covered by a developevental 
examination the previous year. 
| By the third year of our proposed program the entire school popula- 
tion through fifth grade would have been examined at least once, though 
the final kindergarten group would have had only a screening coverage. 
This kindergarten group will need to be examined in the spring along 
with the next year’s kindergarten applicants. 
Although we initially examined the kind 
Haven in both fall and spring, we now feel that the kindergarten ap- 
plication screening examination in the spring before kindergarten en- 
trance provides adequate coverage for the fall grouping. Only those 
kindergarten children who appear obviously misplaced should receive a 


full examination in the fall. 
_A very important part of any 
spring examination and plan for p 


which will be entering school in the 
to these records and time to discuss them with the examiner. Within the 


early weeks of school each teacher will be able to judge whether the 
placement of a child is correct. She should refer any questionable cases 
back to the examiner for a complete examination. Any shifts in place- 
ment should ideally be made early in the school year. As soon as the 
teacher has formed a judgment about each of the pupils, she should add 
this judgment to the child’s developmental record during а conference 


with the examiner. 

After a school placement program begins to move smoothly, there 
should be only a minimal need for replacement of children according to 
their developmental or behavioral age. The kindergarten screening test 
given in the spring preceding school entrance may not be adequate in 
some cases, and for these cases the information derived from a full de- 


velopmental coverage as discussed above may be needed. 

From first grade on, if the developmental findings, along with the 
teacher's realistic evaluation of each child, have really been followed, 
there should be little need for shifts after the initial group placement. 
There may be a few exceptions, as when a shift is indicated because of 
а child-teacher clash, or to give the child the security of being with a 


friend—or, of course, more basically, when a child’s growth does not 


Proceed in an even or predicted manner. 

For those schools which may not be in a position to undertake a 
full and elaborate placement program, we might suggest as a starter 
confining the developmental examining to à preliminary examining of 


ergarten groups at North 


placement program should be the 
lacement of the kindergarten group 
fall. Teachers need to have access 
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the incoming kindergarten group. The two-day spring ко as 
could be used. In most schools, however, this does not provide e : EE 
time for tests. An individual appointment system is far англай ы 
be arranged. This past year, the North Haven se ental ni н E -а 
pointments of prekindergarten children, at 20-minute intervals. Кү 
sponse of the parents was gratifying. They felt as if they Ó qwe 
the courtesy of private school attention. If the parent was nee ү м 
company the child during the 10-minute screening examination, thi 
her good time for registration, too. 
и > " the мүн of this prekindergarten examining, арай 
was that the examiner was always available. She could rearrange - 
schedule to fit т with appointments made. Since applicants pes Ж | 
announced, this demanded some flexibility of scheduling. If a sc 
developmental examiner is not available, some individual capa ке 4 
doing the screening examinations should be made available for 2 р 
of perhaps а month in the spring when registrations are being made. adi 
The screening examination as we use it is short and insist ем 
such letters and numbers as the child can make, Copy Forms, an лы 
complete Мап. The examiner should summarize the examination seem 
including a thumbnail sketch of behavior, as soon as time is em pa 
Pertinent material should then be transferred to a card for each chi 
that grouping can be facilitated. а dut 
In our first year of testing in the North Haven schools we foun да» 
Фе 100 kindergarten children in each of the two schools where n 
worked fell easily into four separate groups. These groups might „= 
naturally be called by numbers опе to four, or they might be hun er Я 
by age and qualitative level, from the most to the least mature as кий 
lows: БА, 5B, 414A, 414B. This letter and number labeling is not as ana 
ful in kindergarten as it is at later ages, when the quality level м т 
formance becomes тоге defined, and a greater difference is evi 
between the A-quality and the B-quality children. - 
It is unfortunate when a School, because of parental sensitivit "n 
prejudice, does not feel free to make this type of grouping. S re 
after all, determined by the developmental level and quality of pero p 
ance of children in the class that is being grouped. It does not ped 
some fear, that a child is placed on a track and stays there. A good ks tive 
and a perceptive developmental examiner are always alert to any Te lieri: 
changes in behavior, and are interested to see how children realign th 


9 on! 
selves over a period of, say, 3 years from kindergarten through sec 
grade. 


т 
1 


per 


evel 
he age factor alone is more important at the чодыран be is 
than later. With kindergarteners more often than not the older gem 
most likely to land in Groups one or two, the youngest children in g" 
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three or four. However exceptions do show up strikin 
older child fits best in the south group, as can ol the ma Ашы 
To give the reader some idea of the way grouping at the kinder- 
garten level works, let us look at five thumbnail summaries of kinder- 
Les applicants (all examined in the spring of the year preceding the 
all of their entrance to kindergarten), and the potential grouping sug- 
gested for these children. It will be noted that these thumbnail sketches 
include only a total impression of behavior and do not give details of 
specific test performance which is, of course, available in the child's filed 


record. 


es of Kindergarten Applicants 


TABLE 93 Thumbnail Sketch 
Examination 


Made at the Time of the Spring Screening 


Girl A 5? (Birth date March) Group One 
ality. Copies divided rectangle; good obliques 


я high tiny voice. A-qu 
о triangle and vertical diamond. 
Group Two; One alternate 


Girl В 5! (Birth date February) 
Is her motor performance ahead of 


= behavior coming into 5 years. B-quality. 
er language? Advanced teething. 
Boy А 4° (Birth date June) Group Three 


Behavior nearer 4-than 5-year level. Cannot imitate 
gle, cannot reproduce the inside lines. 


кш child, incessant talking. 
triangle; copies only outside of divided rectan 


Group Four; Reduced attendance 


Can't wait to be examined. Lots of machine-gun noises. Messy behavior, though 
Gross dashing strokes. Will need 


Potenttally good. Copies square at age level. 
Ontrols. On young side (October birthday). Should be on reduced attendance. 


Group Four; Three alternate 


On too young side (November birthday). Stroke is soft and querulous. Has idea of 
triangle and good attempt at inside of rectangle, but has difficulty in executing. Be- 


havior ; р 
ауіог is at age. Good potential. 


one can readily glimpse the 
а. Girl A has both age (a 
her side. She is a real kin- 


Boy B 4° (Birth date October) 


Boy C 45 (Birth date November) 


b In reviewing these thumbnail sketches 
ehavioral level and potentials of each chil 


arch birth date) and good performance on 
ergartener, ready for an enriched program. She naturally falls into 
group one. It will be interesting to watch whether or not her high tiny 
Voice turns out to be of real significance. Her adjustment in the group 


will also be interesting to follow. 
" Girl B also has age on her sid 
well at age, but does not show t 


ary birth date). Her behavior 


e (Febru 
hat of Girl A. Her per- 


he quality of t 
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е ап ћег 
formance with paper and pencil appears to be ata ps eus ined 
language output. With her advanced teething she is : = Е her а 
maturity. She may well be one of those salt-of-the-eart h chi ran rares 
such a nice addition to a group. She should do well in a regula 
roup. E it 
= сей young when ће was examined (4°) which x = por 
him at a disadvantage. His nervousness and incessant ta Ee | 
potential adjustment difficulties. He is not coming into Шы». Не 
havior though his behavior is relative to his age or a am he. dedii 
cannot, for instance, handle the complexity of the inside о ^ Jate). He 
rectangle. His age is on the young side for a boy (June Бі fader: 
is operating enough around a 414-year level to adjust to a cm more 
garten group which will allow him to progress at least 6 pos cp» 
slowly than the top kindergarten group. АП signs point м-тин 
progress at this slower rate. He will need either to repeat . | 
or to be placed in а 54-year-old group in his second school ү a —— 
Boy B is definitely on the young side for a boy (October ^" an gut: 
He was 46 when examined and acted in general much more 5 dor malit 
of-bounds 4-year-old. He needs to be placed in the fourth Ls à his 
group both because of his age and because of his behavior, S ba — 
behavior is potentially much better than it shows up here. With з же wil 
course in school, along with good controls, it may be hoped tha рабан 
come into good line later on. He would ђе better off going i might 
school in the fall if a good 4-year-old group were available. Or der i 
be better off staying at home. If the school's cut-off date were e^ mdi 
1, they wouldn't have had to solve the problem. As it is the schoo me to 
to ask the parents to make some adjustment, as in having him ES eased 
school only twice a week. The amount of time at school can be efi 
as he improves. Any assistance the teacher can give to help the ч ББ» 
plan this boy’s day will undoubtedly be welcomed. He will most р 
ably need to repeat kindergarten. BE 
Boy C was only 45 at the time of his spring — n = 
definitely on the young side (November birth date). His Behavior, " 
at his age, but his stroke was soft and querulous and he had D 
executing his ideas. His maturity would place him in group four alt ntial 
his ability would make him eligible for group three. The good p axe 
is here. Fortunately the parents, in going over the record with t ] in 
aminer, realized it would be far better for him to go to nursery [met 
the fall, since otherwise he would need to repeat kindergarten the ed 
year. If he waits another year to start kindergarten he will qualify еі 


ore 
for the first or second group. It would be most helpful if there were ™ 
parents who could make this kind of good decision. 
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These thumbnail sketches give the reader a beginning idea of how 
developmental examination findings can be used for grouping. We are at 
the time of this writing two-thirds through our 3-year North Haven study 
in which we are applying our concepts of developmental grouping. 
Therefore at this time we can give only suggestions. 
It was not until we examined and analyzed the North Haven first 
grade groups that we fully realized how clearly children showed half- 
year intervals of growth as well as the quality of growth which we have 
designated as А and B? How useful these half-year levels will be in 
actual practice is still to be proven, but our present findings suggest that 
to add 414-, 514-, 615-, апа 71%-уеаг groups’ to the usual 5-, 6-, and 7- 
year-old groups might solve many of the in-between problems. This half- 
year grouping would allow for shorter intervals of promotion and thus 
would mean less need, if any, of keeping children back. Many children 
who do not seem ready for promotion from kindergarten to first grade 
might well be ready for the demands of а 514-year-old group, etc. 
Considering half-year intervals of placement does not mean that 
there would be half-yearly promotions in February as was once the cus- 
tom. Rather it suggests that the curriculum of a half-year group should 
be geared to having a 514-year-old group 6 months younger in behavior 
than the more typical 6-year-old first grade group. А child would remain 
in the class group labeled 514 or 6 for his entire school year, just as he 
Would remain in the quality group A or B for an entire school year | 
"This extra step between grades can greatly facilitate а school's choice 
of placement by allowing а child who is not ready for full promotion to 
the next grade to move ahead by a half-year interval without having to 
repeat. Also, parents might find it much easier to accept the idea of their 
child's progressing 6 months slower instead of a w 


hole year slower than 

might have been anticipated. аған 

3 Our use of the letters А and В differs from the traditional public schoo sage. 

We use these eters 1А wake a qualitative differentiation between Rum cona 

eing made up of children who are of higher potential than those іп qe ip 

Pasis of difference is that as we use these letters, ape тё a A e әде 

тоир В, throughout the school year. According to trac tional EE Lore 

үү В (5B, 6B) іп the fall semester of апу given school year anc a 

о Grou M чырт 4 

р А м the spring semester. and €—7T" т 

= 4 That is, we would көрдей having more ~ бақылана шаа ні LA 
В S 4 у уе: owing kinderga , S 9/2 

0015 at present. There would be, for the year 10 жү ШЕ ty 


and 5В for children not yet ready for first grade, and of piter un ТАҚА, тоа 
performance. Following first grade there might be groups i. ~ = А г 
ae do not need to repeat first grade, but who are not yet ready 

secon 
i ] usage since ме label the group by the 
group for 6-year-olds not, as usually, sixth 


Here again we depart from traditiona 
top group of 6-year-olds, not the second 


be 2 

a age of the child. Thus 6 means а 

an е. And in our terminology, 6A means the 
ester of sixth grade. 
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If, as we have found in some schools, only 30% of the children are 
ready for the grade which age permits them to enter, and 20% should 
progress a year slower, this still leaves approximately 50% who do not 
fit either category. These may be the children who need to progress only 
6 months slower than the regular rate. It would be unfortunate for such 
children, at the end of their kindergarten year, to have to repeat kinder- 
garten needlessly. And it would be even more unfortunate if they were 
pushed beyond their limits of growth into first grade. 


Growth Within a Placement Program 


The initial approach of any school system to the use of the develop- 
mental examination will take different forms in different schools. The 
one essential universal need, as we see it, is that every kindergarten 
applicant should be screened prior to placement, and that he should also 
receive a full developmental examination in the spring of his kinder- 
garten year. Any new child coming into a school system should have at 
least one full developmental coverage. 

As for further examinations which could be so valuable, especially 
to help in evaluations of a child’s process of growth, this would all depend 
upon the examiner's available time and the needs of the school. A re-ex- 
amination program might be fitted into a teacher-training program, a 
some classroom teachers might like to try their hand at developmenta 
examining under supervision. 

Parent interviews should also be considered as an important sup- 
plement to any program of developmental testing, especially at the i 
dergarten level. The examiner, in addition to being trained in giving 
developmental examinations, should be able to conduct a developmental 
Parent interview, which means that he would be able to explore pert 
nent areas of a child's life from his birth up to the present time. Any 
correlations. between past behavior and present findings should be 
brought to the parents’ attention. The examiner’s own interpretation 0 
the child is also enriched by knowing more about his background. ТАР 
type of interview doesn’t bring the parent to the school because his chil 
1s in trouble. Rather it has the potential of establishing a good working 
relationship between parent and school based on their common interest 
in the child’s behavior and abilities. It is a pleasure for a parent іп com 
versation with an interested professional person to think back and T€ 
capitulate the life of her child and to realize that all that has happene 
in the past is related to the child's life right now. 

We have considered the possibility of calling the developmen 
кешір а developmental guidance coordinator, a term which suggests 
the multiple ramifications that such a position might include. Such ап 


tal 
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KEY FIGURE 
DEVELOPMENTAL EXAMINER AS А КЕ 


^ ten- 
А Һе job has many ро 
: А ; 4 coordinates. T! | 1 dio 
individual examines, guides, ап ; akés it, or is allowe 
; the examiner m > ithin a 
i e as big or small as js we ene within. 
" pom one v cdm that is certain, however, » 2. children so i 
"- population will be in a position to know s 
à | Р ds and 
timately. : ble to a principal who nee 
indivi be invaluable in his school. A devel- 
Such an individual can hildren in his school. 
t the chi lesin 
i is ki f knowledge abou eae Nap a rm, thus releasing 
си е can serve as а principal's n E setting could pre- 
xa я Р 
ба toon for new activities that neither time 


viously allow. 
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THE PRINCIPAL 


ПИТАНИИ 


Any school unit must have a central directing force. The не 
in a unique position to be this force, If ће has come out of the perum 
ranks, as is often the case, he has already had practice in prie и 
is needed. What he thinks and believes becomes very important in de 
mining the course his school will take. Р е 
His unique position is further supported by the fact that he is des 
to both the educative process in the classroom and also to the ро x 
making of the higher administrative personnel. He can thus becon 
force both in planning and in action. | ђег 

Unfortunately any principal is running against an increasing capers 
of problems. The size of the school population alone compounds his Е ЈЕ 
lems and can either distract him from important educational ANUS т 
hide them from view, A simple rule suggested by a principal pred 
that a school population should be no bigger than the number of na d 
à principal could remember. Five to six hundred was his limit. bs d 
unit of kindergarten through fifth grade, if held to 80 to 100 popes Т 
grade, could be within the power of one person's control. d, he 

Bigness is not the only problem of a principal. On the one han а y 
is harassed by demands of parents, and on the other, he is discourage die 
the results of his own school’s handiwork as he sees an increase i] ods 
list of potential drop-outs. He is wrestling with entrance age and meth to 
of initial placement and promotion. He is trying to figure out ways по 
handle the bright child who is failing, the less bright child who ae 50 
better when ће is held back, and the disruptive child who makes life 
hard for everybody including himself, se 

Each day new problems come to his attention. He can readily Sl 
that something is not right with the child who, because of bad pepe 
is required to sit out in the hall isolated from his classmates. He ™ 
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note that this i : 
retirer beds алына 
there? Why hasn't he b peat this performance many times. Why is he 
fnt ne ау ееп able to adjust to the demands of the group? 
because it en три ы а are sent to the principal's office either 
work, or to recei olated place where their teacher feels they can 
taking his tin ve m from the principal? Should the principal be 
tenha ле to do what should be done in the classroom by the 
all А и a he needs to find a clearing house or channel through which 
Persistent id анат othar problems could be appraised. One of the most 
^ mad T in modern education is that adequate grouping could 
fact we belt of ot edücational problems. We concur to this notion. In 
of the xb ен that accurate grouping could solve a very large percentage 
Howey ems, with which a school principal is now being faced. 
traditional er, the kind of grouping we recommend differs somewhat from 
Баман | p in that we group on the basis of behavioral age and 
all the dit ooh rather than intelligence. Our experience suggests that if 
are stou а ren who are behaving at, say, а 5-year level, or a 6-year level, 
given. van together, all will be ready for the kind of instruction being 
Tepresent fed grouping there will be many levels of intelligence 
much alie ary the children in any one class. They will not be “all too 
т 16 оте people seem to fear. 
able ies kind of grouping, based on beh 
Ben ve en on the basis of intelligence a'o! 
whom 2 the superior immature child by putting 
and ces intellectually, but whose behavior an 
Iei noeng level are far ahead of his own. | 
Service + ecause of this that we recommend a developmental examining 
е КА ж aT school, through which each child $ behavioral age could 
Many s санар Such а service may not be available for some time т 
tiental hools, but generalizations which have соте out of such develop- 
zation, programs may be useful to all school principals. These generali- 
s may be listed as follows: 


avior age, seems to be prefer- 
alone, which so dangerously 
g him in with children 
d general ability 


ore slowly than do girls. A 6-months 
n the age zone of 5 to 7 years. 

d in relation to grade placement. 
in most instances, more 
kindergarten, and one 
than those who are 


1, М 
у in the early years develop m 
9, Ғы should be considered for boys i 
rigs should be seriously considere 
he who is fully 5 by September 1 is, 
pable of adjusting to the demands of the 
ho is fully 6 is more ready for first grade, 
3. younger. 
Wee born even before this date, if their birthdays à 
for меж. should be carefully screened to make sure 
indergarten by 5. (First grade by 6.) 


re as late as July 
they are ready 
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4. Girls whose birthdays are in September and October should also be 
carefully screened to determine if they might not be ready for the 
grade in question, even though they miss the September 1 deadline. 

5. Many boys need to progress 18 months slower than the average. At 
this slower rate they may be expected to keep up with a regular 
class group. 

6. Few boys, or girls, who are more than 2 years behind, can be = 
pected to keep up with a regular class group. Such children nee 
to be sidetracked into an ungraded group in which they can receive 
individual attention and can progress both at their own rate and 
through their special interests. 

7. Certain children who are advanced intellectually and who score 
high on both reading and achievement tests may still be functioning 
at an immature level and may need to progress at a slower rate than 
their chronological age would suggest. Я 

8. A kindergarten teacher's judgment about a child and his readiness 

should be listened to. The judgment of most kindergarten teachers 
correlates very well with developmental findings. 

. Апу mother who wishes a child to go at a slower rate should a 
listened to. No parent wishes to hold his child back without a g00 
reason. Therefore, it may be assumed she must have real evidence 

to warrant this request to have her child held back. А 

The educator should also hold to his own decision about keeping 4 

child back and should try to convince the parents of the wisdom Mà 

such a move if they should question it, as some do. When an = 
tor feels that a child should be held back, the evidence for it is usually 
quite strong. 


Any disruptive child should be placed on reduced attendance OY 
removed from the group. 

Decisions should be made as problems arise. If a child needs to e 
replaced, this replacement should not be delayed, especially mm pa 
early grades. Educators are too apt to put up with bad situations 
blindly hoping for a change for the better. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


These generalities, helpful as they may be, are still just generaliza 
: They do not and cannot answer the many problems which shou : 
and can be solved by individual developmental examinations given 2 
part of a developmental placement program. The principal would "d 
his load of determining placement greatly relieved if he could have av? Р 
аЫе a preliminary developmental appraisal of each child, and the sugg?’ 
fon this gives as to potential group placement. If the groups coul 

divided into A and B or different quality levels he would no longer = 
to place the intellectually advanced or highly achieving child in a high? 


tions 
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grade. Rather, this child could stay with the age group whose develop- 
mental level is comparable to his own, but receive the stimulation he 
needs from the stiffer demands of an “A” curriculum. 

A by-product of a developmental placement program would be the 
Possibility of caring for those individuals who do not move along with a 
group even at a slower pace. These are often what we call the reality- 
bound children who show such marked restriction in their behavior. 
They can be spotted in kindergarten and usually qualify for the lowest 
kindergarten group. Most should or could progress, by 6 years of age, 
into the second kindergarten (5B) group. By 7, they could progress to a 
514B group. It is at 8 years that a decision should be made as to whether 
these children should go into a first grade setting and might be capable 
of learning with a regular class group, or whether they should go into an 
ungraded class where they can receive more individual attention. 

An ungraded class is a relatively small group of around 15 children 
from the ages of 8 to 13. We would anticipate the ratio of boys to girls 
In such a group to be quite high. We have seen such groups in a private 
boarding school and have been surprised by the success of these children 
In contrast to their earlier failure in a regular class group. Part of the 
Success of such a group may be that a younger child might be able to 
relate better to an older child or vice versa. Another important aspect of 
Such a group is that the different children would be allowed outlets 
through their interests which often verge on talents. 

The main success of such a group, however, is due to its small size, 
Which allows more individual attention from the teacher and permits a 
теег program. More equipment might be needed for this type of a setup, 
and more space. Equipment would shift according to the interests of the 
Broup, but in general woodworking facilities, mechanical outlets, and 
Nature studies, including animals, would probably have continuous use. 

The development of such units would depend upon the imagination 
of the staff and the use of these facilities in a learning situation. Schedules 
9* visiting could be set up so that interested children from the regular 
Classes could participate. This might increase the prestige of these groups 
50 that rather than being looked down upon, children in them might even 

© looked up to because of their good fortune in being іп such a group. 

Not only would reality-bound children profit by such an ungraded 
Srouping, but also those other children who are emotionally immature 

nd who find it difficult to adjust to a regular class group. Such children 
me be achieving well. Reading may even be their best subject, but they, 

0, often have great difficulty in adjusting to the regular class group. 
ро How many of these ungraded groups would be needed for a school 
pPulation of 600 is hard to conjecture. The percentage would be low, 
t the relief of not having to carry these children in the regular class- 
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, y be more 
room setup would be proportionately very high. eru осш of one 
than 30 such children in a total school setup. Even in псы об Stu do 
such group of 15 children could be tried to prove s setups, The prë 
remove the most difficult children from the regular clas 
ventive value of such a program is immeasurable. Loa big asit n 
This type of grouping, which we propose to so "pi regular class- 
the special problems of the child who does not fit ШЕ i лтан, тесе! 
room, should not be confused with the kind of ungrade 82 4 of kinder- 
tried out in many schools, often including the entire anl ungraded 
garten, first, and second grades as a somewhat free-floating ung 
i unit. d B 
pu our entire proposal for grouping children ( „к= 
quality groups for each grade, as well as the formation of a d o repeat 
class for those not ready for first grade, but too mature to {с ит 
kindergarten, as well as the formation of these special ungrac that being 
may seem to be moving in exactly the opposite pr eie A pri- 
taken by many schools today with their new setups of an 
mary unit without class labels. no nt the 
pres both types of administrative solution are aim abilities 
identical thing—having each child taught at a level for whic А is identical 
make him suited. However, the two methods of achieving this 
end are quite different. А they 
s teachers of so-called ungraded primary groups айди (bm. or 
know very well what grade they are teaching, whether it has а are tt 
not—so that in actual practice many so-called ungraded groups 
as ungraded as they are supposed to be. level for 
While we agree that every child should be taught at having 
which his maturity suits him, we feel this goal is best reached ties Sd 
class groups which are clearly labeled, and teachers who p ја d to 
what it is they are teaching. Then the child should be carefully rmining 
the group for which he is best suited at the moment, by first dete 
his developmental level and quality of performance. | не readily 
Flexibility іп grouping allows for transferring the child qu laced OF 
from one group to another in the event that he has been misp i inally 
that his subsequent progress is either faster or slower than had orig 
been anticipated. teach, 
The speed and effectiveness with which most teachers v group 
and most children can progress if the grouping is right and if the LA 
is not held back by children who do not belong with that group. 
be a revelation to most school administrators. ` torth Haven 
Our suspicion, as we have already observed in our сатни chile: 
study, is that a good grouping can not only satisfy the individua е 510“ 
but it can generate its own energy and suggest in what line тог 
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eu рта might be developed. It is one thing to place children 

E 4, but it is just as important to provide а meaningful experience 

= mite they have been placed. It is to this area of education that 
а де the principal could give major time and attention. 

- : w ould like him to try to find out why so many first and second 
graders dislike school. This information can best be secured from the 
и since a child does not necessarily reveal his dislike at school. 
Ms "ig. i placement allow for a child to relate himself more positively 
dh sc hool experience? Also might not a more meaningful experience 

ow up if the child truly enjoyed school? 
on К good grouping and good programming we would anticipate 
child a a enjoyment of learning, but also more rapid learning. Thus a 
full da ight accomplish in a half day what it had previously taken him a 
ићи to accomplish. We are already receiving word from some pre- 
pr Snark studies which have begun in different parts of this 
sud y that achievement levels are being advanced. Our North Haven 

y has also suggested this trend. 
is ane pore rapid learning at the child’s own level could release time 
Зи ме he has learned to better use. „Thus we might anticipate that 
Brades F the day would be used for academic subjects in the earlier 
aes ani that we might return to the old private school idea of school 
to 1 o'clock or thereabouts. 
NN would allow for a shortened day for the first and second graders 
Б. bos have mentioned in the chapter for parents. From third grade 
vided ты and varied extracurricular afternoon program could be pro- 
incl; | ourth and fifth graders may wish to extend their time at school to 
AT all of their various interests. 
the E ес these ideas are suggested in hop 
We fear ol principal in solving some of his m 
ing to } ey have developed because the nee 
his behavioral age is not fully recognized in many schools. 
teac г кізді experienced principals know, in the final analysis, effective 
who a E depends largely on a good teacher teaching а group of children 
З ге ready for the level and kind of instruction being given. Some- 


times 5 ; 
es it is as simple as that. 


es that they may be useful to 
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d to place a child accord- 
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APPENDIX А 
TABLES ОҒ ВА5ІС DATA RE SUBJECTS 
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TABLE ы 
1 Testing Schedule: Center and Montowese Schools, North Haven, Connecticut 


First Year: 1958-1959 


30 ну 
у a: Group А October 
65 ing А HALES (59-510) Group A May, June 
5 поћи =o ) Group B February 
(85-55) Group С March, April 
65 Second Year: 1959-1960 
ну оне чи 
65 sr = Group D October 
VENS 
5 м Group B February 
У G C March 
FIVE AN roup : 
D A HALFS Group D April 
65 Third Year: 1960-1961 
SIXES 
5 Fives ( Group D October 
NINE random) Group G November 
ар. (random) Group F January 
6 um Group B February 
5 цур Group C March 
AND A HALFS (random) Group G May 
65% Fourth Year: 1961-1962 
cae Group D October 
January 


т! 
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TABLE 2 Intelligence Scores for 25 Selected Girls Compared on the 
California Mental Maturity Scale and Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (or Stanford Binet) 


Intelligence Scores Compared for 


Name Age CMM WISC or Stanford Binet 
6 years 
Girl A 6% 129 m 
Girl B 65 122 92 
Girl C 69 128 92 
Girl D 65 110 103 
Girl E 2 122 96 
7 years 
Girl F 73 102 92 
Girl G 6 107 97 
Girl H 75 d ks 
Girl I 13 132 108 
Girl J то e Б 
8 years 
Girl K 85 115 m 
Girl L 8! Tis = 
Girl M 8i 108 ds 
Girl N E 121 [25 
Girl O 2 ШЇ nee 
9 years 
Girl P gu 132 116 
Girl Q gu 118 106 
Girl R 90 z in: 
Girl S 96 iis in 
Girl T 95 120 89 
10 years 
Girl U 102 119 125 
Girl V 106 14 105 
Girl W 10° 128 115 
Girl X 10° 124 129 
Girl Y 105 105 85 
Mean Median 
CMM 118.7 1220 
е 104.8 105.0 
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TABLE 3 Intelligence Scores for 25 Selected Boys Compared on the 
California Mental Maturity Scale and Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 


Children (or Stanford Binet) 


Intelligence Scores Compared for 


Name Age CMM WISC or Stanford Binet 
6 years 
Boy A 2 122 89 
Boy B 6% 122 100 
Воу С 65 114 95 
Воу р 65 124 110 
Boy E 67 117 99 
7 years 
Boy F 79 125 108 
Boy G 70 126 110 
Boy H T 120 101 
Boy 1 79 134 103 
Boy J 73 110 116 
8 усаг5 
Воу К 81 112 107 
Boy L 81 112 104 
Воу М qu 129 106 
Boy N 89 127 125 
Boy О 87 119 120 
9 уеагѕ 
Воу Р gi 111 104 
Boy Q 93 117 107 
Воу В gu 111 111 
Boy S 94 118 104 
Boy Т 98 115 109 
10 years 
Boy U git 120 105 
Boy V 105 115 101 
Boy W 10! 116 111 
Boy X 103 109 96 
Boy Y 109 111 103 
Median 
CMM 118 
WISC 106 


TABLE 4 Socio-Economic Status of Parents (North Haven) 


(Percentage) 


Class 


Current Government Scale 


Minnesota Scale 


. Professional 
- Semiprofessional, managerial 


Clerical, skilled labor, retail 
business 


. Farmers 
- Semiskilled, minor business 
- Slightly skilled 


Day laborers 


34 
13 
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APPENDIX В 


SEX AND GROUP DIFFERENCES 


HNN 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


"eS is general agreement among researchers, teachers, and parents that 
binas ш clear sex differences in rate of development do exist. Our own clinical 
the T rt is that these amount to about 6 months in favor of girls around 
lon € of school entrance. This is why we have maintained that a girl should 
fully ane average, fully 6 before starting first grade while boys do better if 
This is a small difference in rate of development, but an important one. 


NORTH HAVEN SUBJECTS 


at girls are slightly, but rather 
ables in this volume makes 
ar to any appreciable 


Present data support this general finding th 
is ee ahead of boys. A careful check of t 
vident. Sex differences for those tests where they appe 


€Eree ан 
€ are summarized here. 


Cons 


Irene, 


Differences are rather variable, but girls are slightly ahead of boys in 


Perfo, 
т а 5 В 
mance, for most parts of the interview. 


Py 
Né 
"CIL AND PAPER 


riting пате. Girls lead in writing letters of consistent size at every age. 


erences ; К 
avor Pings in making an even base line are inconsistent, but from 7 years on 
he girls. Girls lead in correct use of capitals up till 7 years of age, 

ke fewer reversals than do 


a (ер " 
Oys пе h all children respond correctly. Girls ma 
% years of age. Cursive writing becomes normative for both at 8 years. 
359 
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В гапсед in this 

Girls tend to write slightly smaller and thus are л. = e im 
respect. Girls do slightly better at writing their first nume е ne, E pem 
sexes performing equally well thereafter. Girls do better t : be к 
their last name at 5 and 51 years; performance is even ther ~ c 

Thus with minor exceptions, any differences in success of wr 

in favor of the girls. А е AN: 
T Writing bin Girls are a little ahead of boys in successful AN 
number, street, city, and state, and success on all of these данаға ir e 
in girls at 8 years, in boys at 9. A marked difference does lt alin бар 
when 92% of girls, only 64% of boys, write their whole address e delis 
Here, again, differences throughout the age range are small, bu 
favor girls. | — 

Writing numbers. Girls are slightly ahead of boys in шй Бай ut Rene 
made (5 and 5% years). Girls space numbers evenly before boys et ha 
of girls space evenly by 8 years of age. Boys do not reach this e T 68% 
till 9. Girls are also slightly ahead of boys as to evenness of figures in ee "e 
of girls, only 50% of boys make even figures at 7 years, when өтей, 8 
formance is first normative, Girls are also somewhat ahead in using 6 
paper only for their figures. 


Р ауог ће 
Again, differences are small but in almost every instance they fa 
girls. 


Copy Forms 
Circle. 

of boys. Sixt 

5%, Starting 


қ ahead 
Differences here are fairly marked. Girls are qe * “| bj 
y-six per cent of girls start circle at the top at 5 jene 56%), 
at the top does not become normative in boys till 5% years ( 
and at every age through 8, more girls than boys start it at the top. js. Girls 
Also, more girls than boys use a CCW direction through 8 Sard is 
predominantly use a CCW direction even at 5 years (58%). This direc 
not normative in boys till 5% years (58%). ine down- 
Cross. More girls than boys at both 5 and 5% years draw ber ears, 
ward, H-line from L to R; girls achieve a qualitatively “good” cross at 8 Y 
boys not until 9, а start 
Square. Ту general more girls than boys draw the square CCW ane is 
with the left side down. More boys draw CW, and their place of star 
much more varied, `$; 
Triangle. More girls than boys use one line at 5, 5%, and 6 years; 
boys than girls use one line only from 8 to 10 years. More boys than cond 
three lines (presumably a less mature pattern) at 5, 6, and 7 years. Ho 
all of these trends are highly variable, у 
At most ages more girls than boys start with left side down. Perform OY: 
of boys is slightly more variable than that of girls. However at most d 
make more continuous CCW lines than do girls and at every age thro 
an boys make immature or younger patterns. (th 


years more girls th t 
Rectangle with diagonals. So far as the outer part of this produc 
ape) is concemed, perfor 


more 
15 use 
vers 


ance 


boys 
rectangular sh 


at о. " 
mance of girls is ahead of that 
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at 5 years in that more girls than boys make a continuous single line. A con- 
tinuous single CCW line occurs equally (44% of each) in girls and boys at 
5% years, but in more girls than boys at 6 years (56% girls, 44% boys). 
Thereafter trends are varied. In general girls seem to be slightly ahead of boys 
through 6 years; and boys slightly ahead of girls thereafter, but these trends 
are not clear-cut. 
So far as the inside pattern of the rectangle with diagonals is concerned, the 
Performance of boys is slightly ahead of that of girls through 5% years, in that 
younger patterns drop out a little sooner in boys. Thereafter girls seem slightly 
More advanced than do boys though differences are slight and inconsistent. 
Diamond—horizontal orientation. Younger patterns occur to a slightly 
arger extent in girls than in boys through 7 years of age. Horizontal or vertical 
split Pattern, which appears to be the most mature response, occurs more in 
oys than in girls at 5% and 6 years, but more in girls than in boys at 7 to 10 
Years, Drawing in a continuous single direction occurs more in boys than in 
girls throughout. 
. _Diamond—vertical orientation. Sex differences are slight and somewhat 
Mconsistent, Drawing one or more lines in a continuous direction comes in 
slightly Sooner in boys than in girls. At the older ages a vertical or horizontal 
imu pattern (the most mature pattern made) shows up a little more strongly 
‘ls. 
їйє Three-dimensional forms. Girls are ahead so far as copying the cylinder 
ncerned, from 5 to 7 years of age. Boys are ahead from 8 to 10 years. 

T Boys, however, are slightly ahead throughout on copying the cube face-on, 
“ definitely ahead throughout in copying the cube point-on. 

TR "Sanization of Copy Forms on page. Girls are ahead of bays E every 

iis 50 far as number of forms which are of an even size; and even size ecomes 
ative in girls at 9 years, not quite normative in boys (46%) even by 
years, ` 

ж. аге also ahead іп that horizontal placement of forms on the paper 

mes normative in girls at 7 years; in boys, not until 10 years. ae 
lia As to placing forms in an orderly horizontal direction, girls are a id о 
T at 5, 7, 8, and 9 years. Orderly horizontal direction becomes normative 


ln gi, 
515 at 7 years; in boys not until 10 years. 


МЫ erg МАХ 
Girls add | 
а ‚ $ add more parts than boys do, 
din, Girls are also ahead of boys in achieving good length of leg, in adding 
Њ to the eye, in completing the neck area, and in giving facial expression. 
ge 9Y5 are ahead of girls in placement and direction of arm, in pii. good 
"А, і r sex differ are small and 
Variable and in placing the ear correctly. Other sex differences are sm 


on the average, from 5 to 8 years of 


Вс 
нт 
“Му Lerr Tests 
Respon. differences here are not particularly à ET 
Se to this group of tests appears to be a highly indiv 


consistent, large, or interesting. 
idual matter. It is 
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t 

i ic 'ards—the mos 

f interest that in response to the Right and Left po кесері 

difficult part of this test and given only from ыы елі де ur кін acido 
i irls in giving a verbal resp 

average rather quicker than girl | giviny ti 

girls are slightly quicker than boys in giving a motor respon 


; rectly, starting 
a 6 here are very slight. Choosing all бөрін corectly Seon half 
more than half of the enclosing circles at the top, and құсады дее age. “Рай” 
the circles CCW become normative for both sexes at the 52 о ђин 
closure of circles is normative for girls at 5 years, for boys no 
but here again differences in percentages are slight. 


VISUAL THREE 


mance of 
Very few consistent sex differences appear, though the omes 
girls is slightly ahead of that of boys in most respects at 5 and 5% 


AMING ANIMALS Р t 5% 
ы Sex differences as to number of animals named are ке pe but 
years slightly more girls than boys can name animals for a 1 ears of age: 
naming for a full minute becomes normative in both sexes at s can пате 
At 6 years and thereafter at every age slightly more boys than girls " 
for a full minute, 5% 
Mean number of animals named is the same in both Sexes A pa 
years, higher in boys at other ages except at 9 years when girls lea cH anima 5. 
of animal named, at every age more girls than boys name domes = at every 
At every age but 6 years more boys than girls name zoo animals; a Difference 
age more boys than girls name fish and intermediate type animals. than boys: 
in number of birds named is slight, but in general girls name more а У girls. 

At every age boys name more different kinds of animals than do 


Номе Амр Scuoor, PREFERENCES 
Likes best of all. 

of gross motor activity а 

mentioned more often 


Playing games is 


kind 
At every age, more boys than girls mention Por sporth 
5 а preference, An exception is winter or summe 
by girls than boys at nearly every age. age; an 
more popular with girls than with boys at every At every 
coloring, drawing, and other creative activity, at nearly every age. 


hing” with 
age but 5%, more girls than boys mention specifically “doing some 

some other person, Doll play is, needless to say, more popular 

ball play with boys. 


d 
n 
КЕК. " at 5a 
More boys than girls mention “play tion som 
reference. More girls than boys me reference" 
0 years when work is such a strong P 


more 
іопей more by girls from 5 to 7 years, 
years. 


girls: 
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. Outdoor school preferences. Boys appear to be more mature than girls 
in their outdoor school preferences. General gross motor behavior (seesaw, 
Slide, swings, ею.) seems to be a less mature outdoor preference than playing 
games, since it occurs mostly at the younger ages. It occurs more іп girls than 
ји boys at 5 апа 5% years of age. Playing games occurs more in boys than in 
girls at every age except 51% years. 
Indoor home preferences. Sex differences are highly varied. 

© Outdoor home preferences. As at school, the preferences of girls seem 
Slightly less mature than do those of boys. Gross motor activities in general 
арреаг to be less mature than playing games, and more girls than boys mention 
gross motor activities as preferences at every age. Conversely, at every age after 

years more boys than girls mention a preference for playing games. More 

ys than girls mention ball play as a preference. 


Lowrxrg p Mosaic Test 

As to level of maturity of performance, differences are slight. Five-year- 
ae Sirls are а little ahead of boys, but 6-year-old boys are slightly ahead of 
gu. As to type of patterned structure, girls tend to make more nonrepresenta- 
‘onal products with pattern (design) than boys do. Boys make more repre- 


*entational products, 


are not entirely consistent. For most 


Thus, as will be seen, sex differences 5 
ages, and this 


is and most subtests, girls are at least slightly ahead at most 
„ sbecially true in the age zone from 5 to 6 years. Even when performance 


55 rather Similar over the total age period, girls tend to reach proficiency sooner. 
tiv In the following instances especially, successful response becomes norma- 
e i і Р 
in girls earlier than for boys. 
St 


tests 


imis the circle at the top and drawing CCW. 
“Sing the cross with two li | 
raw; vo lines only. | . 
в the outside of the divided rectangle with a continuous CCW line. 
ri Sing Copy Forms in an orderly horizontal direction. А 

iting name with a straight base-line, letters of consistent size. 

Ng nine ран 

; parts to Incomplete Man. | 
Adq; 8 а leg of good length and placed correctly to the Incomplete Man. 

Ж neck, bow, and “neck and bow only” to Incomplete Man. 

Ing facial AP 

Ac]; 2, 1914! expression to the man. . — 

Chieving "fair" closure in the circles which encircle chosen responses n Visual 

ће, 
ата " 
ҺЕ animals for a full minute at 57 years. 

the Exceptions to the more advanced behavior of girls, that is, instances where 
Е “rformance of boys is more advanced, include: 
бу, | | 

ев for copy cylinder at 5 to 7 years, boys are outstandingly ahead of girls 

сорт у 8 
Pying the three-dimensional forms. 
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irecti a and 
Some aspects of the Incomplete Man, as placement and direction of arm 
ment of ear, see boys ahead of girls. | . — 
Np few aspects of the Right and Left tests, especially with relation 
timing, boys are ahead of girls at some ages. 


WESTON SUBJECTS 


Since tables for the performance of Weston subjects! are not Von 
this volume, we include here tables which show the rather pare d 
vanced behavior of girls over boys in this particular group of X v inven 
which confirm the relative acceleration of girls suggested by North Ha 

res. > 
УУ ү tabular summary of all those Weston subjects on whom our eed 
mental ratings as to ready, questionably ready, or unready for the bae m 
which age had placed them were consistent from Test 1 to т $ KA 
(Table 5) that more girls than boys were fully ready (+), more а, 
girls questionably ready (+), and more boys than girls not ready (—). 


TABLE 5 Sex Differences in Readiness for the Grade in Which Age Alone 
Placed Them of Subjects Who Remained Consistent! 'y Ready, 
Questionable, or Unready Over a Three- Year Period (Weston) 


Ready Questionable ў ee t 
Original Group Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
5 
54 Kindergarteners 22 9 6 11 1 2 
21 First graders 6 6 3 4 0 5 
23 Second graders 5 3 2 6 2 12 
Total 33 18 Т 21 3 


A detailed stud 


jects on 
y of sex differences in performance of these subjec 
development 


ill be 
al, visual, and projective tests is reported elsewhere? and will b 
summarized here only very briefly. | ssible 
From all Weston subjects, we matched as many girl-boy pairs as ро and 
with relation to WISC IQ, age in months, and socio-economic ари m 
compared responses of each girl-boy pair on the Incomplete Man test, on "e^ 
Three, and on the Mosaic and Rorschach tests. Table 6 shows the Lad 
of these matched pairs in which either girl or boy gives the better up peer 
As this table indicates, regardless of test used and regardless of age of sub) 


5 ~ Р { rior ап 
for nearly every test at every age it is the scores of girls which are super 
which show Sreater maturity of response. 


1 See page 15 for description of West 


on study. nce of 
2 Louise B. Ames and Frances L. Пр, Sex differences in test performa 4 
matched girl-boy pairs 


196 
in the 5- to 9-year-old age range. J. genet. Psychol., 
104, 25-34. 
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TABLE 6 Percentage of Matched Pairs in Which Either Girl or Boy 
Gives the More Advanced Performance (Weston) 


Kindergarten First Grade Second Grade 
Test Number Test Number Test Number 
1 2 2 1 я 3 1 2 3 


Incomplete Man 


N 3 
сеа of pairs 18 18 17 6 6 6 пя 7 
[ee шы. advanced 83 83 76 67 100 67 71 86 100 
Ore advanced 17 17 24 33 0 33 29 14 0 
Nim Visual Three 
Girls des pairs 16 15 14 6 6 6 2 Hm 
ae Eus advanced 81 53 57 50 83 83 43 28 57 
е advanced 19 47 43 50 17 17 57 72 43 
Мозајс“ 
N 
теры of pairs 18 18 17 6 6 9 9 9 
був i. advanced 72 55 53 50 33 66 55 66 
ге advanced 28 17 29 12 66 33 п ll 
N Rorschach 
ы of pairs 17 6 7 
ove More advanced 53 83 57 
More advanced 47 7 43 


ам, 
ot 
all percentages add up to 100% since performance of some pairs was judged to be equal. 


GROUP DIFFERENCES 


gher intelligence will give a 


It i 
is generally assumed that children of hi 
as well as on intelligence 


Super; 
ieee response on tests other than intelligence tests 
The aes findings bear out this assumption. 
Haven me groups compared here are (1) 
лес іс school children at each age level; (2) 
е; (3) Г fewer in number and ranging only from 
ваге st or some tests, New Haven private school rese 
Studies, 
as follows: for New Haven 


su i. intelligence rating for the three groups is 
ee 10 is 118; for Weston subjects, 109.7; for North Haven sub- 
5.4. 


п the Minnesota Scale) of parents 
of Weston parents, chiefly 
clerical, skilled, 


the basic group of 100 North 
subjects from Weston, 
5 through 9 years of 
arch subjects used in 


Shei 

10-ес. А 

of ew ho status (as measured 0 
Miprofe aven subjects was chiefly professional; 
d Ssional or managerial; of North Haven parents, chiefly 


retaj 
tail business, 
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FINDINGS 


Most comparisons are given for Weston and North Haven u—€— oe 
Since differences between these two groups are not large m E 
most part they favor Weston subjects) findings for Weston Ys јес аа 
given in this volume;? and differences between the groups will p sp as 
only briefly and only where some consistent or conspicuous differences e 


PENCIL AND РАРЕК 3 b- 
Writing name. Weston subjects are slightly ahead of North ee 7 
jects in that a straight base line becomes normative in Weston с ne iain 
years, in North Haven children not till 9 years. In other aspects of writing 
now one group, now the other, leads. aH 
Writing ы For most aspects of writing numbers, Nap Белі, 
subjects lead. Thus at 5 years, North Haven girls make numbers опе mp 
ten, Weston girls only through five. North Haven girls achieve even "units girls 
8 years, Weston girls not till 9. Figures are of an even size in Wes 1 girls. 
earlier than in North Haven girls. Reversals drop out first in North paver chan 
Thus for most aspects of writing numbers, North Haven girls Lis = 
of Weston girls, though performance of boys for the two groups is quite 


Cory Forms 


п 
А В г Westo 
Differences are for the most part small and inconsistent. Howeve 


: 3 А anization 
subjects are considerably ahead of North Haven subjects in their organ 
of forms on the page. 


TABLE 7 Organization of Copy Forms on Page, Two Groups Compar ed 


Girls Boys Haven 
Weston North Haven Weston North 


Horizontal orientation 


ars 
6 years 7 years 7 years $ уе 
Even size 9 years 9 years 9 years г КЕ оп! 
Less than one-half page used 9 years 10 years у 


red 
“om аге 
Three-dimensional forms. Responses of the two groups wal eae, рар 
at 9 years of age, the oldest age for which Weston data were availa 
formance of Weston subjects is ahead for all three forms. 


INCOMPLETE МАМ hey 


oups t 
In every respect when differences occur between the two group arts 


: r of 
favor the Weston Subjects. Thus Weston subjects are ahead in diee pei 
added from 4 to 7 years. They add both arm and leg sooner. Good pla 


* gtitute- 
З АП tables for Weston responses are on file and available at the Gesell Ins 
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direction, г А 
E Noth ndun i4 а and leg become normative sooner in Weston than 
Veston subjects also achiev i 
Bases and pue трт apod ma КОМО ыш 
бете posed id - difference between average and superior New Haven 
ис = santos Yor -— differences between the two groups. Most parts are 
the right sie y rece subjects; more parts are added; parts come to be of 
ША ол = Р естри за and direction sooner in superior than in average 
ie Aa cnin a = clear that the superior child is not only more advanced 
hoes. shi child of the same chronological age, but that his wider 
hoy ta. ~ Зен іп behavior never exhibited by average children, no matter 
"iine is ий he typical genetic gradation of behavior for the two groups 
omewhat distinctive for each. 


Visi 
Е ONE AND VISUAL THREE 
giving TN for Visual One are highly varied, now one group, now the other, 
at 5, бы (yen response. On Visual Three, Weston subjects are slightly ahead 
9, 6, and 7 years. North Haven subjects are slightly ahead at 8 years. 


І 
ы AND LEFT TESTS 
ami " " 
ming parts, touching right car, showing right thumb. Except for 


elbow ; 
so ra both of which are named correctly by both groups at 5 years, 
Single jects name parts earlier than do North Haven subjects. 
ring fing, commands. Differences in timing are small, but except for showing 
Ser, North Haven subjects are quicker to respond. 


D 
ouble commands. With the exception of “left ring-right e 


“ең 
ü th E я : x 
1umbright ring" for which North Haven subjects are quicker, 

qual, Weston subjects respond to 


Sit mi А 
ouble 'Adle-right index” where timing is е 
ommands on the average more quickly than do North Haven subjects. 


yebrow" and 
, and 


d 


МА 
Мім 
ps ANIMALS 
More Wes ^ 4 
and hy eston than North Haven subjects can name animals for a minute, 
5% years. Thereafter, more North Haven than Weston subjects name 


he m, 
a оге, | А р 
- However, the ability to name animals for a minute becomes norma- 
animals named are 


at 5 


ive i 
1 
Уан РО at 6 years. Differences in mean number of 
* The largest differences are at 7 and 8 years when Weston subjects 


na 
“mE the more 


L 

de FELD Mosaic 

Ney this test, data are available for three separate groups of subjects— 

theag ae Weston, and North Haven. New Haven subjects are definitely 

Weston the other two groups as to level of maturity of product. Products of 

> and ( ubjects are more mature than those of North Haven subjects at 5%, 
9 a lesser degree at 7 years of аре. Differences between Weston and 
‘ven subjects after 7 years are small. The outstanding differences 
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between the two latter groups is that nonrepresentational designs without 
pattern continue longer in North Haven than in Weston subjects. Table 8 gives 
these data. 


RonscHACH | 

For the Rorschach test we have data on the same three groups for which 
Mosaic data were available. Table 9 compares findings for these three groups 
on every Rorschach variable. As this table shows, for every variable except 
F + % and Н, New Haven subjects gave superior responses to those given 
by Weston or North Haven subjects. Differences in scores between subjects of 
the Weston and North Haven groups were small and variable. 


Thus, in general, performance of Weston subjects, whose 1Q and socio- 
economic status is on the average somewhat higher than that of North Haven 
subjects, is slightly superior to that of the North Haven subjects. New be- 
haviors tend to come in sooner with Weston subjects. 

This is especially true of the following test situations: writing пате, 
organization of Copy Forms on page, copying three-dimensional forms, m 
complete Man, Visual Three, Right and Left naming parts, Right and Left 
double commands, Mosaic. А 

Exceptions аге Writing Numbers and Right and Left single commands. 

When these two groups of subjects are compared with a third grouP 
(from New Haven) on two of the tests—the Rorschach and Mosaic tests = 
subjects from New Haven (with a higher mean IQ and higher mean Lon 
economic status than either Weston or North Haven subjects) give à respons 
superior to that of the other two groups. А 1 

Most differences are not great, but for the most part they consistent 
favor subjects with the higher IQ and higher socio-economic status. 
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TABLE 9 Rorschachs: Mean Scores Лог Different Groups Compared—New Haven, 
Weston, North Haven 


5 54 


6 


Years 
7 8 9 10 


Number of Responses 
SEOs: 


New Haven 13.9 13.6 15.8 18.3 16.0 18.6 wes 
Weston 10.7 11.3 12.8 13.7 14.0 12.9 € 
North Haven 1058 9.7 13.1 11.0 12.8 11.9 195; 
W% 
New Haven 58 55 51 51 55 42 + 
Weston 66 73 63 61 60 64 и 
North Haven 65.5 67.5 70 67 58 62 3 
2% 
New Haven 34 33 34 41 37 48 1р 
Weston 30 25 31 32 35 31 d 
North Haven 29.5 28.5 24.5 28 36.5 33 A 
Dd% 
New Haven 8 12 15 8 7 2 5 
Weston 3.5 2 5.5 6.5 5 3 6 
North Haven 5 4 5 5 5:5 5.5 
Е% 
New Haven 70 62 60 52 58 67 i 
Weston 75 73 65 67 69 74 bi 5 
North Haven 80,5 73.5 7 73 67.5 70 ыы 
E+% 
New Haven 78 84 81 82 87 84 A 
Weston 77.6 83 87 89 89 92 » 
North Haven 75 89 85.6 92 87 92 " 
M 7 
New Haven 56 44 10 14 13 14 in 
Weston .66 .63 1.0 1.0 1.0 i 1:9 
North Haven :32 .62 4 7 1.1 14 | 
Моте: Socio-economic status (Бур у: : | 
New Haven: 42 in Ts 25 in T; 21 ia D и да 
: 1 A 5 i 
North Haven: 5 in 1; 22 in u 4o Ы m Nen e 2d 
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North Haven— Corrected mean о 


TABLE 9 (Continued) 


Years 
5 5% 6 7 8 9 10 
ЕМ 
ie Haven 1.08 1.26 1.62 1.88 1.54 1.62 1.74 
MUR e 1.00 .98 1.73 1.69 177 186 1.80 
orth Haven 156 63 1.04 99 1.77 1.27 1.73 
m 
New Haven 16 52 44 82 40 46 36 
НОЛ 22 38 65 54 50 40 20 
North Haven 28 17 13 70 40 40 40 
sc 
New Haven 1.63 2.26 216 2.89 180 209 1.51 
eston 44 66 94 92 64 T 45 
orth Haven 78 ‘93 98 78 ‘87 86 55 
FO 
New Haven 44 60 68 1.14 92 84 62 
Won al ‘06 T 17 10 13 20 
9rth Haven 25 25 16 11 432 19 13 
N АФ 
ew Haven 44 42 45 48 49 
41 48 
weston 59 52 54 55 57 63 67 
Orth Haven 47 53 52 57 53 55 56 
" H% 
wa Haven 9 ii T 14 17 16 16 
on 13 12 14 15 17 16 16 
Orth Haven 18 14 16 15 17 20 20 
N Number content categories 
Number content categories 
Wes, Haven 47 49 4.8 52 25 ыр Не 
оп | я b я К 
3.8 37 3.9 42 2 з 42 


Мо г 
Tth Haven 41 37 21 34 
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THE RORSCHACH TEST 


ШШЦ 


( so-called 

The Rorschach test, the best known and most widely oe pos- 
projective techniques, has proved remarkably useful in — Hermann 
sibly far beyond even the most sanguine hopes of “= " ir clinical cases, 
Rorschach. Like most clinicians, we use it routinely with md and revealin£ 
where it proves time and again to be one of the most € У arl | 
tools in helping to understand the individuality of the eee ete of our pro 

However we do not recommend it as a basic and essentia а delicate a? 
posed test battery for determining school readiness. Ап extreme Yells traine 
technical test, it is not suitable for use except by individuals sp! 
in its administration and interpretation. | ful suppl 

In the hands of a trained individual it can be a most use 


r suc 
real ints for 
to the usual battery of readiness (есі. Its strong and weak poi 
purpose follow. 


ement 
a 


STRONG Ports 


aded 
i to the тесотте! 1 
1. Тһе Rorschach Constitutes an effective supplement to 


ity as 
: aturity а 

battery of tests in that it gives good clues to marked imm 
S to behavior which is cons; 


a 
picuously advanced. he nature of 
2. More than Other tests in the proposed battery it reveals th T 

child's individuality, Пагеп not m ғ 
3. It can spot emotional disturbance, especially in those chi 1 rather €" 
for regular classroom attendance whose problem is emotiona 
one of low intelligence or immaturity, 
4. 


st 
es as to the intelligence of subjects. ar-old $ ЖЕ в 
gives certain clues which in any 5- to T eni of 0 
kindergarten and first grade. The most ДОР a an 
of F% to F+%.) Our experience suggests 


2 with 
ot familial child 
* Technical scoring terms are not explained here. Any reader n s et als 
these terms who wishes an explanation is referred to Louise B. Ames 
Rorschach Responses,” New York: Hoeber, 1952, pp. 41—44. 
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unreadiness for 
is the relation 
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(or correct form percent) which is lower than the F% (form percent) is 
a clear warning sign that a child is not ready to start first grade. 


WEAK Ports 


1. The fact that the Rorschach response requires interpretation by a highly 
trained person makes it not only impractical, but actually unsafe in un- 
skilled hands. 

2. Even the skilled clinician may find it difficult always to distinguish be- 
tween a response which indicates immaturity and one which indicates 
merely a limited intelligence. 

3. The qualitative aspects of the ages (which give the best clues as to age 
level of response) tend to show up only in superior or well-endowed 
children. 

4. Unusually high F% or unusually high A% (animal percent), both sus- 
Pect, may indicate immaturity or they may merely be a sign of a highly re- 

ғ Stricted individuality. 

° Because of normal variation from age to age, and especially because any 
given individual sometimes does less well at an older than at a younger 
age, it is not possible from a single test to be certain whether a given 
response has never come in, or may have come in at an earlier age and 

Topped out temporarily. This is especially true in the case of the human 
Movement response on Card III. In some subjects, it is given at 5 years, 
drops out at 514, In fact in 8% of present normative kindergarten girls, 
іп 10% of kindergarten boys, and іп 33% of first grade boys, the Ror- 
Schach response on a second examination in sequence is less mature than 
Оп a first, 

hus a highly enlivened response to the Rorschach tells a good deal, for 

etter or worse, but a record of from 8 to 10 responses with high Е%, 
and high АФ, tells relatively little with regard to school readiness, since 

55 type of response may indicate low intelligence, a restricted psyche, 
"n immaturity, It is often most difficult to make a clear and certain dis- 
7 tinction, 

io. Perhaps more than with other tests the expected Rorschach ВОН 

at any given age differs markedly in subjects of different intellectual and 
Social levels, 

о ~ those trained in the Rorschach who may be using 5 yom ek be 
a chi = developmental readiness, or for any who may be gi d sedi 
Rorsch Within the 5- to 10-year-old age range, Table 9 on page 5 iei for 
Ach scores for this normative population. It also compares scor 


Pre 
> Subjects with those of subjects from two other groups of presumably 


Some 
W. " 
hat igher intelligence levels. 


REA» 
INESS Sicns 

rested in our list of possible "un- 

hich appear to be suggestive of 

even for entrance 


Ro | 
Teagi es, Chach examiners may also be inte 
um in Signs”—kinds or levels of response which 
" kin ness for first grade entrance and in some instances, 

dergarten 
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Of these signs, the single word response suggests not only ере 
for starting first grade, but even for doing kindergarten work. Pure ds 
unmodulated by form), С” (black used as color), and Cn (color p 
single sentence responses, and perseveration occur in both ready E locari 
kindergarten subjects, but only in unready as opposed to ready ra | а 
Thus any of these responses suggest possible unreadiness for first pes $ 

Other signs of unreadiness for first grade, F% exceeding Bas gh r5 
than 10 responses, atypical concepts, and preschool confabulation Lon e 
tamination, are found conspicuously in unready kindergarten subjects = фый 
in unready first graders. А 5С (sum of color responses) greater than 
of movement responses) is also suspect. 


fewer 


Тнк RORSCHACH as PROGNOSTIC оғ READING ACHIEVEMENT h if given 
A study by George Meyer in 1953? suggested that the Rorschach 1 a 
to kindergarten subjects could distinguish in many instances bermeen: Ju 
subjects who would later be good readers and those who would not, ап 
could provide data on first grade readiness. А 1 children 
We have checked Meyer’s findings? оп a group of 64 public school с s were 
for whom both kindergarten Rorschachs and fifth grade reading test score 
available. Comparison of the early Rorschachs of the later good E А 
readers with IQ held constant supported Meyer's findings and added ? 
further distinguishing signs between the two groups. г quality 
Later good readers, as compared to later poor readers, give e ercen 
W, have a lower W% (percent of whole responses) and higher D% je a 
of detail responses), give more introversive responses, and more FM, 
lower F%, a higher Е+%, and an F+% which exceeds the Е: st to # 
In general, we consider the Rorschach a useful supplementary E wi 
developmental battery chiefly in that it can provide important clue: ГЕ 
child’s basic individuality structure, as well as spotting grossly imm ear-old 
highly atypical children. It is most useful for this purpose in the 5- eye 8 
range. Ву 8 years of age it seems less effective, though at any age it €? 
the highly atypical personality. у 
As а rule the differences between a 7-, 8-, and 9-year-old pem, 
(unless the subject is superior enough to show the characteristic 45" 


Я m 
signs of the age) are not great enough to be consistently helpful in ues 
developmental level. 


Also owing to the # 
interpreted by а highly 
to interpret just what 
recommend that it be gi 


d ‘poor 
few 


тапсе 
tative 


іпіп 6 


еа ал 
act that the Rorschach needs to be administe p 
trained person (and even then it is sometime, do 
it has to say about developmental level), W 
ven routinely as part of a developmental battery: 


gart” 
2 George Meyer, 


in kinder 
and reading in th 


12199: „м 
ary grades. J. proj. Tech. 17, 4, Dec., 1953, д g abilit” 


adin 
alker, Prediction of later E 
scores. J. educ. Psychol., in pres 


APPENDIX D 
SAMPLES OF TEST RECORD FORMS 


ААА 


Final Thumb-nail summary of behavior 


Recommended group 


Name 
Age 
Date 
School 
Teacher 


Group 


Total impression and summary 


Teachers comments 


376 


Initial Interview 


How old are you? 


When is your birthday? Month? Day? 


Did you have a party? (who came) 
What did you like to do best? 
What was your favorite present? 


How many brothers and sisters? 
(Names, ages) 


What does your daddy do? 
Where does he work?) 


377 


Pencil and Paper 


Write letters or name, last name (6-7 yrs), date (7-8 yrs), Name 
address (8-9 yrs) ад 
1st name with non- dominant hand. Е 


Сору forms В L 


Write numbers 1 to 20 - 


17) 
Incomplete Man (look like; order of parts & comments) Facial Expression (How can you te 
| 
How does he look? | 
How does he feel inside? 
Happy or sad? 
How can you tell? 


Form No. 103 
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379 


Right and Left 


Name 
Age 

Naming parts of body Summary Comments: 

1. Eye 

2. Eyebrow 

3. Palm 

4. Elbow 
Naming fingers () 5 yr. items Naming В & L 

(1) Thumb R hand (Show me your R hand) 

2 Index (pter) How do you know? 

(3) Middle (2-2) L hand R eye L eye 

4 Ring (wear) L ear Rear 

(5) Little 


Ex-er's R hand (How do you know?) 


Single Commands () 5 уг. items Double Command () 5 yr. items 


(1) Eye (1) В thumb-R little — 
2 Index 
3 Ring 2 L hand-L knee --- 
4 Middle L ring-R eyebrow — 
(5) Cl. eyes, 4 Relbow-palm L hand ____ 
bend head 
(6) Bend head, 5 Rmiddle-L cheek _____- 
tap fl. 
with heel 6 L thumb-R thumb — 
7 Raise head, (7) R middle-L little —— 
open mouth 
(8) R ear 8 Rlittle-L ring —— 
(9) В thumb 9 L middle-R index —— 
(10) L index i 
10 - 
(квы L thumb-R ring —— 
big) 
Total Ау. Total Ж ee 
Pictures (8 yrs--) 
Verbal 
verbal Motor 
1. 1 
2. — 2 
>. — 3. 
Total 
по n Total Av. 


Form No. 104 
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GROUP TESTS 


Visual Test 1 
Memory of Orientation of Forms 


Visual Test 3 


Analysis of Projections 


Visual Т 


1; 


e. 
Э, 
4. 


Visual I Projections 
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Animals and Interests 
ena sand Interests! 


Name 


Age 


о 
Naming animals (60”) 


Interests - what do you like to do best? 


At school indoors: 


At school outdoors: 


At home indoors: 


At home outdoors: 


eie 


slender: 
Tooth eruption 


Physical items: (fat, muscular, 
R. 


Upper L. 
12 6 |2nd ist lst 2nd/6 12 
мм в B | C |L1 ci CI Li|C| в в|мм 
Lower 


Form No. 105 
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ІМПЕХ 


Address, writing of, 50-52 
administration of test, 45, 46 
errors in, 51 
findings, 50-52 
response at 

8 years, 293 
9 years, 301 
10 years, 309 
‚ Sex differences in, 370 
Adjuncts to evaluation, check on teeth- 
ing, 236-240 
Mosaic Test, Lowenfeld, 243-252 
reading tests, 241-243 
vision tests, 240-241 
Administration of behavior tests, home 
and school preferences, 227- 
БЕ: 
initial interview, 41, 42 
Mosaic Test, Lowenfeld, 244 
naming animals, 221 
Paper and Pencil tests, Copy Forms, 
66 
date, 53 
Incomplete Man, 131 
name and address, 45, 46 
numbers, 54 
Right and Left tests, 162-188 
Visual One, 192 
Visual Three, 198 
Projections, 214 
Vice to, examiners, 332-345 
parents, 217-236 
Principals, 346-351 
teachers, 327-331 
Ee, and school readiness, 24 
Е See also Behavioral age 
giving of, see Interview, initial 
of School entrance, 15-18, 347 
in different states, 18 
A Preferred, 16 
ве levels, 5 years, 254-265 
behavior characteristics, 255-256 
examination, 256-265 
Copy Forms, 259-261 
home and school preferences, 
Incomplete Man, 261-262 
interview, 257-258 
Mosaic Test, 264-265 
naming animals, 264 
numbers, 259 
Paper and Pencil tests, 258-259 
Right and Left, 263-264 
Visual One, 262-263 
Visual Three, 263 
5% years, 266-273 
behavior characteristics, 266-267 
examination, 267-281 
Copy Forms, 268-270 


264 
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home and school preferences, 
272-273 

Incomplete Man, 270-271 

interview, 267-268 

Mosaic Test, 273 

naming animals, 272 

numbers, 270 

Paper and Pencil tests, 268 

Right and Left, 272 

Visual One, 271 

Visual Three, 271-272 


6 years, 274-281 


behavior characteristics, 274-275 
examination, 275-281 
Copy Forms, 277-278 
home and school preferences, 281 
Incomplete Man, 278-279 
interview, 276 
Mosaic Test, 281 
naming animals, 280 
numbers, 278 
Paper and Pencil tests, 276-277 
Right and Left, 280 
Visual One, 279 
Visual Three, 279-280 


7 years, 282-290 


behavior characteristics, 282-284 
examination, 284-297 
Copy Forms, 285-286 
home and school preferences, 289 
Incomplete Man, 287-288 
interview, 284 
Mosaic Test, 289-290 
naming animals, 289 


numbers, 285 
Paper and Pencil tests, 284-285 


Right and Left, 288-289 
Visual One, 288 
Visual Three, 288 


8 years, 291-298 


behavior characteristics, 291-292 
examination, 292-297 
Copy Forms, 294-295 
home and school preferences, 297 
Incomplete Man, 295-296 
interview, 292-293 
Mosaic Test, 297-298 
naming animals, 297 
numbers, 295 
Paper and Pencil tests, 293 
Right and Left, 296-297 
Visual Three, 296 


9 years, 299-306 


behavior characteristics, 299-300 
examination, 300-306 

Copy Forms, 302-303 

home and school preferences, 305 
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Age levels, 9 years, examination (Cont.) 
Incomplete Man, 303-304 
interview, 300-301 
Mosaic Test, 305-306 
naming animals, 305 
numbers, 305 
Paper and Pencil tests, 301 
Right and Left, 304-305 
Visual Three, 304 

10 years, 307-313 
behavior characteristics, 307-308 
examination, 308-313 
Copy Forms, 309-310 
home and school preferences, 
312-313 
Incomplete Man, 310-311 
interview, 308 
Mosaic Test, 313 
naming animals, 312 
numbers, 310 
Paper and Pencil tests, 308-309 
Right and Left, 311-312 
Visual Three, 311 
AMATRUDA, CATHERINE S., 353 
Ames, Louise B., 22, 196, 245, 353, 354, 
364, 372, 375 

APELL, RICHARD J., 21, 22, 354 

A-quality children, 340 

Arm, see Incomplete Man 

Attendance, reduced, 12 

Aucusr, Jupiru, 354 


Base line, in writing name, 49 
Behavior changes with age, 7-10 
Behavior characteristics, at 
5 years, 255-256 
5% years, 266-267 
6 years, 274-9775 
7 years, 282-284 
8 years, 291-299 
9 years, 299-300 
10 years, 307-308 
Behavior tests, 18, 21-93 
listed, 31-37 
See also Developmental exami- 
nation 
Behavioral age, 17, 18 
See also Develo 
d ua Ld pmental level 
Birthdate, see Interview, initial 
Birthday party, see Interview, initial 
B-quality children, 340 


Brothers and sisters, see Interview, initial 


California Mental Маши 

compared with W, 
for girls, 356 
weakness of, 29 


ty Scale, 29 
echsler, for boys, 357 


Capital and small lower-case letters, 47, 


48 


Central star pattern, divided rectangle, 


90-92 
Circle, 66-70 
administration of test, 66, 67 
method of drawing, 68 
preschool, 65, 68 
quality of product, 70 
response to, at 
5 years, 260 
5% years, 268 
6 years, 277 
7 years, 285 
8 years, 294 
9 years, 302 
10 years, 309 
sex differences in, 360 
table of responses, 69 
Classes, regrouping of, 333, 347 
See also Grouping 


2, 
Cleavage pattern, divided rectangle, 92 
Communication between parents ап 


teachers, 319, 329 
time for, 320-329 
Conant, James B., 353 
Consistency of ratings, 24 


Contact points, divided rectangle, 98, 99 


Copy Forms, 34, 63-129 
administration of test, 66 
analysis of responses, 68 
circle, 66-70 
cross, 66, 67, 70-74 
diamond, 66, 67, 100-106 
divided rectangle, 66, 67, 87-100 
group differences in, 366 
handedness, effect of, 127, 128 
materials for, 35 
organization on page, 111-127 

See also Organization ОП 
of Copy Forms 
recording of test, 67-68 
responses to, at 
5 years, 259 
51 years, 268 
6 years, 277 
7 years, 285 
8 years, 294 
9 years, 302 
10 years, 309 
sex differences іп, 360, 365 _ 
three-dimensional forms, cylinder, 
110 
face-on cube, 107, 112 
point-on cube, 111, 113 
triangle, 66, 67, 78-86 

Correct grade placement, 560 

placement, correct 


Grade 


Criteria for starting school, 15-18 
behavioral age, 17, 18 
chronological age, 15, 16 
developmental level, 17, 18 
intelligence quotient, 16, 17 
readiness tests, 17 

Cross, 66, 67, 70-74 
administration of test, 66, 67 
method of drawing, 70, 71 
preschool, 65, 70 
quality of performance, 71, 73, 74 
response to, at 

5 years, 260 

5% years, 269 

6 years, 277 

7 years, 285 

8 years, 294 

9 years, 302 

10 years, 309 
sex differences in, 360 
table of responses, 72, 73 

Cross-over pattern, divided rectangle, 94 

Cubes, face-on, 107, 112 
роіпі-оп, 111, 113 
responses to, at 

5 years, 261 
5% years, 269 
6 years, 277 
7 years, 286 
8 years, 294 
9 years, 302 
10 years, 310 
a tables of responses, 112, 113 
Ylinder, drawing of, 107 
response to, at 
5 years, 261 
515 years, 269 
6 years, 277 
7 years, 286 
8 years, 294 
9 years, 302 
10 years, 310 
table of responses, 110 


Date, of school entrance, 15-18 
in different states, 16 
Preferred, 16 

Writing of, 52-54 
administration of test, 52 
errors іп, 53, 54 
findings, 53, 54 
Tesponse at 

7 years, 285 
8 years, 293 
E. years, 301 
years, 308 
“velopmental examination, at 
years, 254-265 
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5% years, 267-281 
6 years, 275-281 
7 years, 284-297 
8 years, 292-297 
9 years, 300-306 
10 years, 308-313 
evaluation of, 332-335 
practical use of, 332 
schedule of, 337, 338 
in school placement program, 337 
scoring of, 336 
usefulness of, 337 
Developmental examiner, 332-345 
identity of, 333 
psychologist, 335 
specially chosen person, 334 
teacher, 334 
training of, 335 
Developmental Guidance Co-ordinator, 
37, 332-345 
Developmental level, 6 
determined by behavior tests, 17 
See also Behavioral age 
Developmental placement program, 333- 
34 


aim of, 333 
growth within, 344 
Developmental tests, 21-23 
home and school preferences, 227-235 
interview, concluding, 227-235 
initial, 41-44, 189-220 
listed, 31-37 
Mosaic Test, 21-23, 243-252 
naming animals, 221-226 
Paper and Pencil tests, 45-157 
Copy Forms, 63-199 
date, 52-54 
Incomplete Man, 130-156 
name, 45-50 
numbers 54-62 


reading, 241 
Right and Left tests, 159-188 


teeth, checking, 236-240 
vision, 240 
Visual One, 190-195 
Visual Three, 195-211 
Visual Three projections, 211-220 
See also Behavior tests 
Diamond, 66, 67, 100-106 

administration of test, 66, 67 
horizontal, 102 
method of drawing, 101-106 
preschool, 66, 101 
quality of product, 106 
responses to, at 

5 years, 261 

515 years, 269 

6 years, 277 
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Diamond, response to, at ( Cont.) 
7 years, 286 
8 years, 294 
9 years, 302 
10 years, 310 
sex differences in, 361 
tables of responses, 100, 102, 104, 105, 
108, 109 
vertical, 102 
Disruptive child, 328, 348 
Divided rectangle, 66, 67, 87-100 
administration of test, 66, 67 
method of drawing, 87-100 
inside patterns, 90-98 
center crossing of lines, 99 
central star pattern, 90-92 
cleavage patterns, 92-93 
contact points, 98, 99 
cross-over pattern, 94-95, 96-97 
outside patterns, 87-90 
preschool response, 65, 87 
quality of product, 95, 98-100 
response to, at 
5 years, 260 
515 years, 269 
6 years, 277 
7 years, 286 
8 years, 294 
9 years, 302 
10 years, 309 
Sex differences in, 360 
tables of responses, 88, 89, 91, 93, 
6–98 


INDEX 


Double commands, see Right and Left 
tests, double commands 


Education, approaches to, 5 
Point of view about, 5-14 
Eight years, see Age levels, 8 years 
Elbow, see Right and Left tests 
Eleven-year-old, 13-14 
Emotions attributed to Incomplete Man, 
135, 137-139 
Entrance, School, time of, 15-18 
Environment, effect of, 6 
Errors, in Visual One, 263 
in Visual Three, 206-210 
in writing, address, 51 
date, 53, 54 
name, 49 
numbers, 59-62 
Evaluation, aids to, 
evaluation 
of d 


evelopmenta] examinati 332~ 
335 № 


see Adjuncts to 


Examination, see Devel 


4 Opmental exami- 
nation 


Examiner, 37 
See also Developmental exam- 
iner; Developmental Guidance 
Co-ordinator | 

Eye, see Incomplete Man; Right and 
Left tests | 

Eyebrow, see Incomplete Man; Right 
and Left tests 


Face-on cube, drawing of, 107 
table of responses, 112 | ie 

Father's occupation, see Interview; Socio 
economic status of subjects 

Feeding schedules, 6 5 

Fingers, see Incomplete Man; Right and 
Left tests Я 

Five and а half years, see Age levels, 
5% years 4 

Five years, see Age levels, 5 years 

Fonp Founpation, 19 

Foreign countries, 5 

Fourteen-year-old, 14 е. 

FUND For THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCA 
TION, 19-20 


Gans, Roma, 353 
GrskLL, Авмогр, 31, 34, 66, 337, 353, 
354 коа, сй 
Gesell developmental examination, 
Developmental examination 
Gesell Institute, 31 
workshop, 335 
Grade placement, correct, 15-26 Sch 
See also Overplacement; Sc 
entrance, time of 
Gray Oral Reading Test, 241-242 
material for, 36 366 
Group differences, in Copy Forms, 
in Incomplete Man, 366-367 
in intelligence, 365 
in Mosaic Test, 367-368 
table of, 369 
in naming animals, 367 
in Pencil and Paper tests, 366 
in Right and Left tests 
in Rorschach test, 368 
table of, 370-371 
in socio-economic status, 365 
in Visual One, 367 
in Visual Three, 367 
Grouping, in school, 12-14 
flexibility in, 350 ie 
ungraded, see Ungraded classes 
of students, 333-347 
A- and B-quality, 340 
half-year, 340, 343 
North Haven, 343 


оо! 


Grouping, of students ( Cont.) 
parental objection to, 340 
table of, 341 
Growth, in a developmental placement 
program, 344 
stages of, 7-10 


Hair, see Incomplete Man 
Half-yearly class grouping, 340—343 
Hand, see Right and Left tests 
and posture, 46 
Handedness, as affecting Copy Forms 
responses, 127-129 
table of, 128, 129 
See also Sidedness 
Home and school preferences tests, 227- 
235 
administration, 227 
findings, 228-235 
home preferences, indoors, 234 
outdoors, 234 
likes best, 229 
School preferences, indoors, 233 
outdoors, 233-234 
Questions asked, 227 
responses to, at 
5 years, 264 
5% years, 272 
6 years, 281 
7 years, 289 
8 years, 297 
9 years, 305 
10 years, 312 
sex differences in, 362 
tables, class of activity, 228 
ome preferences, 231, 232 
H School preferences, 229, 230 
1 Omework, 324 
URLBUTT '5сноог., 21 
See also Weston research sub- 
jects 


Identity of examiner, 333 
Lc, Frances L., 22, 245, 353, 354, 364 
hcomplete Man test, 130-156 
Administration, 131 
ndings, 134-156 
àrm and fingers, 148 
completion of parts, 138-156 
ear, 144 
extra parts, 153 
€yes, 140 
facial expression, 135 
hair, 140 
leg and foot, 150 
naming, 134 
neck and tie, 144 


INDEX 391 
neckline, 144 
group differences in, 366 
illustrated, 153-155 
material for, 36 
preschool responses, 133 
recording, 153 
responses to, at 
5 years, 261 
515 years, 270 
6 years, 278 
7 years, 286 
8 years, 295 
9 years, 303 
10 years, 310 
sex differences in, 361, 366 
tables, age of adding parts, 141 
arm, 151 
contact points, 156 
ear, 146 
extra parts, 157 
eyes, 145 
facial expression, 139 
hair, 142 
leg, 156 
naming, 136 
neck area, 149 
Individuality, 10-12 
as revealed, by Rorschach test, 372 
by Mosaic Test, 251 
Infant feeding schedule, 6 
Intelligence and school readiness, 24 
Intelligence quotient and school en- 
trance, 16, 17 
Intelligence scores, New Haven subjects, 
365 
North Haven subjects, 365 
Weston subjects, 365 
Interview, concluding, 227-235 
See also Home and school pref- 
erences tests 
initial, 41—44 
administration of, 41, 42 
findings, age, 42 
birthday, 43 
birthday party, 43 
father's occupation, 44 
siblings, 44 
with parents, 319, 344 
questions, age, 41 
birthday, 41 
birthday party, 42 
father’s occupation, 42 
siblings, 42 
responses to, at 
5 years, 257 
5% years, 267 
6 years, 276 


392 INDEX 


Interview, initial, responses,at ( Cont.) 
7 years, 284 
8 years, 292 
9 years, 300 
10 years, 308 
sex differences in, 368 
Iota Word List, 36, 242 


Тасоввом, J. Ковент, 34, 35, 159, 181, 
354 

Jacobson’s Right and Left tests, 34, 35, 
159-188 


See also Right and Left tests 
June, Cart, 1 


Keystone Visual Skills Test, 21 
Kindergarten, age of entrance, 15-18, 
347 
grouping in, 330 
readiness for, Weston subjects, 23 
screening test for, 339 
teachers’ judgments of readiness for, 
26, 328 
teaching of, 330 
Kine, Inez B., 354 


LEARNED, JANET, 353 

Left hand, naming own, 169 
See also Right and Left tests 

Left-handedness, 127-129 

Leg, see Incomplete Man test 

Letters, printing, see Paper and Pencil 
tests 

LowENrEL», MARGARET, 353 

Lowenfeld Mosaic Test, see Mosaic Test, 
Lowenfeld 


Materials for testing, infants, 31, 32 
school-age children, 34-37 
source of, 35 
See also Administration of be- 
havior tests 
MÉTRAUX, Rura, 353 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, 17 
MEYER, GEORGE, 375 
Misfits, 20 
Момнов, Manion, 353 
Monroe readiness tests, 17, 34, 35 
Visual One, 190-195 
Visual Three, 195-211 
Visual Three Projections, 211-2920 


See also Visual One test; Visual 
Three test 


Mosaic Test, Lowenfeld, 21,23 
administration, 244 
findings, 245-950 
general comments оп, 251, 252 
Eroup differences іп, 367, 369 


interpretation of, 245 
materials for, 36, 243 
recording of, 245 
responses to, at 
4 years, 247 
5 years, 247, 264 
5% years, 247-248, 273 
6 years, 247-248, 281 
7 years, 248, 289 
8 years, 249, 297 
9 years, 249-250, 305 
10 years, 250, 313 
mese comments on, 251-259 
reveals individuality, 251 
sex differences in, p 365 
table of responses, 2. 
Motor behavior in infancy, 63-64 
Motor pictures, 181-188 
illustrated, 183 
See also Right and Left tests, 
motor pictures 


Name, writing of, administration of test, 
45, 46 
for dominant hand, 46 
for nondominant hand, 46 
base line, 49 
capital and small letters, 46 
responses to, at 
5 years, 259 
5% years, 268 
6 years, 276 
7 years, 985 
8 years, 293 
9 years, 301 
10 years, 308 
errors in, 49 
findings, 46-50 
method of, 48 
placement on page, 49 
sex differences in, 358 
size of, 48, 49 
Naming, of animals, 221-226 
administration of test, 221 
findings, 222-226 
class of animal, 223 
number named, 222 
timing, 222 
type of naming, 222 
group differences in, 367 
responses to, at 
5 years, 264 
5% years, 272 
6 years, 280 
7 years, 289 
8 years, 297 
9 years, 305 
10 years, 312 


Naming, of animals (Cont.) 
sex differences in, 362 
tables, class of animals, 223 
kinds of naming, 225 
naming for 60 seconds, 222 
variability, 224 
of examiner's right hand, 170 
table of responses, 171 
of Incomplete Man, 134 
of left hand, 169 
of parts of body, 162 
See also Right and Left tests, 
naming parts of body 
of Right and Left, 167 
See also Right and Left tests, 
naming Right and Left 
of right hand, 168 
table of responses, 168 
Neck, see Incomplete Man 
New Haven research subjects, I. Q. scores 
of, 365 
Mosaic Test responses, 367-369 
Rorschach test responses, 368—371 
Socio-economic status of, 365 
Nine years, see Age levels, 9 years 
North Haven Schools, 163 n. 
class groupings, 340 
examiners, 335 
examining at, 339 
grouping of students, 343 
I. О. scores, 29, 356, 357, 365 
Mosaic Test responses, 367, 369 
placement program, 18, 19, 332-345 
readiness compared with Weston 
school subjects, 23 
research subjects, 28-30 
Rorschach test responses, 368—371 
sex differences in behavior, 358-364 
Socio-economic status of students, 30, 
357 
study, 18, 19 
testing, 340 
N testing schedule, 355 
umbers, writing of, 54-62 
administration of test, 54 
findings, 55-62 
base line, 58 
placement on paper, 55-58 
reversals, 59-62 
size, 56, 57 
spacing, 58 
younger methods of writing, 59, 
60 
sex differences in, 360 
ursery school, 318, 319 


Observation, extra methods of, reading 
tests, 241 


INDEX 393 
Mosaic Test, 243-252 
Rorschach test, 372-375 
teeth, 236-240 
vision, 240 

Organization on page of Copy Forms, 

111-127 

age changes in, 125 
arrangement, 115 
at different ages 

5 years, 261 

5% years, 269 

6 years, 278 

7 years, 286 

8 years, 294 

9 years, 302 

10 years, 310 
illustrated, 116-121 
place on paper, 114 
quality of stroke, 125 
sex differences in, 361 
size of forms, 115 
space used, 114 
tables, 122, 123, 126 

Overburdening of teacher, 327 
Overplacement, 19-21, 322 


Palm, see Right and Left tests 
Paper and Pencil tests, 5-10 years, 45- 
157 


in infancy, 64 
in preschool years, 64, 65 
responses at 
5 years, 258 
5% years, 268 
6 years, 276 
7 years, 284 
8 years, 293 
9 years, 301 
10 years, 308 
sex differences in, 358 
Parental objections to grouping of stu- 
dents, 340 
Parents, advice to, 317-326 
cooperating with school, 325 
expectations of, 317 
interviews with, 344 
as pressure group, 326 
push children, 321 
and teachers communicate, 319 
teaching child at home, 323 
Parents’ acceptance of school’s decisions 
about placement, 322 
Рлогех, FRANK R., 354 
Pez, Копт, 196, 354 
Pencil, see Paper and Pencil tests 
Pike, FRANCES, 196, 354 
PITCHER, EVELYN G., 353 


Placement on page of name, 49 
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Point of view about education, 5-14 
Point-on cube, drawing of, 111 
table of responses, 113 
Posture when writing, see Paper and 
Pencil tests 
Pratt, НЕгЕм G., 159, 354 
Preferences, see Home and school pref- 
erences tests 
Prekindergarten screening test, 340 
Preschooler, teaching reading to, 324 
See also Nursery school 
Principal, 346-351 
problems of, 346 
suggestions for, 347, 348 
unique position of, 346 
Program of school placement, 337-345 
Projective tests, 21-23, 243-252, 372-375 
See also Mosaic Test; Rorschach 
test 
РТА. 825 
Pushing children, by parent, 321 


INDEX 


Readiness, judged by, age, 22, 23 
developmental test, 22, 23 
intelligence test, 24 
projective tests, 22, 23 
visual tests, 22, 23 

predicted from developmental test, 27 

tests, 17, 18 
Reading behavior, 6-8 years, 242 
Reading, remedial, 337 

teaching of, to preschoolers, 324 
Reading tests, 241-243 

Gray Oral, 241 

Tota Word List, 242 
“Reality-bound” children, 20, 349 
Record forms, 376-386 

blank recording sheet, 379 

Copy Forms, 380 

face sheet, 377 

home and school preferences, 386 

Incomplete Man, 380, 381 

initial interview, 378 

naming animals, 386 

Right and Left, 382 

Visual One, 383 

Visual Three, 384 

Visual Three Projections, 385 

See also Materials 


Rectangle, divided, see Divided rectangl 
Reduced attendance, 12 а 


Remedial reading, 337 
Repeating a grade, 20, 323-348 


Research on school placement, 19-97 
Reversals, of letters, 47 


of numbers, 60-62 
See also Handedness 


Right and left, concepts of, 160 
Right and Left tests, 159-188 
administration, 162-188 
double commands, 175-181 
responses to, at 
5 years, 175-181 
5% years, 272 
6 years, 280 
7 years, 289 
8 years, 297 
9 years, 304 
10 years, 312 
group differences in, 367 
materials, 36, 161-162 
illustrated, 182, 183 
motor pictures, 184-188 
illustrated, 183 
responses to, at 
8 years, 297 
9 years, 305 
10 years, 312 
naming parts of body, 162-167 
responses to, at 
5 years, 263 
5% years, 272 
6 years, 280 
7 years, 288 
8 years, 296 
9 years, 304 
10 years, 311 
naming Right and Left, 167-171 
responses to, at 
5 years, 263 
5% years, 272 
6 years, 280 
7 years, 288 
8 years, 296 
9 years, 304 
10 years, 312 
parts of, 162 
record illustrated, 189 
sex differences in, 361-362 
single commands, 171-175 
responses to, at 
5 years, 263 
5% years, 272 
6 years, 280 
7 years, 289 
8 years, 297 
9 years, 304 
10 years, 312 
tables, double commands, 177, 178 
in individual children, 181 6 
naming parts of body, 164-16 
naming Right and Left, 170 bal and 
Right and Left pictures, Verba 
motor, 185-188 


Right and Left tests, tables ( Cont.) 
right hand, showing or naming, 168, 
170 
single commands, 172 
in individual children, 175 
verbal pictures, 184-188 
illustrated, 182 
responses to, at 
8 years, 297 
9 years, 305 
10 years, 312 
Right hand, naming examiner's, 170, 171 
naming own, 168 
See also Right and Left tests 
Rorschach test, 21-93, 245, 365, 372-374 
as predicting reading behavior, 374 
group differences in, 368-371 
materials for, 37 
sex differences in, 365 
strong points of, 372-373 
unreadiness signs in, 373-374 
weak points of, 373 


School, dislike of, 351 
hours shortened, 351 
School entrance, time of, 15-18 
School placement program, 337-345 
See also Grade placement, сог- 


rect 
School preferences, see home and school 
preferences | 
Scoring of developmental examination, 
336 


Screening test, kindergarten, 339 
prekindergarten, 340 
Seven years, see Age levels, 7 years 
Sex differences, in North Haven sub- 
jects, 358-363 
Copy Forms, 360 
Incomplete Man, 361 
interview, 358 
home and school preferences, 362 
Mosaic Test, 363 
naming animals, 362 
Pencil and Paper tests, 358 
Right and Left tests, 361 
Rorschach test, 368-371 
Visual One, 362 
Visual Three, 362 
in rate of development, 347 
in Weston subjects, 364, 365 
SHAFFER, LAURENCE F., 354 
Siblings, see Interview 
Sidedness, 159, 160 
ingle commands, See Right and Left 
5 tests, single commands 
Sisters and brothers, see Interview 


c 


INDEX 395 
Six years, see Age levels, 6 years 
Size of writing, 48, 49 
Socio-economic status of subjects, 30, 365 
Special classes, 13 
Square, 66, 67, 74-78 
administration of test, 66, 67 
method of copying, 74 
preschool, 65, 74 
quality of response, 78 
responses to, at 
5 years, 260 
5% years, 269 
6 years, 277 
7 years, 285 
8 years, 294 
9 years, 302 
10 years, 309 
sex differences in, 360 
table of responses, 76, 77 
Stages of growth, 7-10 
Starting school, see School entrance, time 
of 
Subjects, for research, Weston, 21 
for standardization program, North 
Haven, 28-30 
Зоммевтом, EDWARD, 21 
"Superior-immature," 348 


Teacher, advice to, 327—331 
as developmental examiner, 330 
and disruptive child, 328 
overburdening of, 327 
use of developmental findings by, 25, 
328 
Teacher Aide Program, 20 
Teachers judgment, of school readiness, 
327 
and test findings, 25, 328 
Teaching, of child at home, 323 
of reading to preschooler, 324 
Team teaching, disadvantages of, 329 
Teeth, age of eruption, 328 
and school performance, 239 
and school readiness, 236-240 
Ten years, see Age levels, 10 years 
Test materials, 35-37 
source of, 35 
Testing schedule, North Haven, 355 
Thirteen-year-old, 14 
Three-dimensional forms, 67, 107-113 
administration of test, 67 
cylinder, 107 
table of responses, 110 
face-on cube, 107 
table of responses, 112 
materials for, 36 
point-on cube, 111 
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Three-dimensional forms, point-on cube 
(Cont.) 
table of responses, 113 
sex differences in, 361 

Thumb, see Right and Left tests 

Time of school entrance, 14-18 

Timing, of developmental examination, 


of naming animals, 222 
of Right and Left tests, 161, 171, 175, 
181 
Training of developmental examiner, 335 
Triangle, 66, 67, 78-86 
administration of test, 66, 67 
method of drawing, 80 
preschool, 65 
quality of response, 81 
responses to, at 
5 years, 260 
5% years, 269 
6 years, 277 
7 years, 285 
8 years, 294 
9 years, 302 
10 years, 309 
sex differences in, 360 
tables of responses, 79, 82-85 
Twelve-year-old, 13 


Ungraded classes, 13, 349, 350 
aim of, 350 


Verbal pictures, 181-188 
illustrated, 182 
See also Right and Left tests, 
verbal pictures 
Vision and school performance, 240 
Visual One test, 190-195 
administration, 192 
errors in response to, at 5 years, 263 
findings, 193 
group differences in, 367 
materials for, 36, 190 
illustrated, 19] 
responses to, at 
5 years, 262 
5% years, 271 
6 уеагз, 279 
7 years, 288 
sex differences in, 362 
table of тезропзез, 194 
Visual tests, 21-23 
in judging school readiness, 240 
Visual Three Projections, 211-290 
administration, 214 
findings, 214-290 
materials for, 214 


a projective test, 211 
tables age changes in response, 218 
responses by cards, 218-220 
Visual Three test, 195-211 
administration, 198 
errors, 206-210 
illustrated, 208-210 
findings, 199-210 
group differences in, 367 
materials for, 36, 196 
illustrated, 197 
placement of forms, 205 
responses to, at 
5 years, 263 
5% years, 271 
6 years, 279 
7 years, 288 
8 years, 296 
9 years, 304 
10 years, 311 
illustrated, 212, 213 
scoring, 198 
sex differences in, 362, 365 sip 
tables, age for correct response, 20 
mean number correct, 199 
responses, Cards I-IV, 202-205 
used with older people, 196 


Watker, Ricuanp N., 353, 375 а 
Wechsler I.Q. score, compare 
CMM, for boys, 357 
for girls, 356 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale, 24, 29 
Weston research subjects, 19-27 
questions answered by, 22-27 
consistency of ratings, 24 
10 scores, 365 
Mosaic Test response, > 369 
Percentage ready, 22, 2 b- 
compared with North Haven sU 
jects, 23 ы 24 
relations of IQ and readiness, 71 
Rorschach test response, 
sex differences in, 364 ce; 
teething and school performan 
239 аде“ 
test findings and teachers ЈУ 
ment, 25, 26 
“Whole” child, 5, 14 iin 
Writing, address, see Address, уп 
date, see Date, writing of 
name, see Name, writing of I 
numbers, see Numbers, writing 


with 


g of 


Yale University, 31 
Younger patterns, in divided Г 
91, 92 
in writing numbers, 59, 60 
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